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THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

GEORGE R.I. 

George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 

beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 

India, to 

Our Right Trusty and Weil-beloved Cousin and Counsellor 
Arthur Hamilton, Viscount Lee of Fareham, Knight Grand 
Cross of Our Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, Knight 
Commander of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; and 

Our Trusty and Well-beloved :— 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock, Knight Grand Commander of 
Our Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Knight Commander 
of Our Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma ; 

Sir Cyril Jackson, Knight Commander of Our Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire ; 

“’Sir Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad, Knight, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay ; 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibullah, Sahib Bahadur, 
Knight, Companion of Our Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire, Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 
Madras; 

Rai Bahadur Hari Kishan Kaul, Companion of Our Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, Companion of Our Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Commissioner. Punjab; 

David Petrie, Esquire, Companion of Our Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire, Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order, Commander of Our Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, Indian Police Service ; 

Bhupendranath Basu, Esquire, Member of the Council of 
India; and 

Reginald Coupland, Esquire, Beit Professor of Colonial History 
in Our University of Oxford. 

Greeting! 

Whereas, having regard to the necessity for maintaining a 
standard of administration in conformity with the responsibilities 

* Sir Chimanlal Setalvad resigned his membership of tho Commission 
on 22nd Oct., 1923, and his place was filled by the appointment, on 26th 
Oct., 1923, of Mr. N. M. Samarth. 
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of the Crown for the Government of India, and to the declared 
policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration, and in view of 
the experience now gained of the operation of the system of 
government established by the Government of India Act in i espect 
of the superior Civil Services in India, We have deemed it expedient 
that a Commission should forthwith issue to enquire into:— 

(1) The organisation and general conditions of service, 

financial and otherwise, of those Services ; 

(2) The possibility of transferring immediately or gradually 

any of their present duties and functions to services 
constituted on a provincial basis ; 

(3) The recruitment of Europeans and Indians respectively 

for which provision should be made under the Con¬ 
stitution established by the said Act, and the best 
methods of ensuring and maintaining such recruitment; 
and to make recommendations : 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in your knowledge and ability, have authorised and appointed 
and do by these Presents authorise and appoint you, the said 
Arthur Hamilton, Viscount Lee of Fareham (Chairman); Sir 
Reginald Henry Craddock ; ISir Cyril Jackson ; Sir Chimanlal 
Harilal Setalvad; Sir Muhammad Habibullah; Ilari Kishan 
Kaul ; David Petrie, Bhupendranath Basu and Reginald Coupland 
to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said enquiry. 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Com¬ 
mission, We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or 
any three or more of you, full power, at any place in Our said 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in India, to 
call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission ; 
and also, whether in Our said United Kingdom , or in India, to 
call for information in writing ; to call for, have access to and 
examine all such books, documents, registers and records as may 
afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to enquire 
of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you, 
or any one or more of you, to visit and personally inspect such 
places as you may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more 
effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that 
you, Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may 
from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from time to time by adjournment. 



And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of 
you, have liberty to report your proceedings under this Our 
Commission from time to time, if you shall judge it expedient 
so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matters herein submitted for your consideration. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the fifteenth day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, 
in the fourteenth year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 


W. C. Bridgemav. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUPERIOR 
CIVIL SERVICES IN INDIA. 


REPORT. 


To The King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, having been appointed 
to enquire into 

(?) The organisation and general conditions of service, finan¬ 
cial and otherwise, of the Superior Civil Services in 
India; 

(ii) The possibility of transferring immediately or gradually 
any of their present duties and functions to services 
constituted on a provincial basis ; 

(Hi) The recruitment of Europeans and Indians respectively 
for which provision should be made under the Con¬ 
stitution established by the Government of India Act, 
and the best methods of ensuring and maintaining such 
recruitment; 

humbly submit to Your Majesty the following Report:— 

1. In considering the matters referred to us, we have through¬ 
out borne in mind the terms of our Warrant of Appointment which 
laid stress on “ the necessity for maintaining a standard of 
administration in conformity with the responsibilities of the 
Crown for the government of India, and the declared policy of 
Parliament in respect of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration, and the experience now 
gained of the operation of the system of government established 
by the Government of Inda Act in respect of the Superior Civil 
Services in India.” 

2. We assembled in India, at Delhi, on 4th November, 1923, 
and addressed ourselves in the first instance to the task of revising, 
and finally approving, the terms of the provisional questionnaires 
which had been drawn up by the Chairman and which we had 
determined should be the principal method employed to ascertain 
the trend of representative official and non-official opinion on 
the subjects comprised within our terms of reference. Copies of 
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these questionnaires, as approved and issued, are printed as 
Appendix I to this Report. The main distribution of these 
questionnaires was undertaken on our behalf by I.ocal Govern¬ 
ments. They were also published widely in the Press. Some 
1,300 replies were forwarded to us direct by individuals and 
associations scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
India, in addition to about 100 from Great Britain, the latter on 
the basis of the provisional questionnaires issued by the Chairman 
in England. Of these witnesses 411, official and non-official, 
have been further examined orally, more than half of them in 
private in accordance with their request. 

3. After preliminary and informal conferences at Delhi 
with the Secretaries to the Government of India in the Home, 
Legislative, Army, Foreign, Political, Industries and Labour, 
Education and Health and Lands Departments, and with other 
officers, we proceeded successively to Allaffiabad, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Patna and. Lahore for the purpose of supple¬ 
menting the evidence contained in the written replies to our 
questionnaires by the oral examination of selected witnesses, 
and by private and informal conferences with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. In the course of these travels the distance covered by 
the Commission approximated to 6,500 miles. Pressure of time, 
and considerations of economy, led us to decide not to visit 
the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, the North-West Frontier 
Province or Baluchistan, but arrangements were made by which 
witnesses from the Central Provinces were heard at Bombay, 
those from Burma and Assam at Calcutta, and those from the 
North-West Frontier Province at Lahore, while the written 
statements submitted by witnesses from Baluchistan proved 
sufficient for our purpose so far as that administration was 
concerned 

4. We returned to Delhi in February, for the purpose of 
recording evidence from a number of officials and heads of 
Departments in the Central Services serving under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, including the Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, a Member of 
the Central Board of Revenue and the Auditor-General, and 
from a number of officers of All-India Services working at the 
headquarters of the Government of India, including the Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service, the Inspector-General 
of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser and the Educational Com¬ 
missioner. Subsequently we proceeded to Mount Abu, Rajputana, 
for the consideration of our present Report which we concluded 
there on 27th March. 

5. We desire to take this opportunity of recording our appre¬ 
ciation of the trouble and labour expended by the recipients 
of questionnaires in the preparation of their written replies. 
The considered and exhaustive nature of these documents has 
been of the greatest possible assistance to us in our deliberations. 
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We gladly record also, our obligations to the Government of 
India and to the various Local Governments for their courtesy 
in placing office and other accommodation at our disposal, and 
generally facilitating the prosecution of our enquiries. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Genesis op the Commission. 

6. The great majority of Government officials in India are 
divided into classes corresponding to differences in the responsi¬ 
bility of the work performed and the qualifications required. 
These classes are organised for the most part as “ Services”. 
This Commission is concerned only with the highest or the Superior 
Civil Services dealing with each branch of the administration. 
The second class of Services is usually known as “ provincial ” ; 
the third class as “ subordinate ” ; and with these the Commission 
is not directly concerned. 

The Superior Civil Services themselves are divided into two 
classes, according as they administer subjects which are under 
the direct management of the Central Government in India or 
subjects which are primarily controlled by the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. The former class consists of the Central Services, 
which deal, inter alia , with the Indian States and frontier affairs, 
the administration of the State Railways, with Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Customs, Audit and Accounts, and with scientific or 
technical departments such as the Survey of India, the Geological 
Survey and the Archaeological Department. The other class 
which works primarily under the Provincial Governments com¬ 
prises tbe ATMTUna Services. The tern! fflay at ffrsfc sight appear 
inappropriate to Services which are essentially concerned with 
administration in the Provinces. It marks the fact, however, 
that these Services are recruited by the Secretary of State, for 
work m any part of India, and that each, though scattered through 
the Provinces, forms one Service with one basis of remuneration. 
Though an office? of an Afl-Ihdfa Service is assigned to and as a 
rule remains in one Province throughout his career, he may be 
transferred to another Province; while a certain number of 
officers are taken by the Government of India from the Provinces 
to assist in the discharge of its central functions. Services of 
this nature differ essentially from the Provincial Services which 
are recruited in a Province solely for provincial work, and it 
is to mark this distinction that these Services have been given 
the title of “ All-India. ” As the main part of the actual ad¬ 
ministration of India is carried out by the Pfovinewd Ge.emmehts, 
it follows that the All-India Services are the mam executive 

S3 
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agaafa the administration throughout the country. The 
following table shows the sanctioned strength and actual numbers 
of these Services on 1st January, 1924 :— 

The All-India Services. 



Sanctioned 

Actual 


Strength. 

Numbers . 

Indian Civil Service 

1,350 

1,290 

Indian Police Service 

732 

739 

Indian Forest Service 

Indian Educational Service— 

399 

348 

(Men) 

379 

309 

(Women) 

42 

36 

Indian Agricultural Service . . 

157 

109 

Indian Veterinary Service 

54 

38 

Indian Forest Engineering Service 

18 

17 

Indian Medical Service (Civil) 

420 

373 

Indian Service of Engineers .. 

728 

716 

Total 

4,279 

3,975 


The Islington Commission. 

1. The Civil Services in India came under detailed review by 
the Royal Commission on the Public Services presided over by 
Lord Islington (generally known as the Islington Commission) 
which assembled on the 31st December, 1912, and signed its 
Report* on the 14th August, 1915. It was not the task of that 
Commission to attempt to alter the structure of administration 
which it found in existence. Its labours were directed merely 
to making such adaptations in the composition of the Services, 
and their organisation or financial conditions, as the circumstances 
of the time required. Apart from numerous recommendations 
directed to improving what may be called the technical organisa¬ 
tion and efficiency of the Services, the Commission devoted 
itself mainly to exploring the possibilities of a wider employment 
of Indians in the Superior Services and to an examination of the 
conditions of service, particularly on their financial side. 

8. The Report of the Islington Commission was signed in 
August, 1915, when the war had been in progress for a year. 
The Governments, both in India and in England, were fully 
occupied with the prosecution of the war. Consequently the 
consideration of the proposals of the Commission was deferred 
and the Report was not published till the 26th January, 1917. 
Before the Report could be taken into serious consideration the 
facts on which it was based had materially changed. On 20th 
August, 1917, the Secretary of State announced in the House o 


*Cd. 8382. 
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Commons tliat the policy of His Majesty’s Government was that 
of “ the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
Further, the war had in India, as elsewhere throughout the world, 
produced an upheaval of prices which had greatly increased the 
cost of living, and this factor had obviously not been taken into 
account in the rates of pay which the Commission proposed. 

There were thus three new factors in the situation : (a) the 
special stress laid on the increasing association oi Indians in every 
branch gt the administration ; (t?) tlie new. policy directed towards 
the progressive reali sation of ragnoasibla goyernmcnf, (c) the 
marked change in the cost of living. It was easier to recognise 
these new factors than to devise measures to meet them. The 
Government of India, in their elaborate examination of the 
recommendations of the Islington Commission, and the Secretary 
of State in the orders which he passed, clearly endeavoured to 
give due weight to the changed and changing conditions. It 
was, however, impossible" to produce a scheme which would fit 
the new circumstances without a complete re-examination of 
the problem, and the orders which, were passed during the course 
of the years 1919-20, on the recommendations of the Islington 
Commission, suffered inevitably from having been based on an 
investigation which subsequent events were rendering obsolete. 

The Montagu-Clieimsford Enquiry. 

9. The progressive influence of these new factors on the 
problems of the Services will be examined in detail in the body of 
this Report, but it will be convenient at this point to summarise 
briefly the chief events which led up to the appointment of the 
present Royal Commission. We have already referred to the 
announcement of the new policy contained in the Declaration of 
20th August, 1917. In pursuance of this Declaration the Secre¬ 
tary of State visited India in the winter of 1917-18 and, in 
collaboration with the Viceroy, made a detailed enquiry into the 
measures necessary to give effect to the new policy. The result 
of this inquiry is contained in the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, commonly 
known as the Montagu-Chelrnsford Report.* This elaborate 
review of the whole situation formed the basis for lengthy and 
detailed discussion in India and in England out of which the 
Government of India Act (1919) finally emerged. This Act, 
with the Rules made thereunder, embodies the present constitu¬ 
tion of India. 

Subsequent Development s. 

10. It was hoped that the inception of the new policy would 
eliminate the primary cause of unrest in India, but unhappily 
the development of events belied this hope. Owing to causes 
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which it is not within our province to examine, unrest increased. 
The relations between the political classes and the Sei’vices 
instead of being minroved were markedly worsened. In the 
minds of the Services the uncertainty of the political future of 
India, combined with attacks upon them in the press and on the 
platform, and their steadily deteriorating financial condition, 
produced feelings of anxiety and discontent. In Indian political 
circles, on the other hand, the new system seemed incomplete and 
slow in its operation. It seemed incomplete because the self- 
government granted in the “ transferred ” field was limited by 
the fact that the members of the All-India Services engaged 
therein were still under the ultimate control of the Secretary of 
State. It seemed slow in operation because the rate of Indianisa- 
tion adopted since 1919 was regarded as illiberal. In the course 
of our tour through India we inquired into each of these causes 
of discontent; and we propose to discuss them in greater detail 
in subsequent sections of our Report. It is enough now to 
point out that in the course of 1922 they impelled both the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Government of India io take action. 

1!. The immediate preoccupation of the ‘Secretary of State 
was the check in the flow ot recruits for tfie Indian Services. 
Accordingly he appointed a Committee, presided over by Lord 
MacDonnell, to enquire into the impediments to recruitment. 
The Committee reported on 21st June, 1922. Though certain 
detailed suggestions for improvement were made, the majority 
of the members, in a supplementary note, admitted that these 
recommendations were mere palliatives, and suggested that the 
time had come to consider on broader lines how the organisation 
of the Public Services could be adjusted to suit the recent con¬ 
stitutional changes. 

While the Secretary of State was considering the problem 
arising out of the decline in European recruitment, the Govern¬ 
ment of India was being incessantly pressed to accelerate Indiani- 
sation. In order to clear the ground, all Local Governments 
were consulted on 30th May, 1922, in a letter which has become 
famous in the vocabulary of recent Indian politics under the 
name of the “ O’Donnell Circular.” In this letter the arguments 
for and against a drastic reduction or complete cessation of 
European recruitment were clearly summarised. Thus, within 
four years from the passing of the Government of India Act, 
both the Secretary of State and the Government of India had 
been obliged to reconsider the whole question of the Services. 
But the problems were only stated, they were not solved, bv the 
MacDonnell Committee’s Report and the O’Donnell Circular, and 
it was the need for a fresh, full and impartial enquiry into the 
means of solving them that led to the appointment of the present 
Royal Commission, 
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PART I.—ORGANISATION. 

CHAPTER II. 

Appointment and Control op the Services. 

12. The question of the appointment and control of the 
Services has been one of the principal issues of our enquiry. 
We were met at the outset by a strong plea, on the part of 
moderate Indian opinion, for the transference to some authority 
in India of the functions of appointment and control at present 
exercised by the Secretary of State. 

The proposals laid before us in this regard were that these 
powers should be transferred either to the Government of India 
or to Provincial Governments. In many quarters it was felt that 
the “ Public Service Commission,” required to be established 
in accordance with Section 96C of the Government of India Act 
and dealt with by us in Chapter IV of our Report, should assist 
the Government concerned in the discharge of its responsibilities. 

We now propose to consider the above suggestions as applied 
to the various Services, which for that purpose may be classified 
as : (i) Services operating in the reserved fields of administration ; 
(ii) those operating in transferred fields ; and (iii) the Central 
Services under the Government of India. 

(i) Services Operating in Reserved Fields. 

13. These are the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police 
Service, the Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
the whole cadre of this Service in Assam, and, except in the 
Provinces of Burma and Bombay, the Indian Forest Service. 

We are agreed that in present conditions the appointment 
of and control over these Services must continue to vest in the 
Secretary ol state. Some ol our Members think that this con¬ 
clusion follows inevitably from the principles implicit in the 
Government of India Act. " Others of our Members are not prepared 
to accept this view, and hold that such a transfer is contemplated 
by the provisions of the Act. In spite, however, of this inability 
to agree on the constitutional position, we are agreed that the 
Secretary of State should for the present retain his powers of 
appointment and control of the All-India Services. 

(ii) Services Operating in Transferred Fields. 

14. These are the Indian Educational Service, the Indian 
Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service and the 
Indian Forest Service (in Burma and Bombay) and the Roads 
and Buildings Branch'of the Indian Service of Engineers (except 
in Assam). The Civil side of the Indian Medical Service also 
falls within this category, but requires separate treatment. 
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In the transferred field the responsibility for administration 
rests on Ministers dependent on the confidence of Provincial 
Legislatures. It has been represented to us that although 
Ministers have been given full power to prescribe policy, they 
might be hampered in carrying it out by the limitations to their 
control over the All-India Services, inasmuch as members of 
these Services, unlike those of Provincial Services, are appointed 
by the Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed except by 
him, whilst their salaries are not subject to the control of the Local 
Legislatures. 

Ministers themselves have told us that the All-India officers 
serving under them have, with negligible exceptions, given most 
loyal support in carrying out their policies, but the constitutional 
anomaly remains that the control over the transferred held 
contemplated by the t ram erg, pi tUn Government of India Act 
has remained incomplete. Our proposals are. framed to remedy 
this jmrticn lar anomaly. 

15. A considerable body of evidence has been placed before 
us regarding the effect of the cessation of All-India recruitment 
on the standard of administration in the transferred field, and 
many experienced officers apprehend some deterioration. Subject, 
however, to the assumptions in paragraph 17, we are not convinced 
that the risk attending the change is sufficient to outweigh the 
argument for carrying to a logical conclusion the constitutional 
change effected by the Government of India Act in this field of 
administration. 

We are accordingly of opinion that, for the purposes of 
Local Governments, no further recruitment should be made for 
the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, 
and the Indian Veterinary Service, as at present constituted; 
for the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, and (subject 
to the arrangements set out in paragraph 10 of our Report) 
for the Roads and Buildings Branch of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. The personnel rPin," irarl fondheseJinanches of adminis¬ 
tration should in future he sencuited and by Local Gov¬ 

ernments. 

16. So far our recommendations apply to appointment only, 
but it is a logical consequence of what we have said above that 
Local Governments should have power to make rules regulating 
the Public Services which will take the place of the present 
All-India Services operating in the transferred field. We accord¬ 
ingly recommend that the Secretary of State should make the 
accessary delegation of powers under Section 96B(2) of the 
kct. The delegation would naturally cover the existing Provincial 
as well as the newly provincialised Services. 

The Government of India, the Secretary of State and Parlia¬ 
ment all contemplated this use of Section 96B(2) at the time the 
Act was passed, but it was regarded as a corollary to the 
delegation of full control that the. Local Legislatures should 
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pass Public Service Acts regulating the Provincial Services. These 
Acts might be expected, inter alia :— 

(i) to secure selection over the widest possible field on 

merits and qualifications and to reduce the risks of 
political interference, 

(ii) to lay down procedure for punishment and appeals, 

tiii) to provide satisfactory conditions in regard to such 
matters as pensions, promotions and leave. 

We accordingly recommend that, if our proposals for devolu¬ 
tion and control are accepted, Local Governments and Local 
Legislative Councils should take immediate steps to secure the 
legislation suggested above. 

17. Our conclusions under this Section of our Report are 
dependent on the assumption, that no change will be made in the 
position of the existing members of the All-India Services 
operating in the transferred field, that they will retain all the 
rights of officers of an All-India Service, and that they wfll 
receive any concessions in-pay, pension, allowances, etc., which 
are sanctioned for corresponding All-India Services in the 
“ reserved ” field of administration. 

(iii) Central Services. 

18. Subject to the provisions >f the Government of India Act, 
the Secretary of State retains powers of superintendence, direction, 
and control in regard to the field of administration in which the 
Central Services are employed. 

Appointments to some of these Services are made entirely by 
the Seen tary of State; to others the Government of India makes 
all appointments, and in a third group appointments are made 
partly by the Secretary of State and partly by the Government 
of India. So far as appointments are not made by the Secretary 
of State, his control over the Services is restricted ; for, under 
Section 67A(3) (iii) of the Government, of India Act, the salaries 
and pensions of officers not appointed by him are subject to the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly. 

19. We understand that the extent to which the Secretary of 
State finds it necessary in practice to exercise his powers of 
direct, as distinct from ultimate, control is less in the case of some 
of these Services than in others, and it seems to us unnecessary 
that he should retain his power of appointment to the former 
class, particularly as the tendency is more and more to make 
appointments to them in India. We have accordingly examined 
the Central Services from this point of view, and we recommend- 
that:— 

(i) All appointments to 

The Political Department, 

The Imperial Customs Department, 

The Ecclesiastical Department, 

■should be made by the Secretary of State. 
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(ii) All appointments to the remainder of the Central Services 
should be made by the Government of India, with the 
exception of 

The State Railway Engineers, 

The Superior Revenue Establishment, State Rail¬ 
ways, and 

The Superior Telegraph and Wireless Branch. 

(iii) We have found it difficult to bring these three Services 
within either of the above groups, and we accordingly 
recommend that appointment should continue to be 
made as at present, that is to say, by the Secretary 
of State in respect of the recruits both European and 
Indian appointed in Europe, and by the Government 
of India in respect of the recruits appointed in India. 

(Note .—Officers of the Indian Civil Service and 
military officers employed in Central Services should 
continue to be appointed by the Secretary of State.) 


CHAPTER III. 

The Indian Medical Service. 

20. The following proposals are intimately connected with 
our proposals in Chapter XI for the provision of European 
medical attendance for the European members of the Services, 
and they should be read together. 

21. Established in the first instance as a military service for 
duty with the Indian Army, the Indian Medical Service has 
played a notable part in the civil life of Tndia. It has not only 
devoted if,self to the medical care of the civil population of both 
races; it has also been the chief agent in spreading throughout 
India, by means of collegiate and hospital teaching and by 
personal example, Western ideas of medicine, surgery and sani¬ 
tation, while amongst those who have devoted themselves to 
original research are some whose names are held in honour 
throughout the, world. It has been increasingly evident, however, 
for some years past that some readjustment was desirable in 
the constitution of the medical, service in India. A new position 
has been created by the fact that, under the reforms system, 
the medical needs of the civil population are now the care of a 
Minister in charge of a, transferred department. In the second 
place, it has been argued that it was cumbrous and uneconomical 
that two separate Services, the Indian Medical Service and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, should he maintained, side by side, 
for attendance on the troops stationed in Tndia. These matters 
were the subject of very careful consideration by the Verney- 
I.ovett Committee in 1919. They recommended that there 
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should be one “ Indian Medical Corps”, responsible for the whole 
of the medical administration in India, both civil and military. 
This Corps was intended to take over the work of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, which would disappear from India. 

We approach this matter with some diffidence, since, though 
we have heard 4 many witnesses on the subject, we have not been 
able to devote ourselves entirely, as did the Vernev-Lovett 
Committee, to this one question. It appears to us, however, 
that some steps must now be taken to settle the future status 
of the medical services in India, as w r ell as to secure choice of 
treatment by men of their own race for British and Indians alike. 

22. There has been difficulty of late years in securing British 
recruits for the Indian Medical Service. Much of this difficulty 
has no doubt been due to the universal shortage of medical 
men, which has been felt everywhere since the great war during 
which the ordinary training of medical students practically 
ceased. There seems, however, no doubt that the Indian Medical 
Service, as at present constituted, is less attractive than in the 
past. At the present time there is a shortage on the civil side of 
no less than 57 officers in the authorised cadre of 420. 

Bearing in mind that there must be an adequate military 
reserve, and that civil medical administration is now in charge 
of Ministers, we think that on the whole the following solution 
is worthy of consideration :—■ 

(a) That, while all concessions granted to other All-India 

Services should be extended to the existing members 
of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ, no 
attempt should be made to perpetuate that Service as 
at present constituted. 

(b) That, contrary to the recommendation of the Verney- 

Lovett Committee that the Indian Medical Service 
should be developed into a new “ Indian Medical 
Corps ” which should absorb the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in India , the medical needs of both the British and 
Indian Armies in India should be provided for, in future, 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) which 
should absorb the Indian Medical Service. 

This is the scheme proposed and elaborated by the late 
Director of Medical Services (Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
Burtchaell), and full details will be found in Appendix II. 

This being mainly a military question, it would not be fitting 
that we should attempt to exjaound or argue the merits of the 
Burtchaell scheme, beyond saying that, in our view 7 , it is capable 
of adaptation to meet the requirements of the Provinces for 
a separate civil medical service and to provide the necessary 
nucleus of British medical officers which we regard • as vital to 
the needs and contentment of British civil servants in India. 
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23. Our consequential recommendations are as follows:— 

(c) A Civil Medical Service should be constituted in each 

Province and recruited, for the Local Government, by 
the Public Service Commission (see Chapter IV) on the 
basis of a competitive examination both in England and 
India. The standards for this examination should be 
fixed by the Public Service Commission in consultation 
with the Local Governments, the Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service (or the corresponding officer with 
the Government of India), and the Medical Adviser to 
the Secretary of State in England. 

The rates of pay and other conditions of service 
should be fixed by the Local Government in consulta¬ 
tion with the Public Service Commission. 

It should be part of the terms of contract that every 
officer of the Civil Medical Service should be liable for 
service with the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) in 
the event of a war involving a general mobilization. 

(d) The minimum number of British officers to be main¬ 

tained in the Civil Medical Service should be determined 
by the Secretary of State, in consultation with the 
Government of India and the Local Governments con¬ 
cerned, on the basis of paragraph 93 (a) of this Report. 
This number should not be varied except by order of 
the Secretary of State, and the responsibility for its 
maintenance should in the last resort rest upon him. 

(e) Of this prescribed British element in the Civil Medical 

Service, one-half (or a number not less than that of 
British Medical officers from civil employ, needed for 
the Regular Military Reserve,* whichever is the larger) 
should be reserved for British officers to be seconded 
from the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) in the 
manner suggested in the Burtchaell scheme, the 
remainder being obtained through the competitive 
examination referred to in (c) above. 

(/) If the quota of British officers required to complete the 
authorized establishment referred to in ( d ) above 
cannot be obtained by the Local Government, under 
the system prescribed in (c), the deficiency should be 
made up, so far as practicable, by increased seconding 
of officers from the Royal Army Medical Corps (India). 

Failing the requisite number from that source 
which in our view is an unlikely contingency, it is for 
consideration whether the deficiency could be made up 

* On this point we have proceeded upon the assumption that the quota 
of military medical officers from civil employ required for the Reserve will 
not exceed the total (122) specified in the D.M.S’s. memorandum of 2nd 
July, 1922, attached to Government of India Despatch No. 1 of 1923 (Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Health). 
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by special additional recruitment by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (India) of officers who could be detailed 
temporarily for service in the Civil Department and be 
available as an addition t6 the Regular Military 
Reserve. 

(g) With regard to the professorial appointments in Govern¬ 
ment Colleges and Hospitals, we draw attention to the 
specific recommendation made by the Islington Com¬ 
mission in paragraph (xxx), at page 268 of their Report. 
A distinction is there drawn between the clinical chairs, 
which should be reserved, for so long as a fit person 
is available, for officers of the Civil Medical Services, 
however recruited, and the scientific chairs, which 
should be 'thrown open to all candidates. We are 
disposed to agree with these recommendations, 
subject to the substitution of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission for the Recruiting Committee referred to at 
page 268 [in paragraph (xxxiv)J of the Islington Com¬ 
mission’s Report. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Public Service Commission. 

24. Wherever democratic institutions exist, experience has 
shown that to secure an efficient Civil Service it is essential to 
protect it so far as possible from political or persona influences 
and to give it that position of stability and security which is 
vital to its successful working as the impartial and efficient 
instrument by which Governments, of whatever political com¬ 
plexion, may give effect to their policies. In countries where this 
principle has been neglected, and where the “ spoils svstem ” 
nas taken its place, an inefficient and disorganised Civil Service 
has been the inevitable result and corruption has been rampant. 
In America a Civil Service Commission has been constituted to 
control recruitment of the Services, but, for the purposes of India 
it is from the Dominions of the British Empire that more 
relevant and useful lessons can perhaps be drawn. Canada, 
Australia and South Africa now possess Public or C vil Services 
Acts regulating the position and control of the Public Sendees, 
and a common feature of them all is the constitution of a Public 
Service Commission, to which the duty of administering the 
Acts is entrusted. It was this need which the framers of the 
Government of India Act had in mind when they made pro¬ 
vision in Section 96C for the establishment of a Public Service 
Commission to discharge “ in regard to recruitment and control 
of the Public Services in India such functions as may be assigned 
thereto by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council.” 
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Since the passing of the Act, a prolonged correspondence, 
extending over nearly four years, has pased between the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India, and Local Govern¬ 
ments, regarding the function and machinery of the body to 
be set up. No decisions have, however, been arrived at, and the 
subject has been referred to this Commission for consideration. 

25. We have given this matter our special attention and, 
in the light of the evidence as to Service conditions in general 
that has been placed before us, we are convinced that the 
statutory Public Service Commission contemplated by the 
Government of India Act should be established without delay. 

It should, in our opinion, consist of a central body of five 
members, the maximum number permitted by the Act. As 
regards “ the qualifications for appointment and the pay and 
pension (if any) attaching to the office of Chairman and member ” 
[see.Section 96 C (1) of the Act] we do not wish to infringe in 
any way the prerogative and discretion of the Secretary of State 
in Council. We would venture, however, to emphasise the 
paramount importance of securing as members of the Com¬ 
mission, men of the highest public .standing, who will appreciate 
the vital and intimate relationship which should exist between 
the State and its servants. These Commissioners should be 
detached. far as practicable from all political associations and 
should possess in the case of two of their number at least high 

1 'udicial or other legal qualifications. They should, we suggest, 
>e whole-time officers and their emoluments should not he less 
than those of High Court Judges. 

2(3. The Public Service Commission, as we contemplate it, 
will be an All-India body ; and, in so far as it may be invited by 
Local Governments to assist in dealing with problems of provincial 
administration, means must be provided to secure for it competent 
advice on provincial matters and to bring it into touch with 
local authorities. The requisite link might be found in the 
Chairmen of the Provincial Selection Boards, who, in our opinion, 
should be paid full-time officials appointed by the Governor 
in Council in consultation with the Public Service Commission. 
These Chairmen would not be members of the Commission, 
but would act as its advisers on all local matters. 

27. The functions which should, at the outset, be assigned to 
the Public Service Commission fall into two categories :— 

(i) The recruitment of personnel for the Public Services and 
the establishment and maintenance of proper standards 
of qualification for admission to them ; 

(ii) Quasi-judicial functions connected with the disciplinary 
control and protection of the Services. 
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Our proposals under the first head are as follows 

(i) The Public Service Commission should be charged with 

the duty of recruitment for the All-India Services as 
the agent of the Secretary of State so far as it is carried 
out in India. 

(ii) In respect of recruitment for the Central Services, and if a 

Local Government should so desire for Provincial 
Services (including Services provincialised under our 
proposals in Chapter II), it should act as agent of the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India or the 
Local Governments as the case may be. 

(iii) The Public Service Commission should be the final author- 

rity, so far as recruitment in India is concerned, for 
determining, in consultation with the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India or the Local Govern¬ 
ments as the case may be, the standards of qualification 
and the methods of examination for the Civil Services, 
whether the channel of entry be by examination or 
nomination. 

Under the second head we make the following recommenda¬ 
tions :— 

(i) Appeals to the Governor-General in Council against 

such orders of Local Governments as are declared b.y 
the Governor-General in Council to be appealable 
should be referred to the Public Service Commission : 
the Public Service Commission should report to the 
Governor-General in Council its j udgment on the facts 
and its recommendation as to the action to be taken; 
and the officer concerned, if dissatisfied with the orders 
passed by the Government of India, should retain 
his right of appeal to the Secretary of State, provided 
that his case is certified by the Public Service 
Commission as a fit one for such appeal, in which case 
the Public Service Commission shall also furnish him 
with a copy of its report. 

(ii) Appeals from the Government of India which now lie to 

the Secretary of State should hereafter be referred to 
the Public Service Commission in the same manner as 
in the case of appeals to the Government of India (and 
the Commission will report to the Secretary of State 
in the same manner as in the case of appeals to the 
Government of India). 

28. When a breach of the legal covenant between an officer 
and the appointing authority, proposed in paragraph 85 of our 
Report, is alleged, the aggrieved officer should have the right to 
apply to the Public Service Commission for a certificate that his 
case is prima facie a fit one for adjudication by a civil court. 
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The Public Service Commission should consider such application 
and, if satisfied in that behalf, grant the certificate. If the officer’s 
claim is subsequently sustained by the courts, but not otherwise, 
the whole cost of the legal proceedings should be defrayed by the 
Government concerned. In the absence of such a certificate the 
ordinary rules as to costs should apply. 

29. In addition to the functions under these two heads, the 
Public Service Commission should also deal with any suitable 
questions referred to it by the Government of India or Local 
Governments on their own initiative. For example, it might 
advise in cases in which the interpretation of regulations is in 
dispute; or on general questions of Service conditions, particu¬ 
larly if legislation is contemplated. 

30. In making these proposals, we thave conceived the Public 
Service Commission as primarily concerned with the All-India 
Services and the Central Services. We are not suggesting, save 
only with regard to the determination of standards of qualifica¬ 
tion and methods of examination, that it should be concerned with 
the Provincial Services. We are aware that any proposal that a 
central Public Service Commission should be empowered to inter- 
fere on its own initiative in provincial administration would be 
regarded as violating the principle of provincial autonomy. In 
our view, therefore, the Public Service Commission should not 
forcibly be intruded into the provincial field ; its knowledge and 
experience should merely be placed at the disposal of Local 
Governments. We are confident that the Public Service Com¬ 
mission will become in course of time the recognised expert 
authority, in India, on all Service questions. 

31. In conclusion, we regard our recommendations under this 
head as one of the cardinal features of our report, and as forming 
an integral and essential part of the whole structure of our 
proposals for the future of the Services. We therefore trust that 
effect to them may be given as soon as practicable. 


CHAPTER V. 

Indianisation. 

32. In our summary of the circumstances which led to the 
appointment of the present Royal Commission, we have drawn 
attention to the fact that the rates of Indianisation of the Servcies 
now in operation, although representing a marked advance on 
those obtaining before 1919, have nevertheless been criticised in 
some quarters on the ground that they move too slowly in the 
direction desired by Indian public opinion. This is to some 
extent unavoidable in the case of any reform which seeks to change 
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the personnel of the Services without seriously disturbing the 
stability and continuity of public administration during the 
transitional period. 

We do not propose to argue the case for Indianisation de novo. 
The question was among those remitted for consideration to the 
Islington Commission, and the various relevant considerations 
were fully discussed in their Report. Subsequent to the signature 
of that Report, and before orders were issued on its recommenda¬ 
tions, the announcement of August, 1917, had entirely changed the 
constitutional outlook. In the words of the authors of the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, the success of the new policy 
“ must very largely depend on the extent to which it is found 
possible to introduce Indians into every branch of the admini¬ 
stration.” Recognising that Indianisation must be a “ long and 
steady process,” they recommended that recruitment of a largely 
increased proportion of Indians should be initiated without delay, 
if the Services “ are to be substantially Indian in personnel by 
the time that India is ripe for responsible government.” 

Subsequently the declared policy of your Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to provide for the “ increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration ” was placed in the forefront 
of the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, as also of 
our Terms of Reference. 

33. The orders at present in force regarding the Indianisation 
of the Services were passed in 1919 and 1920 on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Islington Commission and in the light of those con¬ 
tained in the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. These 
orders as affecting the All-India Services are summarised in 
Annexure III of Appendix I. The scale of recruitment of Indians 
varies from 33 per cent, in the Indian Police Service up to 50 
per cent, in the Agricultural, Educational and Veterinary Services 
and the Indian Service of Engineers. Actually the supply of 
European recruits has proved inadequate, and in many cases the 
percentages of Indian recruitment laid down have been largely 
exceeded. For instance in the Indian Civil Service, from 1915 to 
1923 inclusive, there has been a deficiency of 125 in the number of 
Europeans who should, in accordance with the existing orders, 
have been recruited, while, in the same period, 12 Indians have 
been recruited above the numbers laid down. Again, in the 
Educational and Agricultural Services recruitment of Europeans 
has practically ceased except in Burma. 

As we have already shown, however, the rates of recruitment of 
Indians, though in some cases appreciably higher than had been 
authorised, did not satisfy Indian political opinion. In February, 
1922, the following resolution was adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly :—- 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that enquiries should, without delay, be inaugurated 
as to the measures possible to give further effect to the 

o 
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Declaration of 20th August, 1917, in the direction of increased 
recruitment of Indians for the All-Inclia Services, and also 
that steps be taken to provide in India such educational 
facilities as would enable Indians to enter the technical 
services in larger numbers than is at present possible.” 

The views of the Local Governments were thereupon can¬ 
vassed by the Government of India in the communication known as 
the O'Donnell Circular,” to which we have already referred. 

34. The O’Donnell Circular marshalled the arguments both 
for and against a reduction in European recruitment for the 
Services. It was clear from its general character, as also from 
the nature of the discussions which preceded and followed it, that 
the question of Indianisation was being viewed by both officials 
and by public opinion in India from a new angle. In the days of 
the Islington Commission the question was “ How many Indians 
should be admitted into the Public Services ?” ; it has now 
become “ What is the minimum number of Englishmen which 
must still be recruited ?” 

In arriving at our conclusions in this matter, we have been 
guided by the principles laid down in paragraph 314 of the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms. They are (i) that the tra¬ 
ditional characteristics of the Indian Public Services should as far 
as possible be maintained, and there should be no such sudden 
swamping of any Service with any new' element that its whole 
character suffers a rapid alteration, (ii) that there are essential 
differences between the various Services and the various Pro¬ 
vinces, (iii) that there should be, so far as possible, an even distri¬ 
bution of Europeans and Indians between the different grades of 
the same Service, i.e., that the cadre should not be disturbed by 
haphazard stratifications, and (iv) that a demand should not be 
created in excess of the supply. 

We propose to state our conclusions separately for each 
Service. 


(i) Indian Civil Service. 

35. The percentage of recruitment of Indians for the Indian 
Civil Service was fixed in 1920 at 33 per cent., commencing in 
the year 1920, and rising by 1|- per cent, to 48 per cent, to be 
attained in the year 1930, including listed posts. In the present 
year, 1924, it is 39 per cent. 

In our view it is desirable, in order not only to carry out the 
spirit of the Declaration of August, 1917, but to promote an 
increased feeling of camaraderie and equal sense of responsibility 
between British and Indian members of the Service, that a pro¬ 
portion of 50—50 in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service should 
be attained without undue delay and that the present rate of 
[ndian recruitment should be accelerated with this object. 
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In this connection some Members of the Commission attach 
particular importance to maintaining this principle of equality 
in the rate of direct recruitment as well, and hold strongly the 
view that the ratio of such recruitment should be maintained 
at 40 Europeans and 40 Indians out of every 100 recruits (the 
remainder to be filled by promotion from the Provincial Civil 
Service) at any rate until the 50—50 cadre is reached. In pressing 
this principle they are willing to contemplate the maintenance 
of that ratio of recruitment after the 50-50 cadre is attained and 
to continue it until a cadre of 40—60 is reached in due course. 

According to the calculations which have been supplied to us, 
the foregoing rate of recruitment may be expected (assuming a 
future rate of retirement amongst officers of not less than 10 per 
cent, above the normal) to produce a 50—50 cadre in about 15 
years, by which time the whole situation will again have come 
under review by the second Statutory Commission. 

36. This, in our opinion, might be accepted as a fair and 
prudent rate of progress. If, however, the increased percentage 
of retirements, which is anticipated by some of our Members as 
likely to obtain in future, should not be realised, or if any other 
abnormal circumstances should arise, such as shortage of recruits 
in any given year, we would leave it to the discretion of the 
Secretary of State to make such adjustments in the rate of 
recruitment as might be necessary to produce a 50-50 cadre in 
15 years from the time of coming into operation of the scheme 
recommended above. 

We are unanimous in considering that an increase in the rate 
of promotion from the Provincial Civil Services is desirable, 
and we are of opinion that 20 per cent, of the recruits should be 
obtained from that source in future. At present, the total 
number of posts available for promoted officers has been fixed 
at a maximum of 16 per cent, of the total cadre, a proportion 
which so far has not been attained. 

(ii) Indian Police Service. 

37. The recruitment of Indians for the Indian Police Service 
was fixed in 1919 at 33 per cent, in Provinces other than the 
jN T orth-West Frontier Province and Burma. For the North-West 
Frontier Province the proportion is restricted to 10 per cent, 
and for Burma to 22 per cent., of which at least 15 should be 
Burmans. These ratios still obtain. 

In determining the ratios of recruitment to be adopted in 
future, we have taken into account the special circumstances in 
the internal conditions of India which justify exceptional treat¬ 
ment of the Indian Police Service, and, after careful consideratior 
of the facts and the evidence laid before us, our recommendation 
is that of every 100 recruits for this Service, 50 should be 
Europeans recruited directly, 30 should be Indians directlj 
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recruited and the remaining 20 obtained by promotion from the 
Provincial Services. Assuming a future rate of retirement of 
not less than 10 per cent, above normal, the corresponding cadre 
of 50-50 would be reached in about 25 years from the date on 
which the new scheme of recruitment comes into operation. In 
this case also we would leave it to the discretion of the Secretary 
of State to make any necessary adjustment in the rate of 
recruitment to attain the above cadre. 

38. Of the 50 per cent, which we have recommended as the 
future rate of Indian recruitment for the Indian Police Service, 
we have suggested that 30 per cent, should be obtained by open 
competition and 20 per cent, by promotion from the Provincial 
Service. The general trend of evidence is that at present the 
best type of Indian is not being obtained for the Indian Police 
Service; partly because of the inadequacy of the emoluments 
offered and partly because of the hardships of a career in the 
Police as compared with that in other branches of the Public 
Service. The new rates of pay which we have suggested will, 
we believe, go some way towards obviating the first of these 
defects and discounting the latter by enhancing the general 
attractiveness of service in the Police. Moreover, we are not 
satisfied that all the available sources of supply have yet been 
tapped, while we are convinced that it is in the best interests of 
the State that young men of good family and of the requisite 
physical and mental qualifications should be induced to enter 
the Service. For these reasons, we have decided to keep open, 
and even to extend somewhat, the field of direct recruitment, 
as it is obvious that it is only by offering yearly a constant and 
fairly large number of appointments that the Police Service 
can become generally known as offering a suitable career to young 
Indians of the right stamp. As regards the Provincial Service 
officers, the present position is that they are allotted 11 per cent, 
of the 33 per cent, of the Indian Police Service posts now being 
filled by recruitment from Indian sources. In proposing to raise 
this figure to 20 per cent, for the future, we feel that we are opening 
up considerably wider prospects of promotion to the selected 
Provincial Service officer, to whose fitness for the higher posts 
in the Department we have had convincing testimony. We 
recommend in addition that in any year in which the full quota 
of 30 per cent, of direct recruits is not obtained by open com¬ 
petition, the balance should be made good by the promotion of 
the requisite number of officers from the Provincial Service. 
Such additional appointments from the Provincial Service should 
be filled, so far as possible, by young officers of not more than 
five years’ service, who have been directly recruited as Deputy 
Superintendents, and who have given proof of fitness for early 
advancement. On promotion to the Imperial Police such young 
officers should be placed at the bottom of the list of Assistant 
Superintendents. 
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(iii) The Indian Forest Service. 

39. So far as this Service is concerned, we endorse the views 
expressed by the Islington Commission to the effect that every 
effort should be made to discover and recruit competent men 
in India and that it should be possible to meet the whole of the 
normal requirements of the Imperial branch in India within a 
reasonable period. 

Since that Commission reported, arrangements havo, we are 
informed, been made which will ensure that the instruction and 
training available at the Forest Research Institute and College 
at Dehra Dun will be not inferior to that obtainable in other parts 
of the world. We further understand that instruction and training 
on the superior scale contemplated will be commenced in 1925. 
In Burma, also, a forestry course has been inagurated at Rangoon 
University. 

The percentage of direct recruitment of Indians for the 
Indian Forest Service has been fixed at 25 per cent, for Burma 
and at 40 per cent, for the rest of India, for a period of 5 yearn 
from 1921. This includes Indians recruited both in England 
and in India. In addition, 12-|- per cent, of the posts on the 
cadre are filled by promotion of officers from the Provincial 
Forest Services. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, we recommend 
that recruitment should henceforward be in the ratio of 75 per 
cent. Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans in those Provinces in 
which Forest Administration is reserved. As regards Bombay 
and Burma, we have already expressed our view that the future 
recruitment of officers to perform the duties and functions at 
present carried out by members of the Indian Forest Service 
should be loft to the discretion of the Local Governments con¬ 
cerned. 

fiv) Indian Service oj Engineers. 

40. We have considered this Service on the basis of the 
following throe categories :—- 

(i) That portion of the cadre working in the Roads 

and Buildings Branch in Provinces in which it has been 
separated from the cadre working in the Irrigation 
Branch ; 

(ii) That portion of the same cadre working entirely in the 

Irrigation Branch in these Province?, and 

(iii) A combined cadre working both in the Roads and 

Buildings and in the Irrigation Branches in Provinces 
in which no such separation has been made. 

As regards (i), and similarly in respect of Provinces where such 
division may in future b6 made, we have already recommended 
that recruitment should henceforward be conducted on a provincial 
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basis. The fixation of the proportion of Europeans and Indians 
to be recruited is, therefore, entirely a matter for the discretion 
of the Local Governments concerned. 

As regards (ii), we recommend that future recruitment for 
the Irrigation Branch should be in the ratio of 40 per cent. 
Europeans, 40 per cent, directly recruited Indians and 20 per 
cent, promotions from the Provincial Service. 

With regard to (iii), we are of opinion that, in such circum¬ 
stances, no change should be made in the existing ratios of 
recruitment, These are 50 per cent, recruited in England and 
50 per cent, recruited in India. Of the 50 per cent, recruited 
in England, 10 per cent, must bo Indians. For Burma, the 
present percentage recruited iin England is 67 instead of 50, 
but the Province falls into the first category. 

(v) The Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, 

the Indian Educational Service and the Indian Medical Service. 

41. If our proposals are accepted regarding the provincialisa- 
tion of the Agricultural, Veterinary, Educational and Medical 
Services, the Forest Service in Bombay and Burma and the 
Roads and Buildings Branch of the Service of Engineers in those 
Provinces in which a divided cadre has been arranged, it will 
rest entirely with the Local Governments [subject to paragraph 
23 {d) in the case of the Medical Service] to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. In this matter 
the discretion of Local Governments must be unfettered, blit 
we express the hope that Ministers, on the one hand, will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans in these technical 
departments, and that qualified Europeans, on the other hand, 
may be no less willing to take service under Local Governments 
than they were, in the past, to take service under the Secretary 
of State. 

(vi) Central Services. 

42. We have carefully reviewed the evidence regarding 
recruitment for the Central Services and make the following 
recommendations :— 

(a) Political Department .—25 per cent, of the total number 

of officers recruited annually should be Indians, who 
should be obtained from the Indian Civil Service, the 
Provincial Civil Services, and from the Indian Army 
as at present. 

( b) Imperial Customs Service .—Recruitment should remain 

on the present basis, i.e., not less than half the vacan¬ 
cies are to be filled by appointment in India of statutory 
natives of India. 

(c) Superior Telegraph and Wireless Branch .—Recruitment 

should be 25 per cent, in England and 75 per cent, in 
India. 
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(d) State Railway Engineers.—Superior Revenue Establish¬ 

ment, State Railways. —We understand from the 
evidence ’ placed before us that the present rate of 
recruitment (taking an average over the departments 
as a whole) has been designed with a view to securing, 
as soon as practicable, a cadre of which, out of every 
100 officers, 50 shall have been recruited in India and 
50 in Europe. The date at which this cadre maybe 
reached is, we are informed, dependent on the provision 
of adequate training facilities in India. Measures with 
that end in view were advocated by the Islington Com¬ 
mission and we are informed that facilities have already 
been provided to a limited extent. We are strongly of 
opinion that the extension of the existing facilities 
should be pressed forward as expeditiously as possible 
in order that recruitment in India may be advanced 
as soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total 
number of vacancies in the railway departments as a 
whole, the remaining 25 per cent, being recruited in 
England. 

(e) As regards the remaining Central Services, recruitment 

should be at the discretion of the Government of India. 

(/) In Services dealt with in sub-paragraphs (b), (c) and (d), 
recruitment should be by open competition. 
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PART II.—SERVICE CONDITIONS. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Pay and Allowances. 

43. One of the questions to which we have given the most 
anxious consideration is whether a basic pay lower than that 
which obtains at present for both Europeans and Indians should 
be fixed for future recruits, Europeans receiving an adequate 
addition thereto in the form of overseas pay. The arguments 
for adopting such a course are many and familiar, and have 
formed a perennial subject of controversy ever since the problem 
of Indianization became a political issue. A great volume of 
evidence, for and against, has been submitted to the Commission, 
and may perhaps be fairly summarised as revealing a sharp cleav¬ 
age of opinion between the Services and the politicians. The 
iormer are almost unanimously opposed to a reduction of basic 
pay. They urge that it would bring about too marked a differen¬ 
tiation between the emoluments of British and Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vants, working side by side and performing similar duties. 
Indian officers further contend that far from such a reduction 
being just, they ought to receive a substantial increase in their 
pay. Political opinion, on the other hand, is strongly in favour 
of the “ market price ” principle, and contends that, whilst a 
high rate of pay may be necessary to attract Europeans, the best 
Indian candidates could be secured on considerably lower terms. 
There is much reason in this contention, which is pressed with 
vigour as one of the main justifications for increased Indianization. 

In the face of these divided, and possibly interested, counsels 
the Commission have endeavoured to view the needs of India 
from a detached and somewhat wider standpoint, and have come 
to the conclusion that it would be inadvisable, in present circum¬ 
stances, to reduce the basic pay of the Services. 

44. The existing scales of pay for the All-India Services were 
fixed in 1919-20 on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Islington Commission. A great rise in prices had taken place 
since their report was signed. This was not ignored in recasting 
the scales, but no attempt was made to increase the rupee rates 
of pay to a figure which could justly be considered as taking full 
account of this rise in prices. At the time when the scales were 
being revised a new exchange policy intended to fix the value of 
the rupee at 2s. was under consideration. It is clear that the 
belief that exchange would remain high was an important factor 
in fixing the rupee pay at rates which would otherwise have 
represented inadequate compensation for the rise in prices. We 
find strong support for th's view in the answer given in the 
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House of Commons by the Under Secretary of State for India on 
20th July, 1922 

“ The present scale of salaries was fixed with effect from 
1st December, 1919. The official exchange value of the 
rupee was then 2s. At that time it was expected that the 
exchange value would continue about that figure, though it 
could not be definitely guaranteed.” (Hansard, Vol. 156, 
p. 2292.) 

If exchange had remained at or about 2s. we believe that no 
complaint could have been made regarding the scales of 1919-20. 
But the rupee fell from 2s. 10H. in February, 1920, to below 
Is. id. in February, 1921, and, except for short periods, remained 
below Is. id. for the next two years. The effect on the financial 
resources of officers remitting large sums to England for the 
maintenance and education of their families, and consuming 
considerable quantities of imported articles the rupee price of 
which has greatly risen, was immediate and serious ; and a flood 
of memorials followed protesting against the inadequacy of the 
new scales. The withdrawal of exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance from the Services which had received it up to the introduction 
of the new scales afforded another ground for complaint, as soon 
as the rupee fell below the rate at which exchange compensation 
allowance would have been admissible under the old rules. 

45. Except for an inconsiderable increase in the pay of the 
Indian Police Service, made in 1921, the present scales of pay 
are substantially as they were fixed in 1920. They are set out 
in Appendix III. 

In approaching the question of their adequacy we desire to 
•call attention to the views expressed in the Islington Commission 
Report and in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report in this regard. 
The criterion adopted by the Islington Commission, for application 
bo pay questions, was as follows :— 

“ Government should pay so much and so much only to 
their employees as is necessary to obtain recruits of the right 
stamp, and to maintain them in such a degree of comfort 
and dignity as will shield them from temptation and keep 
them efficient for the term of their service.” 

We are in full agreement with the principle thus expressed, 
and have made it the basis of our proposals. The authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report say (paragraph 318) : — 

“ We are anxious that the present opportunity should be 
taken to do something towards restoring the real pay of the 
existing services to the level which proved attractive 20 years 
ago.” 

This recommendation was made six years ago, and it is one 
of the most insistent complaints of the Services that so little has 
been done to give effect to it. 
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46. In. the course of our enquiry, tile Services have placed 
before us carefully compiled statements of current income and 
expenditure. We could not examine these figures in such detail 
as to warrant us in accepting them as a sufficient basis for new 
scales of pay, but they afford strong evidence that a considerable 
proportion of married officers now serving are either falling into 
debt or only avoid doing so by economies which may be detri¬ 
mental to their contentment and efficiency. 

We have obtained independent confirmation of this view from 
banks or financial houses in close and constant relation with 
members of the Services. We were informed that a great many' 
officers, particularly in the early years of married life, are at present 
in debt to au extent which was unknown 20 years ago ; and that 
this is in no sense due to extravagance. Insurance policies are 
pledged as security for advances to a much greater extent than 
formerly and in many cases their surrender value taken. In 
other words officers are mortgaging or sacrificing the provision 
made for their families in the event of their death and only 
escape from their difficulties, if at all, towards the end of their 
service. This is an undesirable state of affairs, from the public 
as well as the private point of view, and one which calls for early 
alleviation. 

47. Arguments based upon statistical comparisons of prices 
must always be used with caution, but the following facts should, 
we think, have weight in considering the remuneration of the 
Services. 

(i) Such information as we have obtained as to the cost of 

living for a European in India, in 1914 and in 1923 
points to an increase of about 60 per cent, within 
that period. 

(ii) Simultaneously there has been a greatly increased drain 

in the matter of home remittances. Expenditure on 
the maintenance and education of children in England 
is perhaps the commonest and the most substantial 
item in this connection and a comparison between the 
fees charged bv a representative group of Public 
Schools in 1923 and 1914 (taken from the Public 
Schools Year Book) shows au increase of over 50 per 
cent. The increase is more marked in the case of the 
less expensive schools, and the struggle of the average- 
married officer to give his children an education not 
inferior to his own is undoubtedly severe. 

It will be remembered that, the scales in force for the All- 
India Services up to 1919 were considered by the Islington 
Commission to be in adequate in 1914 and we do not consider 
that the increases given in the former years were commensurate 
with the rise in prices before and after 1914. The present rates- 
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of pay are therefore far below “ the level which proved attractive 
20 years ago.” 

48. We have made enquiries of a. large number of commercial 
houses in India regarding the remuneration of their superior 
European staff, and particularly regarding improvements in 
such remuneration since 1914. The evidence we received was 
in most cases given under a pledge that it would be treated as 
confidential and we cannot therefore refer to it in detail. But, 
although the pay of their employees on joining was sometimes 
lower than that of the Civil Services, we found, generally speaking, 

(i) that increases amounting to 50 per cent., or even 75 per 

cent., had been given within the period mentioned, 

(ii) that employees whose education and training involved 

an expenditure of time and money very much less than 
those of the Civil Services might reasonably look 
forward to salaries comparing favourably with the 
general standard of the Service time scales ; and that 
the rewards to exceptional men are out of all proportion 
to those attainable in Government service, 

(iii) that, apart from salaries, commercial houses of the 

better class in India add to the remuneration of their 
European employees in various ways which have no 
parallel in Government service. Bonuses are given in 
addition to pay and retiring bonuses in addition to 
pensions. In some cases pay and pension are given 
free of income tax. Substantial contributions are 
made to the provident funds of the employees. 
Remittance of a proportion of salary is allowed at 
rates well above the current rate of exchange. Free 
quarters, in some cases furnished quarters, are provided, 
or an allowance in lieu which has been raised substan¬ 
tially since 1914. Senior officers draw motor car 
allowances. Passages are provided at reasonable 
intervals for officers, and sometimes for their families. 

It is not suggested that Government is in a position to treat 
its own employees in such a generous fashion, but the disparity 
of remuneration as between a commercial and an official career 
has become so conspicuous, and so discouraging to Civil Servants, 
that we feel something should be done without delay to restore 
Contentment. 

In dealing with this question we have borne constantly in 
mind the urgent need for economy in Indian administration, but 
after the most careful consideration we think that the improve¬ 
ment in emoluments set out in paragraphs 52 to 55 are absolutely 
necessary. 

49. A striking and gratifying feature of the official repre¬ 
sentations which have been submitted to us by the various 
Service Associations and individual officers is their expression 
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of whole-hearted acceptance of the reforms and the spirit of the 
Government of India Act. They have stated, unreservedly, 
their anxiety to assist and play their part in the progress of India 
along the road to self-governmont. They have only pleaded that, 
so long as they are engaged in this task, they should be treated 
with justice and consideration and that their material conditions 
of service should be made fair and tolerable. 

50. It has been represented to us almost unanimously by 
the Indian members of the Services, that high prices have 
equally affected them and that the necessity of maintaining a 
standard of living comparable to that of their European 
colleagues, apart from the special demands on account of their 
religious and social obligations which are peculiar to Indians, 
places them in a financial position no less embarrassing than that 
of European officers. It is partly on account of these repre¬ 
sentations that we have, in paragraph 43, recommended that the 
basic pay should not be: lowered. At the same time, having 
regard to Indian public opinion as to the recessity of economising 
the cost of Public Services, we are not prepared to recommend 
an increase in their emoluments. Wo have, therefore, except in 
the case of the Indian Police Service, adopted a system which 
will meet the requirements mainly of European married officers, 
particularly those in the middle years of their service. 

51. We do not propose, except in the cases dealt with in 
paragraphs 52 and 59, to revise the existing scales of basic 
pay recently fixed for the various Services, and confine our 
recommendations to the giving of relief in other and simpler 
ways. The system we have adopted is to improve the overseas 
pay in certain years of service and to make it remittable at a 
favourable rate. In addition, we recommend the grant of other 
benefits as set out in paragraphs 63, 92 and 93. 

We accordingly make the following proposals for the All' 
India Services, including, of course, all present members of 
the All-India Services employed in the transferred field of 
administration. 

Indian Police Pay. 

52. The case of the Police Service is peculiar. The conditions 
have changed and whilst, on the one hand, more specialised 
training is now necessary to equip the present-day police officer 
for the efficient discharge of his duties, his responsibilities, on 
the other hand, have become more onerous and irksome and 
require greater intelligence and resource. With a view, theref ore, 
to making the service more attractive, we are prepared to treat 
it as an exception and to improve its basic pay. But to avoid 
disturbing the relative position of the Service to other Services, 
we have not altered the maximum basic pay. What we propose, 
in order to make the initial basic pay more attractive to the 
Indian youths of the proper class, is to raise it slighlty, without 
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altering, in the first four years, the total emoluments which are 
considered to be sufficiently attractive for the European recruit. 
The following is the scale we recommend :— 

Rupees per mensem. 



Inferior. 

Superior. 

Year. 

Present. 


Proposed. 

Present. 

Propos 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

.. 325 


350 .. 

— 

— 

2 

.. 350 


375 

— 

— 

3 

.. 375 


400 .. 

— 

— 

4 

.. 400 


425 

— 

— 

5 

.. 425 


450 '.. 

— 

—. 

6 

.. 450 


475 .. 

600 .. 

650 

7 

.. 475 


500 .. 

625 .. 

675 

8 

.. 500 


525 .. 

650 .. 

700 

9 

.. 525 


550 .. 

675 .. 

725 

10 

.. 550 


575 .. 

700 .. 

750 

11 

.. -575 


600 .. 

725 .. 

800 

12 

.. 600 


625 .. 

750 .. 

825 

13 

.. 625 


650 .. 

775 .. 

850 

14 

.. 650 


675 .. 

800 .. 

900 

15 

.. 675 


700 .. 

825 .. 

925 

16 

— 


— 

850 .. 

950 

17 

— 


— 

900 

1,000 

18 

— 


— 

950 .. 

1,025 

19 

— 


— 

1,000 .. 

1,050 

20 

— 


— 

1,050 .. 

1,075 

21 

— 


— 

1,100 .. 

1,100 

22 

— 


— 

1,150 .. 

1,150 

23 

— 


— 

1,200 .. 

1,200 

24 

— 


— 

1,250 .. 

1,250 

25 

— - 


— 

1,300 .. 

1,300 

26 

— 


— 

1,350 .. 

1,350 

Selection 

.. — 


— 

1,450 .. 

1,450 


Overseas Pay — (General). 

53. The present rates of overseas pay are Rs. 150, Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 250, except in the Indian Police Service, where a lower rate 
of Rs. 125 is provided in the first three years in consequence of 
the earlier age at which the recruit enters the service. In granting 
relief in overseas pay, we have adopted the rule of not varying 
the stages at which the overseas pay rises under the existing 
orders from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 in the different Services. The 
number of years of service after which the rate of overseas pay 
rises from one figure to another, is different for different Services, 
and we do not wish to go behind the reasons which led Govern¬ 
ment to lay down these differences. But we are of opinion 
that about the time when the rate rises from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, 
the European officer has generally married and is beginning to 
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be faced bv heavier expenses. We Have, therefore, decided to 
recommend that the rise from Rs. 150 should be to Rs. 250 and not 
to Rs. 200. In other words we propose to abolish the Rs. 200 rate, 
and to substitute for it the rate of Rs. 250 in the years in which 
it is now prescribed according to the scales of pay now in force. 

The second addition to overseas pay which we recommend is 
in the latter half cf an officer’s re-vice. We propose that from the 
12th year onwards, the rate of overseas pay of all Services should 
be raised from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, except in the case of the Indian 
Police Service where, owing to recruitment at an earlier age, 
the increase should come three years later, i.e., from the 15th year 
onwards. 

The rates of overseas pay for the various Services, according 
to our proposals, will thus be :— 

Indian Service of Engineers : 

For the First 7 years, Rs. 150 ; 
for the next 4 years, Rs. 250. 

Indian Civil Service and Indian Forest 'Service : 

For the first 8 years, Rs. 150 ; 
for the next 5 years, Rs. 250. 

Indian Educational Service , Indian Agricultural Service and 
Indian Veterinary Service : 

For the first 5 years, Rs. 150; 
for the next 6 years, Rs. 250. 

In the 12th year, and thereafter up to the end of the time scale, 
in all the above mentioned Services, Rs. 300. 

In the Indian Medical Service, Captains with more than three 
years’ service, who now get Rs. 200, will be entitled to Rs. 250, 
while Majors with not less than 11 years’ service, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels, will get Rs. 300 instead of Rs. 250. 

In the Indian Police Service, in which recruits are, on the 
average, 3 years younger than in the other Services, and in which 
the basic pay is to bo raised for reasons already given, the rupee 
rates of overseas pay should be a,s under : — 


In the first three years 

Rs. 

100 

In the fourth year 

Rs. 

125 

In the next four years .. 

Rs. 

150 

In the next six years 

In the 15th year and thereafter to the end of 

Rs. 

250 

the time scale 

Rs. 

300 


Remittance Privileges. —( General.) 

54. In all Services, the Police included, from the 5th year of 
service onwards every officer of non-Asiatic domicile should be 
permitted to remit his overseas pay as above proposed through 
the High Commissioner at a rate of 2s. to the rupee, or to draw it 
in London in sterling at that rate. Indian members of the Services 
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who are already entitled to overseas pay, should draw the increase 
which we propose in such overseas pay, but should only he entitled 
to the remittance privilege if they can satisfy the High Commis¬ 
sioner that they have wives or childern in Europe. 

Officers promoted to the selection grade in the Indian Police 
Service, the Indian Medical Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, and to the senior and 
junior selection grades in the Indian Educational Service should 
draw the maximum overseas pay and also receive the remittance 
privilege described above. 

We have set out in Appendix III tables showing the present 
and the proposed emoluments of these various Services. 

Administralive Posts. 

55. These proposals involve some adjustment of the pay? of 
officers in lower administrative posts. The pay of Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police, Superintending Engineers in the Indian 
Service of Engineers, and Conservators of Forests in the Indian 
Forest Service, should be fixed at Rs. 2,150, instead of the present 
ineremental pay of Rs. 1,750—100—2,150, but in that case they 
would receive no remittance benefit. 

With regard to administrative posts, above the time scale, 
other than those referred to in this paragraph, we have not found 
it possible to come to an agreement as to the nature and .extent, 
if any, of the improvement in emoluments which should be made. 
The English Members, on the one hand, regard it as essential that 
the financial positions of such officers should be substantially 
improved. They have therefore submitted their proposals in this 
-connection in a separate note (Appendix IV). The Indian Mem¬ 
bers, on the other hand, are opposed to any recommendations 
in this direction and have similarly recorded their views in Ap¬ 
pendix IV. 

Women’s Branch, I. E. S. 

56. The Women’s Branch of the Indian Educational Service 
is paid on a lower scale than the other All-India Services. We 
think that they have a claim to some improvement in their emo¬ 
luments but not necessarily to the same extent as the con¬ 
cessions recommended above for the All-India Services generally. 

We would leave it to the Government of India to give special 
consideration to their case and .to make the necessary recommenda¬ 
tions to the Secretary of State. 

Central Services. 

57. We consider that in principle the concessions proposed for 
members of the All-India Services should nmtatis mutandis be grant¬ 
ed to all European officers in the Central Services appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and to such other European officers, who, 
although appointed by the Government of India, were so appointed 
on the basis of a non-Asiatic domicile. 
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Judicial Pay in the Indian Civil Service. 

58. Officers appointed to the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service have for many years received additional pay. Since 
the reorganisation of 1919 it has been fixed at Rs. 150 a month. 
This advantage in pay was given in view of the fact that, in the 
past, the general attractions of judicial work were inferior to those 
on the executive side, and consequently a higher rate of pay had to 
be offered to induce men to enter the Judicial Branch voluntarily. 
We do not consider that this consideration any longer applies. 
The duties of officers on the executive side have become so onerous 
that the judicial side has by comparison become the more attrac¬ 
tive of the two, and we see no reason why any special inducement 
should be offered to officers to enter it. 

We do not propose that the present Judicial Pay should be 
withdrawn from any officers who elected for the Judicial Branch 
and was appointed to it between the reorgnisation of the pay 
scale in 1919 and the date of our Report, or from any officer 
who was receiving the judicial allowance as a permanent element 
in his salary at the date of our Report. We recommend, however, 
that no officer appointed to the Judicial Branch after the latter 
date should receive in respect of his service therein anything 
more than the pay appropriate to his length of service in the time 
scale which we have recommended above for the Indian Civil 
Service generally. We have been informed that in Madras the 
Judicial Pay, which under the rules in force at the time was due 
to Provincial Service officers holding listed judicial posts, has been 
withheld from them because, unlike the Judicial Pay of officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, it was subject to the vote of the 
Legislative Council which refused to vote it. We consider that 
the refusal to provide the necessary funds constitutes an unfair 
discrimination against this particular class of officer and that 
their grievance should be met. 

Technical Pay in the Indian Service of Engineers and Superior 

Telegraph Branch. 

59. When the pay of the Superior Services was revised in 
1919-20 the Secretary of State, in the case of the Indian Service 
of Engineers and the Superior Telegraph Branch, not only differ¬ 
entiated by means of overseas pay between officers of European 
and Indian domicile, but made a further differentiation by 
means of technical pay between officers trained in Europe and 
those trained in India. This technical pay amounts to only Rs. 76 
a month, but it has given rise to very widespread dissatis¬ 
faction. The principle underlying the grant of overseas pay is 
well understood by all concerned, but the introduction of technical 
pay has been regarded as creating an invidious distinction and as 
reflecting upon the technical qualification of officers recruited in 
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India. We understand that the decision was based on the view 
that India does not at present afford the same facilities for 
technical training as are obtainable in Europe, and that the 
engineer recruited in Europe must for the present be held to 
possess a higher market value than an engineer recruited in India. 
This distinction does not appear to us justifiable, having regard 
to the number of distinguished engineers who have received 
their training in India, at Roorkee and elsewhere. In any case 
the officers of the Service, whether recruited in, Europe, or in 
India., carry out the same work, and we see no reason why they 
should not receive the same pay. We accordingly recommend 
that the technical pay referred to above should be reckoned as 
part of the basic pay of the Service, arid that officers who received 
their training at the Indian engineering colleges, whether they 
be Indians or Europeans, should, except for overseas pay, receive 
the same emoluments as officers trained in Europe. The scale 
of basic pay for the Indian Service of Engineers set out in Appendix 
III is drawn up in accordance with this conclusion. 

Pay of Military Officers of the Political Department. 

60. The Political Department of the Government of India is 
composed partly of officers of the Indian Civil Service and partly 
of Indian Army officers. After ten years’ service in the Depart¬ 
ment the latter are placed on a “ supernumerary list ” and are 
no longer recallable to military duty. Their career in the Depart¬ 
ment is to all intents and purposes a civil one, and their duties 
and responsibilities are the same as those of their civilian col¬ 
leagues. There is, however, a differentiation in the matter of 
pay in favour of the civilians. From the 8th till the 22nd year 
of service the latter receive a personal allowance over and above 
the pay which they draw in common with the military officers, 
and this allowance amounts on the average to Rs. 200 a month. 
The military officers in the Department have represented to us 
that this differentiation is inequitable. We think this contention 
is justified. Our view is strengthened by the practical considera¬ 
tion that the Political Department does not, as matters stand, 
offer sufficient attraction to military officers of the type required 
for its difficult and exacting duties. We are informed that 
whereas formerly the number of applicants was far in excess of 
the vacancies, at present great difficulty is experienced in securing 
suitable officers. It has been the invariable rule in the case of 
military officers serving with Indian Civil Service officers in 
mixed “ Commissions,” such as exist in the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, Burma, and Assam, that all draw equal pay, and we 
can see no valid reason for making an exception in the case of 
military officers of the Political Department. We recommend, 
therefore, that in future they should receive the same pay as 
iheir Civilian colleagues. We have dealt with **»'*« pension 
grievance in Chapter VIII, paragraph 73. 
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Pay of Specialist Officers. 


61. Apart from the All-india Services and the Central Services, 
there is a class of officers whose claim to similar treatment in the 
matter of pay concessions has to he considered. These are 
specialist officers, recruited either by the Secretary of State or 
Local Governments, who arc not members of anv organised 
Service but whose status and emoluments are generally comparable 
with those of the Superior Services dealt with above, ft will be 
convenient to deal first with the Public Works Department 
specialists. These officers are employed on work of a permanent 
character, for example as architects, electrical engineers and 
sanitary engineers under various Local Governments. They are 
recruited on contract for a fixed period of years in the first instance, 
but in so far as the duties on which they are engaged are of a 
permanent and not a temporary nature they have a reasonable 
expectation that, so long as their work is satisfactory, their 
services will be retained. In the past many of them have been 
engaged on a permanent basis on the completion of their contracts. 

They fall into three classes :— 

(«) Those appointed by the Secretary of State and holding 
permanent appointments. The pay of these is equiva¬ 
lent to that of officers of the Indian Service of Engineers 
of similar standing, and We recommend that they 
should receive the same concessions as are recommended 
for officers of the latter Service. 

(b) Officers appointed by the Secretary of State and serving 

under contract. If the terms of the contract contain 
a clear implication that permanent employment is 
contemplated, subject, to approved service, on the 
conclusion of the temporary contract, we think there 
is a case for the revision of the contract so as to give 
an improvement comparable with that given to officers 
of similar standing in the Indian Service of Engineers. 
On the other hand if the terms of the contract clearly 
contemplate the officer’s employment in work of 
limited duration we see no reason for its revision! 

(c) Certain specialist officers have been appointed by the 

Local Governments and their pay is therefore subject 
to the vote of the Legislative Councils. We recommend 
that their cases should be treated generally on the 
lines of (a) and ( b ) above. 

The same general principles should be applied to specialist 
officers in other departments, such as Forest Specialists, Agri¬ 
cultural Engineers, and to officers holding various miscellaneous 
appointments. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Passages. 

62. Hitherto Government has not provided passages for officers 
of the Services cr their families when travelling to Europe on 
leave. The principle adopted has been , that emoluments should 
be fixed on a scale sufficient to cover the cost of passages and 
that the officer should be left to make his own arrangements. 

The evidence laid before us showed, that the inadequacy of the 
existing rates of pay, combined with the great rise in shipping 
rates in recent years, has made it increasingly difficult for officers 
to meet passage charges. It is true that the Government now 
makes advances free of interest to cover the cost of passages; 
but these are repayable by instalments after the officers return 
to duty, and in a large proportion of cases the married officer, 
especially, is confronted with the alternative of having either to 
incur a considerable burden of debt, or to postpone taking leave 
to the detriment of the health of himself and his family. In such 
cases the officer’s efficiency must suffer, and we feel strongly 
that the granting of some relief in this regard would be in the 
interests of Government as well as of the officer concerned. 

63. After reviewing the whole subject, we have decided to 
recommend that passages on the following scale should be granted 
to all officers of non-Asiatic domicile in the Superior Civil Services. 

The officer himself should receive 4 return passages during 
his service (of the standard of P. & 0. first class “ B ”), and, 
when married, bis wife should be entitled to as many return 
passages as may be to bis credit. In addition one single passage 
should be granted for each child. 

The application of this scheme to officers already in the service 
presents certain difficulties, but we suggest the following scale, 
based upon the length of the officer’s service :— 

Number of 

Officer's service at the date when the Return Passages 

scheme comes into effect. for the Officer 

and his wife. 

Less than 7 years .. .. .. 4 

Over 7 and less than 14 years .. .. 3 

Over 14 and. less than 21 years .. .. 2 

21 years and over .. .. .. 1 

With a single passage for each child. 

The family of an officer who dies in service should be repatriated 
at Government expense, even though be has exhausted the 
full number of passages admissible to himself and his family under 
these proposals. 

»2 
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The above scheme should be applicable to officers of all Superior 
Civil Services, of non-Asiatic domicile. It should also be extended 
to Indian officers of the Indian Civil Service who were recruited 
by the Secretary of State and who receive overseas pay, but 
should not extend to their families. 

64. Apart from the passage concessions above referred to, 
we have recommended in paragraphs 92 and 93 of our Report, 
that certain measures of relief, in connection with medical 
attendance and limitation of house rent, should be granted to the 
Services, and we have given full weight to the financial value 
of all these concessions, in fixing the new rates of overseas pay 
and remittance privilege which we have recommended ill 
Chapter VI. 

The measure of relief which the Services are intended to 
receive under our scheme must therefore be considered as a 
whole, and we regard it as essential that no portion of it should 
be regarded as less certain than another. 

In this connection we are conscious of two factors which 
might defeat the objects of our proposals, or, at any rate, upset 
the balance of our combined scheme of relief. On the one hand, 
if the passage concessions were to be given in the form of an 
allowance, it would be votable from year to year and might 
be subject to a varying fate in the different Provinces. These 
risks and uncertainties would place the Services in a very unfair 
position and might render our proposal largely nugatory. 

On the other hand, if the concession were to take the form 
of an unconditional increase of ordinary pay, which would be 
available for the individual officer to spend as he pleased, there 
would be the risk (emphasised by many Service witnesses) that 
it might be imprudently diverted to purposes other than that 
for which we had intended it, with serious consequences, possibly, 
both to the officer and his family. 

In seeking a way out of this dilemma, we have regarded it 
as fundamental that the relief which we are recommending 
should be real, and not exposed to political or other risks. 

In our subsequent Chapter on Safeguards (para. 85) we make 
certain recommendations with regard to the execution of a legal 
covenant, enforceable in the Courts, between every officer in the 
Superior Services and the authority which has appointed him. 
In such covenant, all details of the officer’s terms and conditions 
of service should be clearly set forth, so that, in case of any breach 
of contract, he could seek the appropriate legal remedy. 

This safeguard, to which we attach great importance as an 
ultimate security, must at best involve a slow and cumbersome 
procedure for the individual officer, who, meanwhile, unless and 
until the authorities concerned have accepted the principle, 
and executed the covenants, will have no protection at all with 
regard to allowances or concessions which are votable. 
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In the face of these circumstances, we propose the following 
solution which, in our opinion, obviates, so far at least as 
passages are concerned, the difficulties above referred to. 

65. In arriving at our recommendations with regard to the 
new rates of overseas pay and remittance privilege, we have 
estimated that, averaging over a British officer’s whole service, 
the money value of the passage concession might be taken 
as Rs. 50 a month, and, in our financial calculations, we have 
proceeded throughout on that assumption. 

We therefore recommend :— 

(a) That an addition of Rs. 50, or such amount as may from 
time to time be deemed sufficient by Government 
for the purpose of financing the concession laid down 
in paragraph 63, should be credited monthly to the 
pay of all British members of the Superior Civil 
Services who are, in accordance with our recommenda¬ 
tions, entitled to the grant of free passages. In the 
case of Indian officers who are entitled to passage 
concessions, probably Rs. 25 a month would be sufficient. 
The said sums should be deducted at the source by 
the Accountant-General and transferred to a special 
“ Passage Fund ” in rvhich the contributions thus made 
by every officer would be allowed to accumulate. 
This fund, which should be kept separate from all 
other Government accounts, should he administered 
by the Government concerned and managed in such a 
manner as they may deem fit. In particular they 
should have power to appropriate from the total of 
the fund any sum wiiich might from time to time 
constitute an available surplus after making the 
necessary provision for the passage charges. No 
officer would have any claim to any balance remaining 
in the fund after payment of the passages to which 
he was entitled. 

(b) When an officer requires funds to defray the expenses 

of the passages to which he is entitled under our 
recommendations in paragraph 63 he should apply 
to the Government concerned, or the official appointed 
by it for the purpose, and on proving that he is so 
entitled, and on production of the Steamship Company’s 
invoice for the appropriate tickets, the Accountant- 
General should either pay the Company direct, or 
issue to the officer the equivalent amount to enable 
him to pay the charges himself. 

(c) The amount mentioned in clause (a) should not count 

towards pension or leave or furlough allowance of the 
officer concerned. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Pensions. 

66. Officers of the Services in India ordinarily retire at an age 
when heavy commitments have still to be met for the upbringing 
and education of children. Hence the Services, and particularly 
married officers, regard the adequacy of their pensions as no less 
important than the adequacy of their pay. 

The representatives of the Services have pressed upon our 
attention that their pensions are inadequate, especially those 
of the Uncovenanted Services. They base their case, in the 
main, on the rise in the cost of living, including house accommo¬ 
dation, in India and in England since the war, and on the increase 
in the expenses of education. They also urge the following 
considerations : — 

(a) That the existing pension-scales bear little or no relation 
to the scales of pay, with the result that an officer who 
may have been in receipt of emoluments which enabled 
him to live in reasonable comfort finds himself, on 
retirement, reduced to an income on which he can only 
subsist with difficulty. This point has been similarly 
pressed by Indian members of the Uncovenanted 
Services. 

(b) That, although the present’ scales were based on the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission which re¬ 
ported so recently as 1915, the revision which was 
actually effected in 1919, was made before the great 
rise of prices in India, whilst any advantages then 
accruing to the English members of the Services from 
the prevailing high rate of exchange have disappeared. 

(c) That bonus additions to pensions have been awarded to 

the Home Civil Services to compensate for the post-war 
rise in prices. 

(d) That the pensions of civil officers in certain of the Crown 
Colonies have recently been substantially and per¬ 
manently increased for the same reason. 

(i) Indian Civil Service. 

67. Under the present rules, the members of the Indian 
Civil Service, after 25 years, of which 21 years must have been 
“ active ” service, are entitled to a pension of Rs. 10,666§, subject 
to a minimum of £1,000 if drawn in England, Towards this 
pension all members of the service, except Members of Council, 
were required to contribute 4 per cent, of their pay until the 
year 1919, when, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Islington Commission, this system was abolished and Government 
assumed the charge of the full pension of £1,000 per annum. 
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A deduction of 4 per cent, is still made from pay, but the 
monies so accruing are credited to a provident fund, for the 
benefit of the officers concerned on. their retirement. 

It has been calculated that, under the old system, officers, 
.during the full period of their service, contributed a sum which 
represented at the time of retirement £250 per annum towards 
their own pensions. The indirect result of the change effected in 
1919 has, therefore, been to increase the amount of pension 
which Government provides. This increase is quite small in 
tlie case of those retiring within a few years of the introduction 
of the change, but it grows every year until those who retire 
some 20 years hence will receive the full £250 benefit. We do 
not feel able, in all the circumstances, to recommend any further 
increase. 

Some concession with regard to this 4 percent, contribution 
has recently been made in favour of those officers who would 
otherwise have derived little advantage from the change, and we 
have been pressed to recommend further concessions. After 
very careful consideration, we have come to the conclusion 
that the difficulties in the way of reopening this question are 
insuperable. 

68. The cases of Members of Council and Governors of Pro¬ 
vinces call for special consideration. The Islington Commission 
recommended that a special pension of £1,200 per annum should 
be sanctioned for Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, but this 
recommendation was not adopted. The reformed system of 
Government has, however, invested the holders of these appoint¬ 
ments with new and far-reaching responsibilities, and it is, in 
our opinion, but just and equitable that this fact should be 
recognised. We therefore recommend that members of the 
Indian Civil Service who attain to the rank of Member of Council 
should be given an increase of pension, at the rate of £50 per 
annum for each year of their service, as such, up to a maximum 
pension of £1,250. We further recommend that those who 
serve as Governors of Provinces should similarly be given an 
additional £100 for each year of service, as such, up to a maximum 
pension of £l ,500 per annum. 

69. W r e have also examined a proposal -which has been placed 
before us that Indian Civil Service “ Invalid Annuities” should 
be calculated on the same basis as proportionate pensions. This 
proposal involves certain assumptions which are, on the whole, 
undesirable, and we are unable to support it. We therefore 
recommend that no change should be made in the existing scale 
of Invalid Annuities, so far as the Indian Civil Service is con¬ 
cerned. We deal separately, in paragraph 72, with the question 
of Invalid Annuities for the Uncovenanted Services. 
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(it) Uncovenanted Services. 

70. In the case of these Services some increase of their pensions 
has long been recognised as overdue, and it was recommended by 
the MacDonnell Committee that the ordinary pension after 
25 years’ service should be raised to Es. 6,000. We concur in 
this view that the existing rates are unduly low, having regard 
to the status of the officers concerned, and we recommend the 
following permanent rates of pension :— 


Present rale. 


Proposed rate. 


{ a) After 25 Rs. 5,000, equivalent at 
years’ the privilege rate of Is. 9 d. 

service. the rupee to £437 10s., and 
rising by Rs. 200 per annum 
to 


Rs. 6,000, equivalent at 
the privilege rate of Is. 9 d. 
the rupee to £525, and 
rising by Rs. 200 per annum 
to 


(6) After 30 Rs. 6,000, equivalent at the 
years’ privilege rate of Is. 9d. the 

service. rupee to £525. 


Rs. 7,000, equivalent at the 
privilege rate of Is. 9 d. the 
rupee to £612 10s. 


(c) Additional Rs. 300 additional to pension 
pensions, due on the ordinary scale 

lower for each year of service in 

grade. the grade up to a maximum 

of Rs. 7,500 per annum, 
equivalent at the privilege 
rate of Is. 9rf. the rupee to 
£656 5s. 


Rs. 300 additional to pension 
due on the ordinary scale 
for each year of service in 
the grade up to a maximum 
of Rs. 8,500 per annum, 
equivalent at the privilege 
rate of Is. 9 d. the rupee to 
£743 15s. 


(rf)Additional Rs. 500 additional to pension 
pensions, due on the ordinary scale 
upper for each year of service in 

grade. the grade up to a maximum 

of Rs. 8,500 per annum, 
equivalent at the privilege 
rate of Is. 9 cl. the rupee to 
£743 15s. 


Rs. 500 additional to pension 
due on the ordinary scale 
for each year of service in 
the grade up to a maximum 
of Rs. 9,500 per annum, 
equivalent at the privilege 
rate of Is. 9 d. the rupee to 
£831 5s. 


71. Numerous representations have reached us from retired 
officers of various Uncovenanted Services, pressing that if anv 
increase of pension is granted to officers still serving, their claims 
also shall receive consideration. We have already laid down the 
principle, in other connections, that we are not prepared to make 
financial recommendations of a retrospective character, and we 
therefore regret our inability to reopen the case of these officers. 

72. With regard to the present scales of invalid annuities for 
the superior Uncovenanted Services we are of opinion that they 
should he improved. We recommend that the limit of ten years 
before which an invalid annuity can be earned should be reduced 
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to seven, and that the existing scales should be raised as shown in 
the following table ; — 


Completed 
Years 
of 

Qualifying ' 

Sere ice. 

1—6 Gratuity of 1 month’s pay for each completed 

year of service. 


Uncovenanted Services. 


Invalid Gratuity or Pension. 


Maximum. 

£ 







at Is. 9d. 





Rs. 

to the 






rup.ee. 

7 

Pension of 7-sixtieths of average emoluments . . 

2,000 

175 

8 

ditto 

8-sixtieths 

ditto 

2,350 

205 

9 

ditto 

9-sixtieths 

ditto 

2,700 

236 

10 

ditto 

10-sixtieths 

ditto 

3,000 

262 

11 

ditto 

11-sixtieths 

ditto 

3,200 

280 

12 

ditto 

12-sixtieths 

ditto 

3,400 

297 

13 

ditto 

13-sixtieths 

ditto 

3,600 

315 

14 

ditto 

14-sixtieths 

ditto 

3,800 

332 

15 

ditto 

15-sixtieths 

ditto 

4,000 

350 

16 

ditto 

16-sixtieths 

ditto 

4,200 

367 

17 

ditto 

17-sixtieths 

ditto 

4,400 

385 

18 

ditto 

18-sixtieths 

ditto 

4,600 

402 

19 

ditto 

19-sixtieths 

ditto 

4,800 

420 

20 

ditto 

20-sixtieths 

ditto 

5,000 

437 

21 

ditto 

21-sixtieths 

ditto 

5,200 

455 

22 

ditto 

22-sixtieths 

ditto 

5,400 

472 

23 

ditto 

23-sixtieths 

ditto 

5,600 

490 

24 

ditto 

24-sixtieths 

ditto 

5,800 

507 

25 ] 




( 6,000 

525 

26 | 




| 6,200 

542 

27 f 

ditto 

30-sixtieths 

ditto 

1 6,400 

560 

28 | 




| 6,600 

577 

29 j 




v 6,800 

595 


(Hi) Miscellaneous Appointments and Services. 

(a) Military officers serving in the Political Department or in other 
civil departments whose pensions are governed by the same rules as 
in the Political Department. 

73. The existing rule under which officers holding certain quali¬ 
fying posts continuously for three years earn the maximum pension 
£1,000 or £000, as the case may be, does not in practice work 
equitably. Not only may it happen that the age limit of 55 
comes into operation before the qualifying service is completed, 
but a brief period of reversion will disqualify an officer who may 
in fact have held one of these appointments for a total period 
exceeding that prescribed. 

The difficulty could he met by applying the ordinary rules 
which govern the grant of similar additional pensions in the Civil 
TJncovenanted Services. There the principle is laid down that an 
additional pension is given for each completed year of qualifying 
service, and all service qualifies, whether continuous or not. 
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We therefore recommend that the existing rule requiring the 
qualifying service to be continuous should be revoked, and that 
the rule applying to the additional pensions of the Uncovenanted 
Services should be substituted. 

We recommend further that each completed year of qualifying 
service should earn one-third of the additional pension appropriate 
to the post. 

(b) Women’* Educational Service. 

This is one of the Uncovenanted All-India Services, appointed 
by the Secretary of State. The benefits which we have recom¬ 
mended for these Services generally will therefore be applicable 
to this case. 

(r) Chaplains. 

At present Chaplains obtain a pension of £480 per annum after 
23 years’ service. Until the year 1920 their pension was £365 per 
annum. When this revision was made it was intended that the 
pensions of Chaplains should approximate to those of the Un¬ 
covenanted Services. Actually the rates have been appreciably 
higher, owing to the accident that the ' e wions of Chaplains was 
fixed in sterling at a time when the exchange happened to stand 
at 2s. to the rupee. We sec; no sufficient reason why Chaplains 
should enjoy more favourable treatment than officers of the 
Uncovenanted Services. Tf our recommendation regarding the 
pensions of the latter be accepted, officers of those Services will 
receive a sterling pension of £525 per annum after 25 years’ service 
or of £490 per annum after 23 years’ service. This is practically 
the same as the pension of £480 per annum which Chaplains 
obtain after 23 years’ service and we do not consider that there is 
any case for further improvement. 

(cl) J udges of the High Court*. 

At present the pensions of High Court Judges are fixed at 
£1,200 per annum after lli years’ service in that capacity. We 
are not prepared to recommend any increase in their rate of 
pension, which, in view of the comparatively short period of 
service after which it can be earned, we consider to be adequate. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Proportionate Pensions, Provident Funds, and Family 
Pension Funds. 

74. Numerous representations have been made to us in favour 
of modifying the present rules governing the grant of propor¬ 
tionate retiring pensions. Of these representations, the more 
important are :— 

(i) That compensation for loss of career should be given in 
addition to proportionate pension in cases other than of 
compulsory retirement.. 
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We are unable to support this claim. In our view, the present 
rules governing the grant of proportionate pension are sufficiently 
generous for those who are not ready and willing to serve under 
the reformed system of government. 

(ii) That the scheme for 'proportionate pensions should he 

extended to those officers Who were recruited in 1919 
and were prepared to come out to India before January 
1, 1920, but who, for various reasons, and through no 
fault of their own, did not in fact arrive until after that 
date. 

We consider that these officers have a good claim for favourable 
consideration, and we recommend that the privilege of retiring 
■on proportionate pension should be extended to them. 

(iii) That the present rule under which the previous War 

service of such officers does not count as service for the 
purposes of proportionate pension is a violation of the 
undertaking that no officer should be prejudiced by 
reason of service during the war with the armed forces 
of the Crown. 

We are doubtful, whether this grievance can be sustained, and are 
unable to recommend any change in the existing rule. 

(iv) That the privilege of retirement on proportionate pension 

should be extended to members of the Central Services. 

This claim has been urged with great persistence, but we are 
unable to support it. Officers in the Central Services are obviously 
in a different position from members of the All-India Services 
employed under Local Governments. The Government of India 
may possibly be more susceptible than formerly to political pressure 
but constitutionally its position vis-d-vis these Services remains 
practically unchanged. 

(v) That the right to retire on proportionate pension should 

be extended indefinitely. 


We have considered this claim, and recommend that in the case 
of all future British recruits to the All-India Services a rule should 
be made, and a clause inserted in their contracts to the like effect, 
that, if and when the field of service for which they have been 
recruited is transferred, it shall be open to them either :— 

(a) to retain their All-India status, or, 

jfb) to waive their contracts with the Secretary of State and 
to enter into new contracts with the Local Governments 
concerned, or, 
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(c) to retire on proportionate pension; the option to remain 
open for one year from the date of transfer. We further 
recommend that existing members of the All-India 
Services now operating in reserved fields, who do not 
make use of their present privilege to retire on propor¬ 
tionate pension after action has been taken on the 
Report of the Statutory Commission of 1929, should be 
allowed to exercise the option above specified, if and 
when the field in which their Service operates is trans¬ 
ferred. This concession should also be extended to all 
officers who jo ned the Services since 1st January, 1920. 

(vi) That the existing rule should he revoked under which 
officers of the Indian Medical Service with less than 
17 years ’ service are- not eligible to retire on 'propor¬ 
tionate pension unless the military authorities are 
unable or unwilling to absorb them in military employ¬ 
ment. 


We are unable to recommend any change in the existing rule in 
this respect. 


Extraordinary Pensions. 

75. We recommend that a new rule should be framed, or the 
existing rule modified, to cover the case of officers who lose 
their lives or are seriously injured, as an act of reprisal connected 
with their ho .ding of a particular office, or resulting from action 
taken by them in their official capacity, even in cases when they 
are not actually engaged at the moment in the execution of their 
duty. 


Provident Funds. 

76. We are of opinion that for all future recruits the advisa¬ 
bility of substituting provident funds for the present system of 
pensions should be most carefully considered. It is not practi¬ 
cable for us, within the time at our disposal, to work out a detailed 
scheme of provident funds for the various Services, but we re¬ 
commend that the feasibility of establishing such funds in lieu 
of pensions should be thoroughly investigated, and, if the result 
prove acceptable to the Services and practicable from the stand¬ 
point of the finances of India, the change should be made without 
delay. 

For the existing members of the Services the substitution of a 
Provident Fund for the present pension system presents obvious 
difficulties. This, in our view, is a matter which should be left 
for expert investigation. We have reason to believe that Indian 
members of the Services would generally prefer a provident fund 
to the existing pension system. 
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Family Pension Funds. 

77. There is a general consensus of opinion in favour of the 
establishment of family pension funds for the remaining All- 
India Services on the lines of that already existing for the Indian 
Civil Service. The Islington Commission recognised the necessity 
for a family pension fund for services other than the Indian 
Civil Service, and it is understood that a scheme is at present 
being worked out bv actuarial experts and that the requisite 
material has already been collected. 

It is not apparent why the initiation of such a scheme has been 
so long delayed, and we are of opinion that steps should be taken 
to introduce it as soon as practicable. 

78. With regard to the family pension fund of the Indian 
Civil Service, it is urged by members of the service that the fund 
is not being managed as advantageously as it might be, from the 
point of view of the subscribers, who, it is alleged, are not receiving 
the full benefits to which they claim to be entitled, having regard 
to the admittedly prosperous financial position of the fund. 

In view of the widespread uneasiness on this point which 
seems to exist in Service circles, we are of opinion that an inde¬ 
pendent actuarial investigation into the position of the fund, 
and the possibility of increasing the benefits derivable therefrom, 
should be undertaken, and that the result of this investigation 
should be communicated to all subscribers as soon as possible. 

There is also force in the contention of several witnesses that, 
as the fund consists almost entirely of the subscribers’ own 
money, they should be allowed to participate in its management. 
We recommend, therefore, that an independent Board, consisting 
of a retired member of the Service, a representative of the India 
Office, and an independent actuary, should be constituted to 
administer the fund, subject to the final control and supervision 
of the Secretary of State. 

It has further been represented to us that, owing to the 
difference in social customs and in vital statistics between Indians 
and Europeans, it would be advisable to close the existing fund 
as soon as practicable and to open a new fund divided into Indian 
and European branches. We agree with this view. We under¬ 
stand that this question is already engaging the consideration of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary of State, and venture 
to hope that an early decision will be reached. 

CHAPTER X. 

Safeguards. 

General. 

79. It was only to be expected that the constitutional changes 
effected by the Government of India Act (1919) would lead to un¬ 
easiness among members of the Services with regard to the effect 
of these changes on the conditions under which they had previously 
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served. We were not surprised, therefore, to find in the evidence 
#f the Services generally a widespread apprehension regarding 
the security of their position in various respects. Some of it 
was based on hypothetical rather than on actual conditions, 
but there are certain points on which we think it desirable that 
safeguards should be provided. It may not bo necessary ever 
to invoke them, but their effect on the contentment, and there¬ 
fore on the efficiency, of the Services will be none the less on that 
account. 

One particular apprehension by which the Services showed 
themselves to be specially affecting was with regard to the results 
which might follow if the control of the All-India Services were 
delegated by the Secretary of State to the Government of India. 
We have recommended in paragraph 13 that the Secretary of State 
should, for the present, retain his control in this respect. 

80. It has also been represented to us that an officer’s pay, 
his prospects, and consequently bis pension, may be affected 
by disciplinary action on the part of a local Government, or by 
unfair discrimination against him in matters of promotion or 
selection for higher appointments, and that the right of appeal 
to the Governor in such matters is prejudiced by the fact that 
the Governor himself has been a party to the order appealed 
against. How far there is good ground for apprehension in this 
matter we are not in a position to say, but we have made provision 
with regard to it in our proposals in Part I, Chapter IV, on the 
functions of the statutory Public Servico Commission. Their 
effect is to secure the investigation by a quasi-judicial body, 
removed from all political associations, of complaints regarding 
any orders which materially affect an officer’s position. 

“ Existing or Accruing Rights .” 

81. We have received a considerable body of representations 
arising out of the interpretation placed by the Law Officers of 
the Crown on the phrase “ existing or accruing rights ” in the 
proviso to section 96B (2) of the Government of India Act. 
This provides that “ every person appointed before the commence¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act, 1919, by the Secretary of 
State in Council to the Civil Service of the Crown in India shall 
retain all his existing or accruing rights, or shall receive such' 
compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of State 
in Council may consider just aDd equitable.” 

The question has been referred to us by the Secretary of State 
in the circumstances set out in the Despatch which follows :— 

“ 26th April, 1923. 

“ My Lord, In Your Excellency’s Government’s Despatch 
in the Home Department, No. 10, dated 29th June last, yon 
requested me to obtain an authoritative opinion as to the 
meaning to be attached to the expression ‘ existing or 
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accruing lights’ in Section DOB (2) of the Government of 
India Act. I considered your request in Council, and 
agreed that it was eminently desirable, from the point of 
view both of my own responsibilities and of the rights of 
the Services, that no uncertainty or misunderstanding should 
prevail as to the legal position created bv this section. I 
accordingly referred the matter for tire opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. In view of the notorious difficulty 
of obtaining legal opinion upon questions which do not 
present a perfectly concrete issue, and of the wide generality 
of the terms of the section, I felt bound to confine the case 
presented ro the Law Officers to the comparatively narrow 
issue raised in the memorial from the Central Provinces and 
Berar Association of Government Servants which accom¬ 
panied your Despatch. The opinion which I have obtained 
cannot therefore be regarded as an exhaustive interpretation 
of the section, and even on the case as presented to them the 
Law Officers gave their opinion subject to a reservation as 
to the difficulty of giving particular answers to general 
questions. 

“ 2. I am advised that the words ‘ accruing rights ’ in 
Section 901! (2) mean all rights to which members of the 
Civil Services are entitled, whether by statute, or by rule 
having statutory force, or by regulation in force at the time 
of their entry into service. They do not, however, include 
prospects of promotion, except in cases where the promotion 
is no more than advancement by seniority to increased pay, 
as in the case of the various appointments borne upon the 
ordinary lists of time-scales of pay. In particular, they do 
not apply to general expectations of possible appointment 
to offices, such as those of Commissioner of a Division, which 
are not included in the ordinary time-scale lists, and the 
filling of which involves selection by merit. I am advised 
accordingly that the abolition of such appointments would 
give rise to no claims to compensation except to persons who 
were actually holding them at the time of their abolition. 
I am further advised that no method of filling such appoint¬ 
ments which is not inconsistent with the Statute, even though 
it reduced the expectations of members of a particular service, 
would give rise to any claim to compensation on the part of 
any person whose actual tenure of an appointment was not 
thereby affected. Lastly, I am advised that the proviso to 
Section 96 B (2) applies not only to loss of rights (as defined 
above) resulting from the provisions of rules framed by the 
Secretary of State in Council in pursuance of the provisions 
of that sub-section, but also to a loss of rights resulting from 
rules or laws made by other authorities in exercise of powers 
delegated to them under the provisions of the same sub¬ 
section by the Secretary of State in Council. 
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“ 3. Tlie foregoing represents the strictly legal results 
which, so far as they can be ascertained without reference 
to defined circumstances, must be held to flow from the 
actual words of this sub-section, and it is my intention to 
bring the situation which thus emerges to the notice of the 
Royal Commission on the Services as a matter for their 
consideration in its bearing on general service conditions, 
and with special reference to the observation qf the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India Bill ‘ that 
every precaution should be taken to secure to the public 
servants the career in life to which they looked forward when 
they were recruited.’ For it is clear that administrative 
changes might result in a loss of selection appointments so 
considerable as seriously to prejudice the reasonable, prospects 
of the Services. If, in my opinion, such a situation should 
arise, I shall not fail to examine it with a view to determining, 
in accordance with what I conceive to be the intention of 
the Joint Select Committee and of Parliament, what measure 
of relief can be granted to the Service affected. It is desirable, 
however, that the question should first be examined in all its 
bearings by the Royal Commission, and I am hopeful that 
their recommendations may be of assistance to me in dealing 
with a difficult problem affecting the interests and security 
of those Services for whose well being I am responsible. 

“4. I propose, therefore, to lay before the Commission 
Your Excellency’s Government’s Despatch, with its enclo¬ 
sures, and the present Despatch, and I request that copies 
of this Despatch may also be supplied to all members of the 
All-India Services.” 

82. The Services claim that whatever may be the legal inter¬ 
pretation of the words “ existing or accruing rights,” the intention 
of the proviso was to secure to them their prospects of promotion 
to all higher posts existing at the time the Act was passed, or 
alternatively to secure, for them compensation for the loss of such 
prospects through the abolition of these appointments. 

We find ourselves unable to lay down any general, a priori 
ruling as to what, if any, claims to compensation might justly 
be entertained by a member or the members of a Service in the 
event of the abolition of any existing post or class of posts; or 
as to what amount of compensation, if any, should be granted. 
Our difficulty lies in the fact that such questions can only be 
equitably decided in the light of the circumstances and merits 
of each case. We recommend, therefore, that the Secretary of 
State should refer such claims for compensation, as they arise, 
for consideration and report by the Public Service Commission, 
which, being the expert authority in India on all Service questions, 
will be well qualified to form a just opinion. The Indian members, 
however, would limit the references to the. Public Service Com- 
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mission to cases other than those necessitated by retrenchment 
or curtailment of work. In such cases they consider there 
would be no groimd for compensation except for the incumbent 
of the post abolished. 

The Safeguarding of Pensions. 

S3. The apprehensions of the Services are not confined 
to the effect on the position of officers of orders by Local 
Governments in individual cases. They express grave concern 
at the prospect of future constitutional developments. In 
particular, we feel bound to note that we have found wide¬ 
spread anxiety with regard to the future security of pensions. 
We do not share this apprehension under existing circumstances, 
and we assume that, if any statutory change is made hereafter, 
involving the transfer of the financial control in this regard now- 
exercised by the Secretary of State in Council, adequate provision 
would at the same time be made for safeguarding Service pensions. 

The Commutation of Pensions. 

84. Various proposals have been put before us in the direction 
of establishing or depositing funds in England equivalent to the 
capitalised value of pensions. We are unable to support these, 
as they might adversely affect the credit of the Government of 
India. We consider, however, that some extension of the right 
to commutation of pension should be made. At present an officer 
may not commute more than one-third of his pension. We 
think this proportion should be raised to one-half, and we also 
recommend tfiat tire rates at which the commutation value is 
calculated should be revised, year by year if necessary, on the 
basis of the rate of interest payable on loans raised by Govern¬ 
ment in any such year. 

The Safeguard of a Legal Covenant. 

85. As regards emoluments generally, w r e consider that, in 
all circumstances, the most practical form of safeguard would 
be a mutually binding legal covenant, enforceable in the Civil 
Courts, between the officer and the authority which has appointed 
him. We recommend therefore that such a contract should 
be entered into in the case of all future recruits, and that to secure 
the position of existing officers a similar contract should be 
entered into, so framed as to cover the remaining liabilities 
connected with their service and the privileges to which they 
may be entitled. 

The general form of the contract might be somewhat on the 
lines of the existing Articles of Agreement adopted for the Indian 
Educational Service (see Appendix V). The appropriate and 
approved time-scale for the Service in which the officer is employed 
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should be inserted as a schedule, and additional clauses should be 
added securing, inter alia, 

(i) Leave rules not less liberal than those in existence when 
the contract was signed. 

(ii) The grant of passages. 

(iii) Remittance privileges, if any. 

(iv) Pension sales not less liberal than those in existence 

when the contract was signed. 

(v) The right to compensation on an adequate scale in the 

event of dismissal without due notice or in breach of 
definite conditions laid down. 

(vi) The right to retire on proportionate pension in certain 

circumstances. 

In our proposals on the subject of the statutory Public Service 
Commission we have made recommendations with the object of 
securing that, in the event of a breach of such a contract by a 
Government, the aggrieved officer shall, in certain circumstances, 
be indemnified against legal expenses in prosecuting his claim 
in the Civil Courts. 

86. In the event of the adoption of our recommendations 
under this head it will obviously be inappropriate to retain the 
title of “ Uncovenanted ” Services, andw r e suggest that “ Depart¬ 
mental ” Services might more accurately describe their position 
in future. 

Potability of Government Contributions to Provident Funds. 

87. Our attention has been drawn to the fact that some 
uncertainty prevails as to whether Government contributions to 
provident funds, given to certain officers in lieu of pensions, are 
or are not votable by legislative bodies. It is desirable that 
this uncertainty should be removed ; and we suggest that the 
Governor-General should consider whether he might not construe 
such contributions as pensions within the meaning of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act in accordance with Section 67 A (4) thereof, 
and that all Governors should consider the same point in accordance 
with Section 72 D (3). 

It is obvious that a conflict of opinions in the matter would 
be unsatisfactory ; and we venture to hope that all the authorities 
concerned will be able to accept the suggestion made above. 

The Position of Specialist Officers. 

88. Representations have been put before u's by specialist 
officers regarding the insecurity of their tenure of appointment. 
Those appointed on a permanent basis by the Secretary of State 
cannot be removed from service without his sanction and their 
status in this respect is exactly the same as that of members of 
an All-India Service. 
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An officer who is serving on a contract for a definite period is 
in a different position. His services can clearly be dispensed with 
at the end "of his contract; and such contract usually provides 
that it can be terminated by either side at 6 months’ notice be¬ 
fore the expiry of the stated term. This provision has, in the 
past, not been understood by officers as authorising Govern¬ 
ment to terminate their employment for reasons other than the 
unsatisfactory performance of their duties, but it has in some 
recent cases been used by Governments to terminate the contracts 
on grounds of economy. In this way an officer engaged on a five- 
year contract might find himself thrown out of employment after 
a year. The Secretary of State has held that in such cases the 
officer is clearly entitled to special compensation. We concur in 
this opinion, and recommend that the amount of the compensation 
might be fixed by the responsible Government in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. 

Position of All-India Officers not. Appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

89. A number of ex-Army officers who were demobilised in 
India after the war were appointed to the Indian Police Service, 
not “ by ” the Secretary of State, but “ with the approval of ” 
the Secretary of State. Simultaneously, some of their comrades, 
who had returned to England on demobilisation, received similar 
appointments, which, however, were made “ by ” the Secretary 
of State. In consequence they acquired a measure of protection 
to which the officers appointed in India were not entitled. This 
places the latter in a disadvantageous position, inasmuch as their 
pay and pensions, unlike the pay and pensions of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, are subject to the vote of Legislative 
Councils. It is clearly anomalous that this difference should 
exist between members of the same Service, recruited under what 
were intended to be the same conditions. We therefore recommend 
that these officers should be reappointed by the Secretary of State 
from the date of their original appointment. 

We have been given to understand that there may be a few 
officers, in other All-India Services, who are in a like anomalous 
position, and whose case might be given similar consideration. 

CHAPTER XI. 

House Rent, Medical Attendance and Leave Rules. 

House Rent. 

90. The existing rules governing the rent payable by officers 
occupying houses supplied by Government are as follows :— 

Interest is calculated on the capital cost of construction of the 
house and the cost to Government (if any) of the side. On houses 
built before 1915 the rate of interest taken is 3| per cent.; on 
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houses built later the rate of interest depends on the rate paid by 
Government for loans in the open market at the time the house 
was built. To the interest so calculated is added a percentage 
to cover the annual cost of maintenance, and the total is the 
standard rent. 

This standard rent is charged to the officer occupying the 
house, but is subject to a maximum of 10 per cent, of his pay. 
The 10 per cent, limit, however, does not cover the rent of sanitary 
and electrical installations and fittings, if any. 

In certain of the larger towns where rents are abnormally 
high and the number of official houses is insufficient for the Services, 
Government grants compensatory house allowances. 

91. The main representations which have been made to us by 
the Services in this connection are :— 

(i) That Government should undertake a general obligation 

to provide houses for the Services at a maximum rent 
of 10 per cent, of pay. 

(ii) That the 10 per cent, of pay should cover all charges for 

rent, including interest on the capital cost of sanitary 
and electrical fittings. 

(iii) That the rules operate unequally as between officers in 

localities (for example, urban areas) where the cost of 
the site is high and in districts in which the main factor 
in the standard rent is the cost of construction. 

92. We do not consider it practicable to place on Government 
a general obligation to build or rent houses sufficient to accom¬ 
modate all officers, but subject to this we think that relief should 
be given and that it should take the following form :— 

(a) Houses Supplied by Government: 

(i) In assessing rent, interest should be calculated on the cost 

of construction of the house and nothing should be in¬ 
cluded in respect of the cost (if any) to Government 
of the site. 

(ii) Wherever a general supply of electric power is or becomes 

available, or wherever a sewage system of drainage 
exists, the capital cost of the necessary installation and 
fittings should be included in the capital cost of the 
building. 

(iii) On the capital cost calculated as in (i) and (ii) above, the 

full rent of the house should be assessed at not more 
than 6 per cent. The full rent so calculated should be 
the annual rent payable by the tenant, provided that 
no Government tenant should have to pay more than 
10 per cent, of his monthly emoluments for the period 
of his occupation of the house. 
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(iv) The cost of any restoration or special repairs should not 
be added to the capital cost of the building, but any 
alterations which add to the accommodation, and are 
made at the tenant’s request, should bo added to the 
capital cost and the rent be raised in proportion. 

( b ) Private Houses : 

Whenever it is necessary, no Government accommodation 
being available or until such accommodation is 
made available, to give relief to officers in large 
centres of population on account of the excessive rents 
charged by private landlords, that relief should be 
included in the compensatory local allowance. This 
relief should be calculated so as to cover on an average 
the excess, over 10 per cent, of the emoluments of such 
officers, which they are compelled to pay, on account of 
house rent, for accommodation reasonably sufficient for 
their status and proportionate to their pay. 

Medical Attendance. 

93. The almost universally expressed anxiety of British 
members of the Services in India to have access to British medical 
advice for themselves and their families is intelligible and, in 
our opinion, its provision is vital to tbeir contentment. 

In the geographical conditions of India, and in view of the 
increasing Indianisation of the Services, including the Medical, 
the adequate provision of qualified British medical attendance 
for the British members of the Services presents peculiar difficul¬ 
ties. The following solutions, based on the evidence laid before 
the Commission, appear to us to be the most practicabe and we 
recommend them for adoption :— 

(a) The districts of a Province should be grouped, and a 

British medical officer (civil or military) should always 
be posted to one station in each group. This station 
should be within easy reach of each district in the group. 
The details of this grouping should be arranged by the 
Local Governments concerned, in consultation with the 
Government of India, and should be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 

(b) In stations where there is’ no British medical officer, 

travelling allowances for the officer or his family should 
be granted to and from the nearest station where there 
is such medical officer. Payment should be made on a 
certificate by the medical officer, countersigned, if 
desirable, by the head of the Medical Service in the 
Province. Alternatively, if more convenient or if the 
patient is not fit to travel, the expenses of the medical 
officer’s visit (exclusive of his normal feo for attend¬ 
ance) should be defrayed by Government. 
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(c) In the event of a case being of such a serious or special 
nature that the doctor first consulted does not feel 
able or willing to treat it, he may give a certificate 
authorising the patient to travel to the nearest station 
where adequate treatment can be given. This certi¬ 
ficate should qualify the patient for the grant of 
travelling allowance as in ( b ) above. 

{d) In stations where only military medical officers are 
available their services should be at the disposal of 
civil officers and their families, upon payment of 
normal fees. 

(e) Officers should be entitled to free medical attendance as 
at present. If treated in hospital, they should not be 
liable for payment of medical, surgical, and nursing 
charges, but charges for board or special accommodation 
should be defrayed by the officers themselves. N ormal 
fees should be chargeable for their wives and families. 

94. The Services have pressed for free medical attendance for 
their wives and families. This concession, if granted, would be 
open to many objections and be capable of abuse. We are, 
therefore, unable to recommend it and believe that the proposals 
outlined above, taken in conjunction with the improvements in 
emoluments and other conditions of service which we have 
recommended elsewhere in this Report, will afford an adequate 
measure of relief in the directions in which it is most needed. 


Leave Rules. 

95. The reorganisation of the leave rules for European members 
of the Government Services, carried out as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Islington Commission, resulted in a leave code 
which is generally recognised to be liberal. The only criticism of 
it which has been brought before us had reference to the restriction 
on the maximum amount of leave on average pay which may be 
granted. An officer is not permitted to take more than 8 months 
leave on full average pay at any one time, or to fake during the 
whole of his service more than one-eleventh of the period spent on 
duty plus one year. It has been represented to us that both 
restrictions should be removed, and that, in addition to leave on 
average pay equivalent to one-eleventh of the period spent on 
duty, an officer should be allowed to commute the whole of the 
leave on half pay, admissible to him under the rules, into half the 
amount of leave on full average pay. These concessions could only 
be made at a heavy cost to Government, and, as we consider that 
the leave rules, as they stand, are sufficiently liberal and are widely 
recognised as such by the Services, we are unable to recommend 
any extension in the direction suggested. 
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PART III. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Burma. 

96. The case of Burma presents some special features as com¬ 
pared with the rest of India. Higher education, both secondary 
and collegiate, is in a very backward state and there has been 
a marked reluctance on the part of Burma ns to attend Indian 
colleges. Technical education is even less advanced, owing 
partly to lack of training facilities and partly to the disinclination, 
hitherto, of the Burman to adopt a professional career. Some 
improvement is now being manifested under both these 
heads but it must be some years before an adequate supply 
of qualified Burmans can be available to man the Public Services. 
For example, it was only in 1923 that, for the first time, a Burman 
was successful in the competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service, whilst four Burmans in all have been nominated to 
that Service. 

In these circumstances the question as to whether the same 
rates of “ Indianisation ” which we have recommended in the 
case of India as a whole should be adopted for Burma presents 
obvious difficulties. There are not at present sufficient qualified 
Burmans available to fill the vacancies. At the same time 
experience shows that Burman politicians and Burman public 
opinion in general would not accept any proposals for Burma 
which fell short in any respect of similar proposals for India. 
This is evidently also the view of the Local G-overnment, which 
lias intimated to us its desire that any recommendations which 
we might make under our Terms of Reference should be equally 
applicable to Burma. 

This may be sound, and even inevitable, as a political principle, 
but it does not solve the difficulty of obtaining qualified Burmans 
for the All-India Services in Burma—except in so far as they 
can be promoted from the Provincial personnel. This is an 
unsatisfactory substitute for entry by examination, particularly 
in Burma where the absence of racial, religious, and caste differences 
offers a wider opportunity for securing the best men by educational 
competition than can be the case in the rest of India. 

97. For the reasons above stated, however, w r e make our 
recommendations with regard to Indianisation and provincialisa- 
tion applicable to the whole of India including Burma and, in 
respect of the All-India Services, we leave it to the Government 
of India in consultation with the Burma Government to make 
such adjustments as may be necessary to suit local conditions. 

The question of the increased emoluments, passage and other 
concessions, which we have recommended for the Services presents 
no difficulty in their application to Burma. Over and above 
these, however, there is the local “ Burma Allowance,” necessi¬ 
tated by the abnormal cost of living in that particular Province. 
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This was fixed only so lately as 1919 and we did not think it 
necessary to suggest any revision of its terms or conditions. 

The Public Service Commission, the establishment of which 
we have recommended for India, will of course include Burma in 
its sphere of operations. So long as Europeans serving in that 
Province belong to the “ All-India ” Services it is necessary that 
they should enjoy the same protection as their colleagues serving 
in other parts of India. 

98. Our general conclusion, therefore, is that we make no 
special or divergent recommendations with regard to the Services 
in Burma, and are prepared to leave it to the Secretary of State, 
in consultation with the Government of India and the Local 
Government, to make any necessary adjustments in regard to the 
distribution of British recruits to the All-India Services as between 
Burma and other Provinces. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

Regarding the Recommendations contained in this Report. 

99. Various representations have been made to us by Service 
Associations regarding the date from which our recommendations 
relating to Service Conditions should take effect and we have 
been urged to make them retrospective. 

After careful consideration, -we record our view that in the 
present state of the finances of India, our recommendations 
should take effect as from the commencement of the financial 
year 1924-25. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Recruitment. 

100. For some years past the Secretary of State has found 
it increasingly difficult to secure the full complement of British 
recruits required for the All-India Services. We recognise the 
importance of this fact, and in all our proposals for improving 
and safeguarding the conditions of service we have borne it 
in mind. We have contemplated not only the effect of better 
prospects as an encouragement to recruits, hut also of the 
reaction on recruitment of greater contentment among existing 
members of the Services, whose views and feelings soon penetrate 
to British schools and universities, and must always be, as they 
have been in the past, a potent factor in determining the supply 
of candidates. We hope that our proposals, if adopted, will go 
far to check the recent decline and to establish once more the 
requisite flow of highly qualified recruits for all the Services. 
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101. We think it desirable, however, to comment specially 
on the qutstion of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service. 
We have examined the list of deterrents to recruitment drawn 
up by the '■MacDonnell Committee (paragraph 10), and we 
believe that their force will be very greatly diminished if our 
proposals are adopted. What has deterred recruits more than 
any question of material or financial conditions, has been an 
apprehension that some future political developments in India 
might bring their careers to a premature end. We admit that 
no absolute guarantee can be given against such a contingency ; 
there is no career, after all, which is absolutely .safe in this 
respect ; but we think that anxiety on this point can easily be 
exaggerated. We are convinced that India still needs the services 
of capable and broad-minded Englishmen and wilt long continue 
to need them; and we hope that Englishmen will not be slower 
in the future to meet the need than they have been in the past. 
At the same time we are anxious that such arrangements should 
be made as would give to every officer at least a resonable 
measure of security on the financial side. 

102. There seem to be two possible contingencies. First, 
as the development of self-government in India proceeds, posts 
or classes of posts now held by members of the Indian Civil 
Service may he abolished. We have dealt with this matter in 
paragraph 82 above. 

Secondly, an officer, once recruited, may come to find the 
conditions of his service so uncongenial as to make him desire 
to withdraw from that service at any cost. It is important at 
this point to distinguish between the opinions of members of the 
Services who Were in India before the Reforms scheme came into 
operation and those who have been recruited since. It is 
universally admitted that under changed political and economic 
conditions the public service in India cannot be exactly what it 
was before the war. Loyal as they have been in their attempt 
to make the reformed system a success, it is only natural that some 
officers should regret the passing of the old order, in which 
they formed part of a wholly bureaucratic system, unexposed 
to criticism or interference on the part of representatives of the 
people. Officers, however, who have never experienced pre- 
Reform conditions are • naturally able to judge the existing 
system on its merits and not to bo biassed by comparing it 
with a past they have not known themselves. With this in view 
we specially requested that some members of the Services in 
every Province, who had come to India since 3919, should 
answer our questionnaires and give oral evidence before us. 
The results were on the whole encouraging. These young officers 
looked forward with anxiety to their financial future unless the 
existing rates of pay were modified, and, like older officers, 
they expressed a sense of insecurity as regards both their pensions 
and the possible effects of further constitutional change. But 
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when it was put to them that in all these respects they might 
be adequately safeguarded (as we think they may be if our 
proposals under these heads are adopted) most of them declared 
that, on this hypothesis, they could look forward to a congenial 
and useful career. They recognised that the life of a member of 
the Indian Civil Service is still, as it has always been, a big life, 
involving great responsibility. Nor in their opinion has it lost 
what used to be one of its chief attractions—the possibility 
of friendly contact with the rural population. They declared 
that their relations with the people amongst whom they are 
jiving are cordial. 

103. In the light of this evidence and of the general situation 
as we saw it, we believe that the risk that an officer might find the 
conditions of his service too uncongenial is only a possibility, 
and in any case it is only likely to arise in the event of an officer 
being moved from the reserved field of government to the field 
which is managed by Ministers and Legislative Councils. It is, 
we hold, desirable to relieve recruits of any apprehensions on 
this account by jrroviding them with a regular 'means of with¬ 
drawal without great financial injury. 

This was one of our two reasons for recommending that all 
future recruits should be given the option defined in paragraph 74, 
if and when the field of administration in which their service lies 
should be transferred. Our other reason it may be said here, 
was a desire to make the system elastic in order, in some degree, 
to accommodate the future of the Services to the further develop¬ 
ment of self-government in India. 

We trust that the difficulty in obtaining recruits will be largely 
overcome if the above proposals are adopted, but we think that, 
over and beyond them, efforts should be made to stimulate 
recruitment by well-considered propaganda. We think it desirable 
that the India Office should establish some permanent liaison 
with the British Universities, and we call attention to the 
suggestions made in Annexure III to the Report of the Macdonell 
Committee (see Appendix VI), with the rider that similar arrange¬ 
ments to those there proposed with regard to Oxford and 
Cambridge should be considered with regard to the other 
Universities. 

Finally, we think that a full and candid explanation of the 
present position in India, and of the conditions of service under 
the reformed system, with precise details as to pay, pensions and 
other privileges, as also of the measures of protection and security 
provided (in the event of our proposals being adopted), should 
be prepared at the India Office and made available for prospective 
recruits. 

Methods of Recruitment. 

104. We now come to the question of the system by which 
recruits for the Indian Civil Service should be selected. Time 
has not allowed us to elicit the opinions of University authorities 
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upon the spot; but we circulated a questionnaire among them 
all, and have received clear and valuable replies. It is in the light 
of the opinions thus expressed that we make the following pro¬ 
posals 

(a) We recommend that the age limit for candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service Examination in London should 
remain as fixed for the present year (i.e., a candidate 
must have attained the age of 21 and must not have 
attained the age of 24 on the 1st day of August), and 
that the Secretary of State shou.d reconsider his 
decision to change the age limits in 1925 to 21—23. 
We make this recommendation not only n the interest 
of British but of Indian candidates as wel AI the 
Universities (with the exception of two which did not 
give their opinion on the point) approved the main¬ 
tenance of the age limit at 24. We also feel that it is 
clearly desirable to keep the field of recruitment as 
wide as practicable both in India and in England. 

f6) It was a corollary of the decision to reduce the upper age 
limit to 23 years that the period of probation for 
recruits should be extended from one near to two. 
Since it is clearly undesirable that recruits should begin 
their work in India above the age of 25, the retention 
of the present probation period of one year necessarily 
follows from our recommendation to keep the upper 
age limit at 24. Whatever may be said in favour of 
extending the probation beyond one year, we feel that 
under present conditions the arguments for maintaining 
the higher age limit are decisive. 

(c) As to the method by which recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service should he chosen, we recemmend that the 
present system should be continued. Some Universi¬ 
ties and other witnesses shave urged that a system of 
selection should be adopted instead of open competitive 
examination. The argument is that, since the new 
conditions in India require that members of the Indian 
Civil Service should possess special gifts of character 
and adaptability besides purely intellectual attainment, 
it would be.safer to choose recruits by selection rather 
than by examination. We are convinced, however 
That the arguments which have so long held the field 
against the method of selection for any Civil Service 
are still decisive, and that appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service must not be exposed to any charges, just 
or unjust, of political or personal influence. A more 
attractive suggestion is that the competitive examina¬ 
tion should be preceded by selection, but to this pro¬ 
posal likewise the obstacles seem to us unsurmountable. 
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We fear that good candidates might be shy of exposing 
themselves to the possibility of rejection by a selection 
board on other than intellectual grounds, and also 
that the list of selected candidates would inevitably 
be criticised by Universities or individuals as the product 
of prejudice or favouritism. In the light of all 
these considerations we recommend that the existing 
system of open competitive examination should be 
continued. 


Short-term Contracts. 

105. It was suggested by some University authorities, and 
also by some witnesses who gave evidence in India, that Euro¬ 
pean recruits for all the All-India Services should in future be 
engaged on short-term renewable contracts. We regard this as 
a not impossible expedient with regard to special appointments 
in the more technical services. If individuals were needed to 
carry through a specific project of engineering, or to engage on a 
particular and limited field of scientific research, or to occupy 
for a term of years a particular professorial chair, the system 
of short-term contract might be adopted ; but even in such cases 
those drawbacks would not be entirely absent which we feel are 
fatal to the suggestion as applied to the Services as a whole. 
These drawbacks are as follows: a new European recruit in 
any Indian Service does not become efficient until he has accus¬ 
tomed himself to the special conditions of India, learned the ways 
of its people, and mastered in some degree the local language. 
It may be said in fact that his efficiency increases in proportion 
to his length of service. From the point of view of the Governments 
concerned, therefore, a recruit engaged on a short-term contract 
is a highly uneconomical proposition, for, while Government 
has paid for his period of apprenticeship, it may lose him 
just at the moment when he has acquired some measure of real 
efficiency. The proposition is similarly disadvantageous to the 
recruit. After spending some years in acquiring the special 
qualifications for efficient service in India he may find it impossible 
to renew his contract, with the result that he is cast upon the 
world with qualifications which, however valuable in India, 
may be of little or no value elsewhere. It must not be supposed, 
for instance, that an expert in Indian forestry who has lost his 
post in India would be regarded as an expert in the forest work 
of any other continent. The uncertainty of continuous employ¬ 
ment would therefore militate against the chance of obtaining 
first-rate recruits. These considerations apply with special force 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. In 
these Services the efficiency of the officer is the result, above all 
else, of prolonged contact with the Indian people. It is not for 
some seven or eight years that he is qualified to hold the post for 
which he was recruited ; and several more years must pass before 
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he is fit for the higher appointments. It would clearly be unwise, 
therefore, for Government to recruit such officers on a short-term 
basis. For a member of these Services, similarly, since he is 
engaged only in administrative or executive work, the non¬ 
renewal of a contract would mean financial disaster ; for, however 
high his value in India, he would have no special qualifications 
for obtaining employment in any other country. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, except as regards such special technical 
duties as are referred to above, the great mass of evidence put 
before us was against the principle of short-term contracts. We 
recommend accordingly that officers should be recruited for 
All-India Services as at present on the basis of a permanent 
career. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

General. 

Procedure as to Evidence. 

106. At the very outset of our enquiry we were confronted 
with a difficulty which materially affected our subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings. In our view it was of paramount importance that, to 
guide us in our investigation, we should be able to ascertain the 
genuine opinions of witnesses on the matters at issue, however 
confidential or controversial the latter might be. There were 
likely to be many witnesses, Indian as well as European, who 
would shrink from expressing, in public, opinions which they con¬ 
scientiously held but which if published in the press might involve 
them in political controversy. Had the Commission decided that 
it would hear no evidence which was not given in public, witnesses 
of this kind—who as it proved -were by no means the most vehe¬ 
ment in their tone or the most extreme in their demands—would, 
to a large extent, have declined to speak freely. Such a result 
would have prejudiced the value of our enquiry, and we came to 
the unanimous decision that the choice as to whether his evidence 
should be given in public or in private should be left unreservedly 
to each individual witness. If he decided to be heard in public, 
representatives of the press were admitted to record his oral 
evidence, and received his written statement as well as well. Those 
witnesses, on the other hand, who asked to be heard in private 
were given an assurance that neither their oral nor their written 
evidence would at any time be made public. 

107. The record shows that, of the 411 witnesses who gave oral 
evidence, only 152 elected to be heard in public. It is obvious 
that only the evidence of these 152 witnesses could be published, 
and this would inevitably present a one-sided picture of the case 
which has been laid before us. We have therefore come to the 
conclusion that no transcript of the evidence can be appended to 
our Report and that we must be content with depositing a com¬ 
plete and varbatim record with the Secretary of State. 
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Interdependence of Agreed Conclusions. 

108. Finally, in submitting this our Report we wish to empha- 
sise that we regard its main proposals as vitally interdependent, 
and that, unless all are given effect to, violence will be done, not 
merely to the spirit of compromise which has inspired our agreed 
conclusions, but to the whole structure of our recommendations. 

We would also venture to urge that there should be as little 
delay as possible in considering and acting upon our proposals. 
We have striven to respond to the official request that we should 
treat our enquiry as a matter of urgency, and having done so we 
suggest that the position is one in which the principle of bis dat 
qui cito dat is of special application. 


CHAPTER XV. 


109. Summary of Recommendations. 

Appointment and Control of the Services. 

(a) Services employed in reserved fields. Paras , 

(i) The All-India Services employed in reserved fields of 

administration should continue to be appointed and 
controlled by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council .. .. .. .. .. .. 13 

(b) Services employed in transferred fields. 

(ii) For the purposes of Local Governments, no further 
recruitment should be made to the All-India Services 
as such, operating in transferred fields. The per¬ 
sonnel required for these branches of administration 
should, in future, be recruited by Local Govern¬ 
ments (For the Medical Services see v, vi, vii below), 14—15, IT 

(iii) Local Governments should have power to make rules 
to regulate not only the Public Services which will 
take the place of the present All-India Services 
operating in transferred fields, but also the existing 
Provincial Services. The Secretary of State should 
make the necessary delegation of powers under Sec¬ 
tion 96 B of the Government of India Act accordingly. 

As a corollary, Local Legislatures should pass 
Public Service Acts regulating these Services .. 16 

(c) Central Services. 

(iv) Appointments to certain of these Services as specified 
in paragraph 19 should be made by the Secretary of 
State. The Government of India should appoint to 

the remainder .. .. .. 18— 19 
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Reorganisation of Medical Services. Paras. 

(v) A new Civil Meidical Service should be constituted in 

each Province and recruited by competitive exami¬ 
nations held both in England and in India, the 
medical needs cf both the British and Indian Armies 
in India being met, in future by the “ R.A.M.C. 

(India).” Every officer of the new Provincial Civil 
Medical Services should be liable for service with the 
R.A.M.C. (India) in the event of general mobilisation 20—23c 

(vi) To meet the Medical needs of British officers in the 
Civil Services and their families, a minimum number 
of British officers should be maintained in the Civil 
Medical Service herein proposed. These minima 
should be prescribed for each Province by the 
Secretary of State, on whom, in the last resort, 
should rest the responsibility for their maintenance. 

Of this British element, one half or the number 
required for the military reserve whichever is the 
larger, should be reserved for British officers to be 
seconded from the R.A.M.C. (India). In default 
of the remainder being forthcoming by competitive 
examination for the Civil Medical Service, the 
deficiency should be made up by increased seconding 
from the R.A.M.C. (India) or, if necessary, by special 
additional recruitment for that purpose .. 23 d, e, f. 

(vii) Subject to the existing rights of present members 

of the Indian Medical Service, all scientific chairs in 
Government Colleges and Hospitals, should, in 
future, be thrown open to all candidates, the clinical 
chairs being reserved for members of the Civil 
Medical Services, however recruited, so long as fit 
candidates are available.. .. .. .. 23g. 

The Public Service Commission. 

(viii) The Public Service Commission contemplated by 
the Government of India Act should be constituted 
without further delay. It should be an All-India 
body and consist of five Commissioners of the 
highest public standing, detached so far as practi¬ 
cable from political associations and possessing, in 
the case of two of their number at least, high judicial 
or legal qualifications .. .. .. .. 24—26 

(ix) The functions of the Commission should fall, at the 
outset, into two categories, (a) recruitment, (6) cer¬ 
tain functions of a quasi-judicial character in 
connection with the disciplinary control and 
protection of the Services .. .. .. 27 
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,{x) As regards (a), it should be charged with the duty of Paras. 
recruitment for the All-India Services, as the agent 
of the Secretary of State, so far as it is carried out in 
India, and of recruitment for the Central Services 
(and, if a Local Government should so desire, for the 
Provincial Services) as the agent of the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India or Local Govern¬ 
ment as the case may be. The Commission should 
also be the final authority for determining, in con¬ 
sultation with the Secretary of State,the Govern¬ 
ment of India or Local Governments, as the case may 
be, the standards of qualification and the methods 
of examination for the Civil Services so far as re¬ 
cruitment in India is concerned .. .. 27 


(xi) As regards (b), appeals to the Governor-General 
in Council by an aggrieved officer against such 
orders of Local Governments as are declared by 
the Governor-General in Council to be appealable 
should be referred to the Commission, which should 
report its findings to the Governor-General in 
Council and its recommendations as to action, with¬ 
out prejudice to the right of appeal of the aggrieved 
officer to the Secretary of State provided the Com¬ 
mission certify his case as a fit one for such appeal. 

Appeals from the Government of India which now 
lie to the Secretary of State should, in the first 
instance, be referred to the Commission in the 
same manner as in the case of appeals to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Commission should submit 
its report to the Secretary of State. When a breach 
of the legal covenant (see recommendation (iii) 
between an officer and the appointing authority is 
alleged, the Commission should certify whether 
prima facie it is a fit case for adjudication in a Civil 
Court. If such certified case is sustained by the 
Court, the whole costs should be defrayed by the 
Government concerned .. .. .. .. 27—28 

(xii) Apart from the determination of standards of 

qualification and methods of examination the Com¬ 
mission would not ordinarily be concerned with 
Provincial Services. Its knowledge and experience 
would merely be placed at the disposal of Local 
Governments if desired. The Chairmen of Pro¬ 
vincial Selection Boards would constitute the link 
between the Commission and the Local Govern¬ 
ments .. .. .. .. .. 26, 29—30 
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Indianisation. Paras. 

Indian Civil Service. 

(xiii) A proportion of 50 per cent. Europeans and 50 per 
cent. Indians in the cadre should be attained within 
about 15 years from the time that the new rate of 
recruitment recommended comes into force. It has 
been calculated, on certain assumptions regarding 
abnormal retirements, that recruitment on the basis 
of 40 per cent. Indians directly recruited, and 20 per 
cent. Indians promoted from the Provincial Service, 
will produce that result .. .. .. .. 35—36 

Indian Police Service. 

(xiv) Out of every 100 recruits, 50 should be Europeans 
directly recruited, 30 should be Indians directly 
recruited, and the remaining 20 should be Indians 
obtained by promotion from the Provincial Services. 

On certain assumptions regarding abnormal retire¬ 
ments, the corresponding cadre of 50-50 should be 
attained in about 25 years from the time that the 
new rate of recruitment comes into force. In any 
year in which the full quota of 30 per cent, directly 
recruited Indians is not obtained by open competi¬ 
tion, the balance should be made good by additional 
promotion, preferably of young officers of not more 
than fixe years’ service who have been directly 
recruited as Deputy Superintendents of police .. 37—38 


Indian Forest Service. 

(xv) Recruitment should be in the ratio of 75 per cent. 

Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans in those Pro¬ 
vinces in which Forest administration is reserved .. 39 

Indian Service of Engineers. 

(xvi) Recruitment for that portion of the cadre working 

entirely in the Irrigation Branch in Provinces in 
which it has been separated from the cadre working 
in the Buildings and Roads Branch should be in the 
ratio of 40 per cent. Europeans, 40 per cent, directly 
recruited Indians and 20 per cent. Indians promoted 
from the Provincial Service. In those Provinces 
in which no division of the cadre has been made 
there should be no change in the existing ratio of 
recruitment for the combined cadre .. .. 40 
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Central Services. Paras. 

(а) Political Department. 

(xvii) Twenty-five per cent, of the total number of officers 
recruited annually should be Indians, who should be 
obtained, as at present, from the Indian Civil Service, 
the Provincial Civil Service and the Indiafi Army 42a 

(б) Imperial Customs Service. 

Recruitment should remain on the present basis, 
i.e., not less than half the vacancies are to be filled 
by appointment in India of statutory natives of 
India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 42h 

(c) Superior Telegraph and Wireless Branch. 

Recruitment should be 25 per cent, in England and 

75 per cent, in India .. .. .. 42c 

(d) State Railway Engineers: Superior Revenue 

Establishment, State Railways. 

The extension of the existing training facilities in 
India for these Services should be pushed forward 
in order that recruitment in India may be advanced 
so soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total 
number of vacancies in the Railway Departments 
as a whole, the remaining 25 per cent, being recruited 
in England .. .. . . .. . . .. 42 d 

(e ) Recruitment for the remaining Central Services 

should be at the discretion of the Government of 
India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 42e 

(f) In services dealt with in (6), (c) and (d), recruitment 

should be by open competition .. .. .. 42/ 

The Pay of the Services. 

All-India■ Services. 

(xviii) Apart from the Indian Police Service and the 
Indian Service of Engineers, it is not proposed to 
increase the basic pay of the Services. In the 
Indian Police Service the basic pay of the inferior 
scale should be raised by Rs. 25 a month. The basic 
pay of the superior scale which begins at the 6th 
vear of service should be increased by Rs. 50 a month 
up to the 10th year of service, then by Rs. 75 a 
month to the 13th year of service, then by Rs. 100 a 
month for the ensuing four years, then by Rs. 75, 

Rs. 50 and Rs. 25 a month for the 18th, 19th and 20th 
year of service, thereafter remaining as at present.. 51—52 

The technical pay of the Indian Service of Engineers 
should be reckoned as part of the basic pay.. .. 59 
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(xix) For Services other than the Indian Police Service 
and the Women’s Branch of the Indian Educational 
Service, the rise in overseas pay from Rs. 150 where 
it occurs, should be to Rs. 250 instead of Rs. 200 as 
at present; while from the 12th year of service 
onwards the rate of overseas pay should be raised 
from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300. In the Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice, recruits for which are about three years younger 
than in the other Services, the rupee rates of over¬ 
seas pay should be Rs. 100 in the first three years, 
Rs. 125 in the fourth, Rs. 150 in the next four years, 
Rs. 250 in the next six years, and Rs. 300 in the 
15th year and thereafter to the end of the time-scale 

(xx) In all Services, including the Indian Police Service 
but not the Women’s Branch of the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service, from the 5th year of service onwards, 
every officer of non-Asiatic domicile should be 
entitled to remit his total overseas pay through the 
High Commissioner at 2s. to the rupee or to draw it 
in London in sterling at that rate. Indian members 
of the Services who are already entitled to overseas 
pay should draw the increase proposed, but should 
only be entitled to the remittance privilege if they 
can satisfy the High Commissioner that they have 
wives or children in Europe 

(xxi) Officers promoted to the selection grade in the 
Indian Police Service, the Indian Medical Service, 
the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service, and to the senior and junior selection 
grades in the Indian Educational Service should 
draw the maximum overseas pay and receive the 
sterling advantage described in (xix) and (xx) respec¬ 
tively 

(xxii) The pay of officers holding lower administrative 
posts, i.e., Deputy Inspectors General of Police, 
Superintending Engineers and Conservators of 
Forests, should be fixed at Rs. 2,150 instead of the 
present incremental pay of Rs. 1,750—100—2,150) .. 

(xxiii) With regard to other administrative posts above 
the time-scale, the divergent views of the English and 
Indian Members respectively are set out in Appendix 
IV. .".... 

(xxiv) The Women’s Educational Service have a claim 
to some improvement in their emoluments, but not 
necessarily to the same extent as that recommended 
for the All-India Services generally. The Govern¬ 
ment of India should give special consideration to 
this case and make the necessary recommendation to 
the Secretary of State 
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Central Services. 

(xxv) In principle, tlie concessions proposed for members 
of the All-India Services should mutatis mutandis be 
Granted to all European officers in the Central 
Services appointed by the Secretary of State and to 
those European officers who, though appointed by 
the Government of India, were so appointed on the 
basis of a non-Asia tic domicile 

Miscellaneous. 

(xxvi) Officers appointed in future to the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service should not receive “ judi¬ 
cial pay.” It should not, however, be withdrawn 
from existing recipients .. 

(xxvii) The “ technical ” pay of the Superior Telegraph 
Branch should be reckoned as part of the basic pay 

(xxviii) Military officers serving in the Political Depart¬ 
ment should receive the same pay as officers of the 
Indian Civil Service in that Department 

(xxix) Public Works Department specialist officers appoint¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State and holding per¬ 
manent appointments should receive the same 
concessions as officers of the Indian Service of En¬ 
gineers. In the case of those specialists appointed 
by the Secretary of State and serving under contract, 
If their contract contains a clear implication that 
permanent employment is contemplated subject to 
approved service, such contract should be revised to 
give an improvement comparable with that proposed 
for the Indian Service of Engineers. The cases of 
specialist officers appointed by local Governments 
should be treated generally on the above lines. The 
same general principles apply also to specialist officers 
in other departments such as forest specialists, agri¬ 
cultural engineers and officers holding various mis¬ 
cellaneous appointments 

Passages. 

(xxx) An officer of non-Asiatic domicile in the Superior 
Civil Services should receive four return passages 
during his service (of the standard of P. and 0. First 
Class B) and, if married, his wife should be entitled 
to as many return passages as may be to his credit. 
One single passage should be granted to each child 

(xxxi) Officers already in the service, who have served 
less than 7 years, should be entitled to four return 
passages for themselves and their wives, those with 
over 7 years and less than 14 years should be entitled 
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to three, those with over 14 years’ and less than 21 
years’ service should he entitled to two, and officers 
with 21 years’ service and over to one. The scheme 
should he extended to Indian officers in the Indian 
Civil Service who were recruited by the Secretary 
of State and who receive overseas pay but should not 
extend to their families 

(xxxii) The family of an officer who dies in service should 
be repatriated at Government expense even though 
he has exhausted the full number cf passages 
admissible .. .. .. .. .. ... 

(xxxiii) An addition of Bs. 50 or such amount as may 
from time to time be deemed sufficient by Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of financing the above con¬ 
cessions, should be credited monthly to the pay 
of all British members of the Superior Civil Services 
entitled to passage concessions (probably Rs. 25 a 
month will suffice for Indian members). This sum 
should be deducted at the source and transferred 
to a special “ Passage Fund ” in which the contri¬ 
butions thus made by every officer should accumulate 
and on which an officer requiring funds for the pay¬ 
ment of passages should be allowed to draw. Any 
surplus in this fund will revert to Government. The 
monthly additions credited to pay under this pro¬ 
posal should not count towards pension, or leave or 
furlough allowance 

Pensions. 

Indian Civil. Service. 

(xxxiv) Having regard to the fact that in 1919 officers 
were relieved of the necessity of contributing 4 per 
cent, of their salary towards their pensions, no 
increase is recommended in the ordinary pension 
of this Service, nor is it possible to reopen the 
question of extending the recent concessions made 
regarding the refund of past contributions 
(xxxv) Members of the Indian Civil Service, who attain 
to the rank of Members of Council, should be given 
an increased pension at the rate of £50 per annum 
for each year of service, as such, up to a maximum 
pension of £1,250. Those who serve as Governors 
of Provinces should similarly be given £100 for each 
year of service, as such, up to a maximum pension 
of £l ,500 per annum. 

(xxxvi) No change should be made in the existing scale 
of invalid annuities so far as the Indian Civil 
Service is concerned .. .... 
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Uncovenanted Services. 

(xxxvii) The present pension of Rs. 5,000 per annum, Paras* 
earned after 25 years’ service (equivalent at the 
privilege rate of Is. 9 d. to the rupee to £437 10s.), 
rising by Rs. 200 per annum to Rs. 6,000 after 
30 years’ service (equivalent to £525 per annum), 
should be increased to Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 7,000 
respectively, i.e., to £525 and £612 10s. per annum 
respectively. The maximum pensions, taking 
account of additional pensions earned by service 
in higher appointments, will then become Rs. 8,500 
(lower grade) and Rs 9,500 (upper grade), 
equivalent at Is. 9cZ. to £743 15s. and £831 5s. 
per annum respectively.. .. •• •• •• 70 

(xxxviii) The limit of 10 years before which an invalid 
annuity can be earned in the Uncovenanted Services 
should be reduced to seven, and the existing 
maxima raised, as shown on page 41 .. .. • • 72 

Proportionate Pensions. 

(xxxix) No addition to proportionate pension should 
be given as compensation for loss of career on 
voluntary retirement .. .. .. •• •• 74 i 

(xl) The privilege of retiring on proportionate pension 
should be extended to officers recruited in 1919 
who, through no fault of their own, did not arrive 
in India before 1st January, 1920 .. .. . • 74ii 

(xli) No change should be made in the existing r.de 
laying down that war service of officers prior to their 
appointment does not count as service for the 
purposes of proportionate pension .. .. .. 7 4iii 

(xlii) The privilege of retirement on proportionate 
pension should not be extended to members of the 
Central Services .. .. .. .. .. .. 74iv 

(xliii) A rule should be made and a clause inserted in 
the contracts (see paragraph 74) of all future 
British recruits 'to the All-India Services, to the 
effect that if and when the held of service for 
which they have been recruited is transferred, 
it shall be open to them either :— 

(a) To retain their All-India status ; 

( b ) To waive their contracts with the Secretary of 

State and to enter into new contracts with 
the Local Governments concerned ; or 

(c) To retire on proportionate pension, the option 

to remain open for one jmar from the date of 
transfer .. .. .. .. .. 7 4v 
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(xliv) Existing members of the All-India Services now 
operating in reserved fields, who do not make use 
of their privilege of retiring on proportionate 
pension before action has been taken on the report 
of the statutory Commission of 1929, and officers 
who joined the service since 1st January, 1920, 
should be allowed the option in (xliii), if and when the 
field in which their service operates is transferred 

(xlv) The existing rule should be maintained under 
which officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil 
employ of less than 17 years’ service, may not 
retire on proportionate pension unless the military 
authorities are unable or unwilling to absorb them in 
military employ 

Extraordinary Pensions. 

(xlvi) A new rule should be made to cover the case of 
officers killed or injured whilst not actually in the 
execution of their duty, but for reasons connected 
with their official position or actions 

Provident Funds. 

{xlvii) The advisability of substituting provident funds 
for pensions for future recruits should be carefully 
considered. If the change is feasible, and accept¬ 
able to the Services, it should be made without 
delay. The application of such a scheme to present 
members of the Services should also receive expert 
examination 


Family Pension Funds. 

(xlviii) Family Pension Funds, on the lines of that already 
existing for the Indian Civil Service, should be 
introduced for the other All-India Services as 
soon as practicable .. .. .. .... 

(xlix) An independent actuarial investigation into the 
position of the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund should be undertaken as soon as possible. 
A Board consisting of a retired member of the 
Service, a representative of the India Office and an 
independent actuary should be constituted to 
administer the Fund, subject to the final control 
and supervision of the Secretary of State .. 

II) The existing Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund should be closed as soon as practicable and a 
new fund opened, divided into Indian and European 
branches .. .. .. .. .. .... 
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Safeguards. 

“ Existing or Accruing Iiights.” 

(li) The Secretary of State should refer claims from a 
member or the members of a Service for com¬ 
pensation for the abolition of a higher appoint¬ 
ment for consideration and report by the Public 
Service Commission. The Indian Commissioners 
would limit the references to the Public Service 
Commission to cases other than those necessitated by 
retrenchment or curtailment of work 

Commutation of Pension. 

(lii) All officers should be allowed to commute up to one 
half of their pension, and the rates on which com¬ 
mutation value is based should be revised year 
by year, if necessary, on the basis of the rate of 
interest payable on. loans raised by Government in 
that year 

Legal Covenant. 

(liii) Mutually binding legal covenants, enforceable in a 
Civil Court, should be entered into between all 
future recruits and the authority appointing them. 
To secure the position of existing members of the 
Services a similar contract should be entered into, 
and so framed as to cover the remaining liabilities 
of their service. The contract should include 
clauses securing pay, leave rules, passages, remit¬ 
tance privileges, pension rules, etc., and the right 
to compensation in the event of dismissal without 
due notice or any breach of conditions of contract; 
as well as the right to retire on proportionate 
pension in certain circumstances 

Votability of Government Contributions to Provident 
F nnds. 

(liv) The Governor-General should consider whether 
he might not construe such contributions as 
“ pension ” within the meaning of the Government 
of India Act in accordance with Section 67 A (4) 
thereof and all Governors should consider the same 
point in. accordance with Section 72 D (3).. 

Position of Specialist Office) s. 

(lv) A specialist officer on a contract for a definite 
period whose services have been dispensed with 
before the end of Ins term for reasons other than 
unsatisfactory performance of his duties, for 
example on grounds of economy, has a claim to 
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special compensation. The amount of compensa- Paras. 
tion should be fixed by the Government responsible, 
in consultation with the Public Service Commission . . 88 

Officers of All-India Services not appointed by the Secretary of State. 

(Ivi) Officers, including ea;-Army officers in the Indian 
Police Service, not appointed by the Secretary of 
State but with his approval, should be reappointed 
by him from the date of 'their original appointment, 
so as to secure for them the same privileges as are 
enjoyed by other officers of the same Service .. 89 

House Rent. 

Houses supplied by Government. 

(Ivii) In assessing rent, interest should be calculated on 
the cost of construction, but nothing should be 
included in respect of the cost (if any) of the site. 

The capital cost of electrical and sanitary fittings 
should be included in the capital cost of the building. 

On the capital cost so calculated the rent of the 
house should be assessed at not more than 6 per 
cent. The rent so calculated should be the annual 
rent payable by the tenant provided that he should 
not have to pay more than 10 per cent, of his monthly 
emoluments for the period of his occupation of the 
house. The cost of any restoration or special repairs 
should not be added to the capital cost of the building 
but any alterations which add to the accommodation 
and are made at the tenant’s request, should be 
added to the capital cost and the rent raised in 
proportion . . .. .. . . .. 90 -92 

Private Houses. 

(lviii) Where it is necessary to give relief to an officer 
on account of excessive rent charged by private 
landlords, the relief should be included in a com 
pensatory local allowance and be calculated to 
cover, on an average at least, the excess over 10 
per cent, of his emoluments which such officer has 
to pay for accommodation reasonably sufficient for 
his status and proportionate to his pay .. 92 

Medical Attendance. 

(lix) The principle that attendance by medical officers 
of their own race should be available for members of 
the Services and their families should be accepted. 

It is recommended that: — 

(a) Districts of a Province should be grouped and a 
British medical officer posted to one station in 
each group within easy reach of each district 


93a 
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( b ) In stations where there is no British medical Paras. 
officer, travelling allowance for the officer and 
his family should be granted to the nearest 
station where there is such an officer. Alter¬ 
natively, if more convenient, the travelling 
expenses of the medical officer should be paid 
by Government to enable him to visit the 
patient .. .. .. .. .. 936 

\c) In serious cases it should be open to the doctor 
first consulted to give a certificate authorising 
the patient to travel to the nearest station 
where adequate treatment can be given and the 
certificate should qualify the patient for 
travelling allowance .. .. .. 93c 

{ d) The services of military medical officers where 
no other medical officers are available should be 
at the disposal of civilian officers and their 
families upon payment of normal fees .. .. 93d 

( e ) Officers if treated in hospital should not be 
liable for medical, surgical or nursing charges. 

Normal fees should be chargeable for their 
wives and families .. .. .. 93e 

Free medical attendance for the wives and families 

of officers should not be provided .. .. 94 

Leave Rules. 

(lx) The existing leave rules are sufficiently liberal and 

require no alteration .. .. .. .. 95 

Burma. 

(lxi) All recommendations in this Report (including 
those relating to Indianisation and provincialisation) 
apply to Burma. The Secretary of State, in con¬ 
sultation with the Government of India and the 
Local Government, should make any necessary 
adjustment in regard to the distribution of future 
recruits to the All-India Services as between Burma 
and other Provinces .. .. .. .. 96-98 

Date at which this Report should come 
into Effect. 

(Lxii) The recommendations in this Report should take 
effect from the commencement of the financial year 
1924-25 .. .. .. .. .. 99 

Recruitment. 

^lxiii) (a) In the interest of recruitment it is important 
that every officer should have a reasonable measure 
of security Uncertainty arising from the possi¬ 
bility of the abolition of posts is dealt with in (li) 

above .. .. .. .. 102 
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{b ) As xegqrds the risk that the officer may find the Paras. 
conditions of his service uncongenial, the recom¬ 
mendation in (xliii) provides a regular means of 
withdrawal without great financial injury .. .. 103 

(c) Efforts should be made to stimulate recruitment 
by well-considered propaganda. With this in view 
the India Office 1 should establish some permanent 
liaison with the British Universities .. .. .. 103 

(3) A full and candid explanation of the present- 
position in India, and of the conditions of service 
under the reformed system, with precise details as 
to pay, pensions and other privileges, and the 
measures of protection and- security provided, should 
be made available for prospective recruits 103 

(e) The age limit for candidates for the Indian Civil 

Service examination in England should remain as 
it is fixed for the present year, that is, a candidate 
must have attained the age of 21 and not have 
attained the age of 24 on the 1st day of August .. 104a 

(f) The present probationary period of one year should 

also be retained .. .. .. .. .. 1046 

(g) The existing system of open competitive examina¬ 
tion for the selection of candidates for the Indian 

Civil Service should be continued .. .. .. 104c 

(h) Officers should be recruited for the All-India 

Services, as at present, on the basis of a permanent 
career and not on short-term contracts .. .. 105 

Interdependence of main proposals. 

(lxiv) The main proposals in the Report are' vitally interde- 
pe ident and, in vinw of the urgency of the case, it is 
recommended that they should be considered as a 
whole and acted upon with as little delay as possible 108 
110. In conclusion we desire to place on record our sense of 
obligation to the staff of the Commission, which, from top to 
bottom, has displayed an ability and devotion to duty which call 
for tire highest praise. Owing to the abnormal pressure under 
which our enquiry has been conducted, the strain on our Secre¬ 
tariat lias been unusually severe, and their work, performed often 
under conditions of discomfort and inconvenience, has been 
altogether admirable. 

The chief responsibility has of course fallen upon our Joint 
Secretaries, Mr. S. F. Stewart and Mr. A. W. Street. Mr. Stewart, 
with his long experience of the India Office, his wide knowledge 
of the problems involved in our terms of reference, and his un¬ 
failing courtesy, has proved himself an invaluable counsellor and 
aid. Mr. Street, who has been primarily responsible for the 
organisation and control of the office has demonstrated his excep¬ 
tional abilities as an organiser and his tireless capacity for work. 
He has further had charge of the arrangements for our tour and 
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EEPOET OF THE LOYAL 


by bin ever-readv helpfulness has placed every Member of the 
Commission in his debt. 

We would also express our obligations to the two officers of 
the Indian Civil Service whose services were placed at our disposal 
after our arrival in India. Mr. H. G. Haig was appointed by the 
Government of India as its liaison officer with the Commission, 
and, in that difficult and delicate position, has been not merely a 
tactful link but an indispensable source of information on all 
points relating to the Departments and the Services. Mr. C. W. 
A. Turner was lent by the Government of Bombay, in the first 
instance as Personal Assistant to our Chairman, and, with his 
intimate knowledge of India and of Service conditions generally, 
became an invaluable member of oik Secretariat. Mr. P. R. Ran was 
attached by the Government of India to the Commission, as an expert 
adviser on statistics, and has amply justified his appointment. 

To ail these officers, as also to the subordinate and reporting staff 
working under them, we wish to express our sincere and special 
thanks. 


All of which we submit for Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 
(Sujnal) LEE OF FAREHAM. 

BHUPENDRANATH BASIL* 

R. COUPLAND. 

R. H. CRADDOCK. 

M. HABIBULLAH. 

IIARI KISITAN KAUL. 

CYRIL JACKSON. 

D. PETRIE. 

N. M. SAMARTH. 


S. F. STEWART 
A. W. STREET 



Dated the 27th dav of March. 1924. 

* Signature subject to the remarks contained in the following Minute. 

I have had, unfortunately, to stay away from the Commission at its final 
stage owing to sudden and severe illness ; but my Indian colleagues and I had 
thoroughly discussed between ourselves t he more important features of our 
enquiry before I fell ill, and during my enforced absence, through their cour¬ 
tesy, we were exchanging our ideas by means of correspondence on most of 
the points dealt with in the report. There is one matter in which for want of 
time I was unable to take part, namely, the enhanced pension of members of 
the Civil Service retiring as members of the Executive Councils and Governors 
of Provinces. There are several things to consider in this connection. There 
are, firstly, the existence of a feeling of camaraderie and equality in the 
ranks of the Civil Service, who feel that, barring the exigencies of the service, 
they are all on a footing of equality, a feeling which I should not like to 
disturb : and, secondly, the recent decision of the Government to refund the 
whole of their contributions has meant an addition of £250 to the pensions of 
the members of the service, and enables those who rise to high office to make 
a substantial addition to the fund at their credit on their retirement. It 
must also be borne in mind that Viceroys and Governors coming out from 
England retire without any pensions at the end of their term. For these 
reasons I am opposed fo any enhancement of the pensions in the ease of 
members of Executive Councils or Governors. 


(( tignei ) Bhufexukanatii Basvt. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUPERIOR CIVIL SERVICES 

IN INDIA. 

I. 

Questionnaire on the Organisation of the Services. 

1. In the light of the experience now gained of the operation of the 
system of government established by the Government of India Act, and 
in view of the avowed policy of Parliament as contained in the preamble 
of that Act, do you consider that any readjustment of the position of any 
or all of the All-India Services is required, and, in particular, would it be 
possible to transfer immediately or gradually any of their present duties 
and functions to Services constituted on a provincial basis " If, in your 
opinion, any readjustment is necessary, what should be the place and 
functions of these Services, and especially of the Indian Civil Service, in 
the Government of India ? 

2*. The tables annexed set out the principal classes of superior appoint¬ 
ments at present held by members of the All-India Services. To what 
extent, in each of these classes, do you consider that (European personnel 
must at present be retained for the maintenance of a standard of adminis¬ 
tration m accordance with the responsibilities of the Crown for the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and do you consider that any progressive reduction of this 
European element will be practicable within, say, the next 20 years f 

3. Do you consider that the European element in the Services should 
be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State in Council as 
members of Services organised on an All-India basis with the safeguards 
and conditions at present attaching to that organisation, or should it be 
appointed and controlled by the Government of India, or, where the 
duties concerned are under a Local Government, by the Local Government ? 

4. Having regard to the declared policy of Parliament in respect of 
increasing the as~«eiation of Indians in every branch of tlie administration, 
and to the provision in Section 84 A of the Government of India Act for 
the appointment of a Statutory Commission in 1929 to report on the extent 
to which it is desirable “to extend, modify or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing ” in India ; and having regard also 
to the importance of offering to recruits a career of adequate security and 
opportunity ; on what conditions do you consider that,the European 
element in the Services should be recruited 1 In particular, do you 
consider that engagements on short term contracts would be suitable as a 
substitute for permanent appointments ; and, if so, to what extent and 
in what branches of the Services ‘l 

5. Do you consider that the Secretary of State in Council should continue 
to appoint and control the Indians required for duties and functions of the 
kind at present performed by the All-India Services ; or should they be 
appointed by the Government of India or by Local Governments ? If you 
hold the former view, do you consider that any alterations are necessary 
in the methods adopted for the recruitment of Indians for the All-India 
Services ? 

6. Do you consider that the existing rates of pay for the All-India 
Services are suitable (a) for Europeans, (6) for Indians ? If not, what 
readjustments do you suggest ? 

7. If Local Governments should appoint the personnel required for the 

duties and functions referred to in 5, would it be preferable to organise 
them as separate superior Provincial Services or to amalgamate them with 
the existing Provincial Services ? In the latter alternative, what scale* 
of pqy would, in your opinion, be necessary to obtain recruits of th* 
required standard ? ___ 

*The scales on which Indians are being recruited for the varidba” 
Indian Services under existing rules are shown in Annexure III to th« 
questionnaire. 
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ANNEXURE I TO QUESTIONNAIRE I. 

Terms of Reference of Royal Commission on the Superior Civil* 

Services in India. 

Whereas, having regard to the necessity for maintaining a standard of 
administration in conformity with the responsibilities of the Crown for the 
Government of India, and to the declared policy of Parliament in respect 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administra¬ 
tion, and in view of the experience now gained of the operation of the 
system of Government established by the Government of India Act in 
respect of the superior Civil Services in India. We have deemed it 
expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue to equire into :—• 

(1) The organisation and general conditions of service, financial and 

otherwise, of those Services ; 

(2) The possibility of transferring immediately or gradually any of 

their present duties and functions to services constituted on a 
provincial basis ; 

(3) The recruitment of Europeans and Indians respectively for which 

provision should be made under the Constitution established by 
the said Act, and the best methods of ensuring and maintaining 
such recruitment ; and to make recommendations. 

ANNEXURE II TO QUESTIONNAIRE I. 

Table of Principal Classes of Superior Appointments under the 
Government of India hei.d by Members of the 
All-India Services. 


Indian Civil Service — 
Appointments under the Foreign 
and Political Department. 
Commissioner, Northern India 
Salt Revenue Department. 
Census Commissioner. 

Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Collector of Customs. 

Accountant General and Chief 
Auditor. 

Deputy Controller of Currency. 
Controller of Currency. 

Auditor General. 

Miscellaneous posts such as 
Opium Agent, etc. 
Postmaster-General. 

Deputy Director General of the 
Post Office. 

Director Genei-al of Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Deputy Secretary and Secretary 
to Government of India. 

Member of Central Board of 
Revenue. 

Puisne Judge, Calcutta High 
Court. 

Member of Governor General’s 
Executive Council. 

Miscellaneous posts such as Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, etc. 


Indian Police Service — 

Assistant Director, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor and Director, Intelligence 
Bureau. 

Indian Forest Service— 

Scientific posts at the Forest Re¬ 
search Institute and College 
such as Forest Economist, etc. 

President, Research Institute. 

Inspector General of Forests. 

Indian Educational Service — 

Educational Commissioner. 

Appointments of masters on the 
Chiefs’ Colleges cadre under the 
Political Department. 

Indian Agricultural Service — 

Agricultural Chemists, Imperial 
Agriculturists, etc. 

Director of the Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute and College, 
Pusa. 

Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India. 

Indian Service of Engineer «— 

Executive Engineer. 

Superintending Engineer. 

Chief Engineer. 

Consulting Engineer. 
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ANNEXURE II —contd. 


Indian Service of Engineers — contd. 
Railways— 

Executive Engineer. 
Superintending Engineer. 

Chief Engineer and Deputy Chief 
Engineer. 

Members, Railway Board. 

Indian Medical Service — 

Appointments of Agency mid 
Residency Surgeons under the 
Political Department. 

Scientific posts such as Director 
of Medical Research. 


Indian Medical Services — contd. 

Director, Central Research Insti¬ 
tute, Kasauli, etc. 

Public Healh Commissioner. 

Assistant Director, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor, Director General, Indian 
Medical Service. 

Indian Veterinary Service — 

Scientific posts at the Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, 

Mukhtesar, such as Director, 
Bacteriologists, etc. 


Table of Principal Classes of Superior Appointments under thb 
Provincial Governments held by MembePvS of the 
All-India Services. 


Indian Civil Service — 

Sub-Collector, 1st grade, Madras. 
Magistrate Collector, Deputy 

Commissioner, or Settlement 
Officer. 

District and Sessions Judge or 
Divisional Judge. 

Deputy Secretary and Secretary 
to local Governments and 

Boards of Revenue. 
Commissioner. 

Member of Boards of Revenue 
and Financial Commissioner. 
Civilian Judge of High Courts 
and Judicial Commissioner. 
Member of Governor’s Executive 
Councils. 

Indian Police Sendee — 
Superintendent. 

Deputy Inspector General. 
Deputy Commissioner and In¬ 
spector General. 

Commissioner of Police {e.g., 
Bombay). 

Indian Educational Service —• 
Inspector of Schools. 

Principal and Professor of Col¬ 
lege. 

Deputy Director and Director of 
Public Instruction. 

Indian Forest Service — 

Deputy Conservator. 

Conservator. 

Chief Conservator. 

Indian Forest Engineering Service- 
Forest Engineers. 

Indian Agricultural Service — 
Scientific posts such as Economic 
Botanist, etc. 


Indian Agricidtural Service — contd . 
Principal and Professor of Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture. 
Director of Agriculture. 

Indian Service of Engineers —• 
Irrigation—- 
Executive Engineer. 
Superintending Engineer. 

Chief Engieer. 

Buildings and Roads— 

Executive Engineer. 
Superintending Engineer. 

Chief Engineer. 

Indian Veterinary Service — 

Principal and Professor of Vete¬ 
rinary College. 

Chief Superintendent. 
Superintendent and Veterinary 
Advisers to Government. 

Indian Medical Service — 

Civil Surgeon. 

Chemical Examiner. 

Director of Provincial Bacteriolo¬ 
gical Laboratory. 

Director of Pasteur Institute, etc. 
Health and Sanitary Officer. 
Superintendent, Surgeon and 
Physician of Hospital. 

Principal and Professor of Col¬ 
lege. 

Assistant Director of Public 
Health. 

Director of Public Health. 
Superintendent of Jails, Asylums, 
etc. 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
Inspector General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals. 

Surgeon General. 
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ANNEXURE III TO QUESTIONNAIRE I. 

Statement shoeing the Scales on which Indians are being and 

WILL BE RECRUITED FOR THE ALL-INDIA SERVICES 
UNDER PRESENT IiULES. 

Indian Civil Service .. 371 per cent, rising by H per cent, annually 

up to 48 per cent, 

Indian Police Service .. 33 per cent, in provinces other than North- 

West Frontier Province, and Burma. 
For North-West Frontier Province pro¬ 
portion is restricted to 10 per cent, and 
for Burma to 23 per cent, of which at 
least 15 should be Burmans. 

Indian Forest Service .. The percentage of direct recruitment of 

Indians has been fixed at 40 for India 
and 25 for Burma for a period of five 
years from 1921. This includes Indians 
recruited both in England and India. 
In addition recruitment by promotion 
from the Provincial to the Imperial 
Service has been fixed at 12.5 per cent, 
of the posts in the Imperial Service. 

Composition of the Service to be worked 
up to 50 per cent. Indian by appoint¬ 
ment of Indians, as qualified candidates 
become available. No definite scale of 
annual recruitment has been laid down. 

Composition of the Service to be worked 
up to 50 per cent. Indian by appoint¬ 
ment of Indians, subject to their attain¬ 
ing the requisite standard of efficiency. 
No definite scale of annual recruitment 
has been laid down. 

Indian Educational Ser- The general rule is that in regulating 
vice : Men’s Branch. annual direct recruitment 50 per cent. 

should be Indians, until 50 per cent, 
of the composition of the Service is 
Indian. Indians transferred in posts 
transferred from the Provincial to the 
Imperial Service are not included in 
this 50 per cent. No definite percentage 
has been laid down for Burma. 

Women's Branek No definite percentage has been fixed. 

Indian Service of En- 50 per cent, recruited in England, and 50 

gineers. per cent, in India. Of the 50 per cent. 

recruited in England 10 per cent, must 
be Indians. For Burma the percentage 
recruited, in England is 67 instead of 50. 

Indian Medical Service The recruitment ratio fixed in 1915 wan 

2 Europeans to 1 Indian. Proposals to 
increase the ratio of Indians are at present 
under discussion. 


Indian Agricultural Ser¬ 
vice. 


Indian Veterinary Ser¬ 
vice. 
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ANNKXURE IV TO QUESTIONNAIRE I. 

Statutory Provisions and Rules defining and regulating the 

POSITION OF THE INDIAN SERVICES, AND IN PARTICULAR OF 

the All-India Services. 

Extracts from Government of India Act. 

45i.— (2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing powers 
(in regard to the classification of central and provincial subjects), rules made 

for the above-mentioned purposes may :— 

* * * * * * 

(iv) provide for regulating the exercise of the authority vested in the 
Local Government of a province over members of the public 
services therein. 

(For rules made under this section, see page 84.) 

67a.— (3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
nor shall they be open to discussion by either chamber at the time when 
the annual statement is under consideration, unless the Governor-General 
otherwise directs :— 

******* 

(iii) Salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the approval 

of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council. 

7'2d. — (3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section* shall require proposals 
to be submitted to the- (Governor’s Legislative) Council relating to the 
following heads of expenditure :— 

(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the approval 

of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council. 

96b.— (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act and of rules made there¬ 
under, every person in the civil service of the Crown in India holds office 
during His Majesty’s pleasure, and may he employed in any manner required 
by a proper authority within the scope of his duty, but no person in that 
service may be dismissed by any authority subordinate to that by which he 
teas appointed, and the Secretary of State, in Council may (except so far as 
he may provide by rales to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who lias been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council thinks 
himself wronged by an order by an official superior in a governor’s province, 
and on due application made to that superior does not receive the redress to 
which he may consider himself entitled, he may, without prejudice to any 
other right of redress, complain to the governor of the province in order to 
obtain justice and the governor is hereby directed to examine such complaint 
and require such action to bo taken thereon as may appear to him to be 
just and equitable. 

(2) The Secretary of Sate in Council may make rnlesf for regulating the 
classification of the civil services in India., the methods of their recruitment, 
their conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and conduct. 
Such rules may, to such extent and in respect of such matters as may be 
prescribed, delegate the power of making rules to the Governor-General in 
Council or to Local Governments, or authorise the Indian Legislature or 
Local Legislatures to make laws regulating the public services. 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement of 
the Government, of India Act, 1919, by the Secretary of State in Council 

"The foregoing sub-section requires that “ The estimated annual 
expenditure and revenue of the province shall be laid... . before the 
(Governor’s Legislative) Council in each year, and the proposals of the 
Local Government for the appropriation of provincial revenues and other 
moneys in any year shall be submitted to the vote of the Council in the 
form of demands for grants.” 

fFor rules made under this sub-section, see page 84. 
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to the civil service of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing 
or accruing rights, or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any 
of them as the Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equit¬ 
able. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of pensions of 
all persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance with the 
rules in force at the time of the passing of the Government of India Act, 
1910. Any such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of 
State in Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any 
such variation or addition shall not adversely affect the pension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice the 
rights to which any person may, or may have, become entitled under the 
provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East India Annuity 
Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts, it is hereby declared that all rules or 
other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or 
by- any other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in India, 
were duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf, and are 
confirmed, blit any such rules or provisions may he revoked, varied, or 
added to by rules or laws made under the section. 

96c.— (I) There shall be established in India a public service commis¬ 
sion, consisting of not more than five members, of whom one shall be 
chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. Each member 
shall hob! office for live years, and may be reappointed. No member shall 
he removed before the expiry of bis term of office, except by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. The qualifications for appointment and 
the ! ay and pension (if any) attaching to the office of chairman and 
member snail be prescribed by rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

{'?.) The. Public Service Commission shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public services iti India, such functions 
as may be assigned thereto by rules made by the Secretary of State in 

< fours 1. 

' <:■ *■ * * * * 

96a.—Pules made under this Part* of this Act shall not be made 
except with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a meeting of the 
Council of India. 

97. — (1) The Secretary of State in Council may, with the advice and 
assistance of the Civil Service Commissioners, make rules for the exami¬ 
nation, under the superintendence of those Commissioners, of British 
subjects, and of persons in respect of whom a declaration has been made 
under Section 96Af of this Act, who are desirous of becoming candidates 
tor appointment to the Indian Civil Service. 

(2) The rules shall prescribe the age and qualifications of the candi¬ 
dates, and the subjects of examination. 

(2a) The admission to the Indian Civil Service of a British subject 
who or whose father or mother was not born within His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions shall be Subject to such restrictions as the Secretary of State in 

*P ;l! 't VTIa relating to the Civil Services in India. 

tSection 96 a provides that the Governor-General in Council, with the 
approval or the Secretary of State in Council, mav, bv notification, 
declare that any named ruler or subject of any State in India shall be 
eligible^i'or appointment to any civil or military office under the Crown 
to whica a native or British India may be appointed, or any named sub- 
w i- of any State, or any named member of any independent race or tribe, 
i'Oiy adjacent to India, shall be eby sffi for n v r, ointment to any 
• r office. 
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Council, with the advice mid assistance of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, may think fit to prescribe, and all such restrictions shall be in¬ 
cluded in the rules. 

(3) All rules made in pursuance of this section shall bo laid before 
Parliament within fourteen days after the making thereof, or, if Par¬ 
liament is tint then sitting, then within fourteen days alter t:ie next 
meeting of Parliament. 

(4) The candidates certified to be entitled under tho rale:; shall be re¬ 
commended for appointment according to the order of their proficiency as 
shown by their examination. 

(5) Such persons only as are so certified may be appointed or ad¬ 
mitted to the Indian Civil Service by the Secretary of Stele in Council. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything in this section, the Secretary of State 
may make appointments to the Indian Civil Service of irvss domiciled 
in India in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Sec¬ 
retary of Stale in Council with the concurrence of the majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council of India. 

Any rules made under this sub-section shall not have force until they 
have been laid for thirty days before both Ilduses of Parliament. 

93. Subject to the provisions of this Act, all vacancies happening in any 
of the offices xp« cified or referred to in the Third Schedule to this Act,* 
and ail such offices which may bo created hereafter, shall be filled from 
amongst, the members of the Indian Civil Service. 

99.— (1) The authorities ir, India, by whom appointments are made to 
offices in the Indian Civil Service, may appoint to any such office any 
person of proved merit and ability domiciled in British India and bom 
of parents habitually resident in India and not established there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only, although the person so appointed lias not been 
admitted to that service in accordance with the foregoing provisions of 
this Act. 

(2) Every such appointment shall be made subject to such rules as may 
be prescribed by the Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in Council with tiie concurrence of a majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council of India. 

(3) The Governor-General in Council may, by resolution, define and 
limit the qualification of persons who may be appointed under this section. 


•Third Schedule to the Government of India Act, fSeetion 98 
OFFICES RESERVED TO THE INDIAN ClVIL SERVICE. 


A .—Offices under the GovcrnoV-Ger»eral in Council. 

1. The offices of secretary, joint secretary, and deputy secretary ia 
every department except the Army, Marine, Education, Foreign, Political 
and Public Works Departments: Provided that, if the office of secretary 
or deputy secretary in the Legislative Department is filled from among 
the members of the Indian Civil Service, then the office of deputy sec¬ 
retary or secretary in that department,, as the case may be, need not be 
so filled. 

2. Three offices of Accountants General. 


B .—Offices in the Province which were known in the year 1861 as 
“ Regulation Provinces 


The following offices, namely :— 

1. Member of the Board of 

Revenue. 

2. Financial Commissioner. 

3. Commissioner of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs. 

5. Opium Agent. 

6. Secretary in every department 

except the Public Works 
or Marine Departments. 


7. Secretary to the Board of 

Revenue. 

8. District sessions judge, 
judge. 

9. Additional district or sessions 

judge. 

10. District magistrate. 

11. Collector of Revenue or Chief 

Revenue Officer of district* 
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but every resolution made for that purpose shall be subject to the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall tot have force until 
it has been laid for thirty day;, before both Houses of Parliament. 

100. — (1) Where it appears to the authority in India by whom ail 
appointment is to be made to any office reserved to members of the Indian 
Civil Service, that a person not being a member of that service ought, 
under the special circumstances of the case,, to be appointed thereto, the 
authority may appoint thereto any person who has resided for at least 
seven years in India and who has, before his appointment, fulfilled all 
the tests (if any) which would be imposed in the like case on a member 
of that service. 

(2) Every such appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forth¬ 
with be reported to the Secretary of State, with the special reasons for 
making it ; and, unless the Secretary of State in Council approves the 
appointment, with the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting 
of the Council of India, and within twelve months from the date of the 
appointment intimates such approval to the authority by whom the 
appointment was made, the appointment shall be cancelled. 

101. —(3) A judge of a high court must be— 

(b) a member of the Indian Civil Service of not less than ten years’ 
standing, and having for at least three years served as,, or 
exercised the powers of, a district judge. 

.*• * » # fi * 

(4) Provided that not less than one-third of the judges of a high court, 
including the chief justice but excluding additional judges, must be such 
barristers or advocates as aforesaid, and that not less than one-tliird 
must be members of the Indian Civil Service. 

Extract from the (Devolution) Rules made under Section 45a (2) 

(see page 31). 

10. The authority vested in the Local Government over officers of the 
public services employed in a Governor’s Province shall be exercised 
in the case of officers serving in a department dealing with reserved 
subjects by the Governor in Council, and in the ease of officers serving 
in a department dealing with transferred subjects by the Governor 
acting with the minister in charge of the department : provided that— 

(a) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of formal 
censure, and no order on a memorial shall be passed to the 
disadvantage of an officer of an All-India or Provincial Service 
without the personal concurrence of the Governor ; and 

(b) no order for the posting of an officer of an All-India Service 
shall be made without the personal concurrence of the Gov¬ 
ernor. 

11. If an officer performs duties both in a department dealing with 
reserved subjects and in a department dealing with transferred subjects, 
the Governor shall decide in which department he shall be deemed to be 
serving. 

12. A Local Government shall employ such number of Indian Medical 
Service officers in such appointments and on such terms and conditions 
a.3 may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council. 

Rules under Section 96b (2) or the Government of India Act 

(see page 81). 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 96B (2) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Secretary of State in Council, with the concurrence 
of the majority of votes at a meeting of the Council held this 22nd day of 
.December, .1920, hereby makes the following rules under the said section, 
which shall apply only to Governor’s Provinces, and shall have effect 
from the several dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
said section in those provinces. 
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Classification of Officers under Administrative Control of Local Govern¬ 
ments. 

I. Officers under the administrative control of Local Governments, 
other than officers employed on the administration of central subjects and 
appointed by the Secretary of State or the Government of India, shall be 
classified in the following divisions, namely ;— 

(1) the All-India Services, 

(2) the Provincial Services, 

{.'!) the Subordinate Services, 

(4) officers holding special posts. 

Definition of All-India Services. 

II. The All-India Services shall consist of— 

(«) all officers serving under Local Governments who are members 
of any of the following services— 

(1) the Indian Civil Service, 

(2) the Indian Police Service, 

(3) the Indian Forest Service, 

(4) the Indian Educational Service, 

(5) the Indian Agricultural Service, 

(6) the Indian Service of Engineers, 

(7) the Imperial branch of the Civil Veterinary Department, 

(8) officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ, 
and ary oiber service declared by the Secretary id’ State in Council 
to be an All-India Service* ; 

(h) military officers and other officers holding posts borne on the 
provincial cadres of the above services. 

Definition of Provincial Services. 

III. — (1) The Provincial Sendees shall consist of the sendees shown 
in the schedule to these rules, and auv other service declared by the Local 
Government to be a provincial service. 

f2) The services shown in the schedule shall include all appointments 
at present included in those services, and any appointments which a Local 
Government may add thereto : 

Provided that if any service not included in the schedule to these rules 
is declared to be. a provincial service, or if any appointment of a kind or 
class not at present included in a provincial service is added thereto, such 
declaration or addition shall be without prejudice to the rights and pros¬ 
pects of members of provincial services affected who were appointed 
before these rules were made. 

Definition of Subordinate Services. 

IV. The Subordinate Services shall consist of all minor administrative, 
executive, and ministerial posts to which appointments arc made, by the 
Local Government, or by an authority subordinate to the Local 
Government. 

Special Posts. 

V. Special posts shall include all pests of a special or technical 
character, not included in an All-India or Provincial Service, to which 
appointments are mr.de by the Local Government or by any other autho¬ 
rity on behalf of the Local Government and which arc. declared by the 
Local Government to be special posts. 

•I!v Resolution in Council, dated 12th December, 1922, item (7) was 
altered to “ the Indian Veterinary Service " and by Resolution, dated 
5th September 1923 “ the Indian Forest Engineering Service ” was added. 
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Appointments to All-India Services. 

VI. All first appointments to an All-India Service, other than appoint¬ 
ments made by promotion to such service of officers belonging to some 
other service or of members of the bar appointed to posts ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, shall be made by the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

VII. Save as provided in the rules or orders regulating the recruitment 
of the All-India Services, no person may be appointed without the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to any post borne on the 
provincial cadre of such service except a person who is either a member of 
such service or is already holding a post borne on the cadre of such 
service : 

Provided that the Local Government may appoint a member of the 
Indian Civil Service to the post of Inspector-General of Police or to the 
post of Ihretior of Agriculture. 

Promotion of Officers of All-India Services. 

VIII. The Local Government has authority to promote officers of an 
All-India Service to any post borne on the provincial cadre of such 
?erv'c*e : 

Provided that the prior approval of the Governor-General in Council 
is required to— 

(1) the appointment of officers with less than 25 or 18 years’ service 

respectively to the posts of Chief and Superintending Engi¬ 
neers in the province of Assam, and 

(2) appointments except in the provinces of Macros and Bombay to 

the post of— 

(a) Chief Conservator of Forests, and 

( b ) Conservators of Forests. 

Transfer of Officers of All-India Services. 

IX. The power to transfer officers of an All-India Service from any one 
post to any other post borne on the cadre of such service, or from any one 
part of the province to any other part, is vested in the local Government, 
but may be delegated by the Local Government, subject to such conditions 
as it may prescribe, to any authority subordinate to it, or in the case of 
officers holding judicial posts, to a High Court or a Chief Court or the 
Court cf a Judicial Commissioner. 

Authority of Local Government over Officers of All-India Services. 

X. A Local Government may for good and sufficient reasons— 

(1) censure, 

(2) reduce to a lower post, 

till withhold promotion from, or 

(4/ suspend from his office, 
any officer ef an All-India Service : 

Provided that no head of a department appointed with the approval 
of the Governor-General in Council shall be, reduced to any lower post 
without the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

Military Officers in Civil Employ. 

XI. A military officer may not be reverted from his civil employment 
except under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 

Special Contracts. 

XII. The sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is required to 
any terms in a special contract, by which any right, privilege or concession 
not admissible under these rule* secured to an officer. 
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Authority of Local Government over Officers of Provincial and Subordinate 
Services, and Officers holding Special Appointments. 

XIII. Without prejudice to the provisions of any law for the time 
being in force, the Local Government may for good and sufficient 
reasons— 

(1) censure, 

(2) withhold promotion from, 

(3) reduce to a lower post, 

, 1) suspend, 

(5) remove, or 

(tj) dismiss, 

any officer holding a post in a provincial or subordinate service or a 
special appointment. 

Procedure in cases of Dismissal, Removal or Reduction. 

XIV. Without prejudice to the provisions of the Public Servants 
Inquiries Act, 1850, in all cases in which the dismissal, removal or reduc¬ 
tion of any officer is ordered, the order shall, except when it is based on 
facts or conclusions established at a judicial trial, or when the officer con¬ 
cerned has absconded with the accusation hanging over him, be preceded 
by a properly recorded departmental enquiry. At such an enquiry a 
definite ciiavge in writing shall be framed in respect cf each offence and 
explained to the accused, the evidence in support of it and any evidence 
which tie may adduce in his defence shall be recorded in his presence and 
his defence shall be taken down in writing. Each of the charges framed 
shall be discussed and a finding shall be recorded on each charge. 

Delegation. 

XV. A Local Government may delegate to any subordinate authority, 
subject to such conditions, if any, as it may prescribe, any of the powers 
conferred by Rule XIII in regard to officers of the subordinate services : 

Provided that every such officer on whom any punishment is inflicted 
shall be entitled to prefer at least one appeal against such order to such 
authority as the Local Government may prescribe. 


Schedule of Provincial Services. 

(Rule III.) 

Madras. 

(1) Madras Civil Service. 

(2) Madras Educational Service. 

(3) Madras Civil Medical Service. 

(4) Madras Police Service. 

(5) Madras Agricultural Service. 

(6) Madras Agricultural Engineering Service. 

(7) Madras Engineering Service. 

(8) Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests. 

(9) District Registrars. 

(10) Gazetted officers of the Jail Department not belonging to the Indian 

Medical Service. 

(11) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to the Indian Medical 

Service. 

(12) Gazetted officers of the Survey and Land Records Department not 

belonging to the Indian Civil Service. 

(13) Officers above the rank of Assistant Inspectors in the Salt and 

Excise Department not belonging to the Indian Civil Service. 
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(14) Deputy Superintendents in the Veterinary Department and the 

Assistant Principal of the Veterinary College. 

(15) Chief Inspector and Inspectors of Factories. 

(16) Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

(17) The Chief Boiler Inspector and Boiler Inspectors. 

Bombay. 

(1) Bombay Civil Service. 

(2) Bombay Educational Service. 

(3) Bombay Civil Medical Service. 

(4) Bombay Police Service, and Superintendents of the Bombay City 

Police. 

(5't Bombay Agricultural Service, that is, officers, of and above the rank 
of Assistant Professors of the Agricultural College and Divisional 
Supciintendents not being members of an All-India Service. 

(6) Bombay Engineering Service. 

(7) Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, 

(8) Sub-Registrars of the Bombay City. 

(9) Non-medical Superintendents of Jails. 

(10) Deputy Commissioners not belonging !o the Indian Civil Service, 

Assistant Collectors and Officers of the rank of Senior grade 
Inspectors recruited by direct appointment of the Bombay Salt 
and Excise Department. 

(11) Officers of and above the rank of Assistant Professors of the Bombay 

Civil Veterinary College and Deputy Veterinary Superintendents 
not being members of an All-India Service. 

(12) inspectors of Factories, steam boilers and smoke nuisances. 

(131 Officers of and above the rank of Assistant Registrars and Special 
Auditors of Co-operative Societies. 

(14) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, Port Health Officers and Bacterio¬ 
logical Officers (including officers in charge of sanitary labora¬ 
tories) not belonging to the Indian Medical Service. 

(151 Shipping and Deputy Shipping Masters. 

(16) Deputy Political Agents. 

(17) Commissioners and Collectors of Income Tax. 

(18) Bombay Customs Service. 

Bengal. 

(1) Bengal Civil Service. 

(2) Bengal Educational Service. 

(3) Bengal Civil Medical Service. 

(4) Bengal Police Service, 

(5) Bengal Agricultural Service. 

(6) Bengal Engineering Service. 

(7) Bengal Forest Service. 

(81 District Registrars. 

(9) Bengal Excise Service, that is Inspectors, Prosecutors, Superinten¬ 
dents and Deputy Commissioners. 

(10) Bengal Veterinary Service. 

(11) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to the Indian Medieal 

Service. 

(12) Bengal Pilot Service. 

13) Bengal Gardeners’ Rerviee. 
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United Provinces. 

(1) Uniter Provinces Civil Service. 

(2) United Provinces Educational Service. 

(3) United Provinces Civil Medical Service. 

(4j United Provinces Police Service. 

(5) United Provinces Engineering Service. 

(6) United Provinces Agricultural Service. 

(7) Extra Deputy Conservators and Extra Assistant Conservators of 

i crests. 

(81 Inspectors of Registration Offices. 

(9) Assistant Excise Commissioners. 

(10) Deputy Superintendents of the United Provinces Civil Veterinary 

Department. 

(11) Deputy and Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

(12) Sub-Deputy and Assistant Opium Agents. 

(13) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to the Indian Medical 

Service. 


Punjab. 

(1) Punjab Civil Service. 

(2) Punjab Educational Service. 

(3) Punjab Cfvil Medical Service. 

(4) Punjab Police Service. 

(5) Punjab Agricultural Service. 

(0) Punjab Service of Engineers. 

(7) Punjab Forest Service. 

(8) Punjab Veterinary Service. 

(9) • Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to the Indian Medical 

Service. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

(1) Bihar and Orissa Civil Service. 

(2) Bihar and Orissa Educational Service. 

(3) Bihar end Orissa Civil Medical Service. 

(4) Bihar and Orissa Police Service. 

(5) Assistant Directors of Agriculture. 

(6) Bihar and Orissa Engineering Service. 

(7) Bihar and Orissa Forest Service. 

(8) Deputy Superintendents of Jails. 

(9) Superintendents of Excise and Sa.lt. 

(10) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to U e Indian Medical 
Service. 


Central Provinces. 

(1) Central Provinces Civil Service. 

(2) Central Provinces Educational Service. 

(3) Central Provinces Civil Medical Service. 

(4) Central' Provinces Police Service. 

(5) Central Provinces Agricultural Service. 

(6) Centra' Provinces Engineering Service. 

(7) Central Provinces Forest Service. 

(8) Deputy Directors of Land Records. 

(91 The upper cadre of District Excise Officers. 

(10) Deputy Superintendents of the Central Provinces Civil Veterinary 

Department. 

(11) Collectors of Income-tax. 

"V>) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to the Indian Medical 
Service. 
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A ftsam. 

(1) Assam Civil Service. 

(2) Assam Educational Service. 

(3) Assam Civil Medical Service. 

(4) Assam Police Service. 

(5) Assam Agricultural Service. 

(G) Assam Service of Engineers. 

(7) Extra Deputy Conservators and Extra Assistant Conservators of 

Eo rests. 

(8) Excise Superintendents. 

(9) Deputy Superintendents, Assam Veterinary Department. 

(10) Deputy Sanitary Commissioners not belonging to the Indian Medical 
Service. 

Extract from Rules relating to Expenditure p.r the Government or 
India on subjects other than Provincial. (Government of India, 
Finance Department, Resolution No. 1448-E.A., dated 29th Septem¬ 
ber, 1922.) 

Tlie previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is 
necessary 

(1) To iho creation of any new or the abolition of' any existing, 
permanent- post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay 
dinwn by the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in 
either ease is one which would ordinarily be held by a member 
oi one of the services named in the Schedule, or to the 
increase or reduction of the cad:' of any of those services. 

* * » * 

The Schedule, 

(11 Indian Civil Service. 

(2) Indian Police Service. 

(3) Indian Forest Service. 

(4) Indian Educational Service. 

(5) Indian Agricultural Service. 

(6) Indian Service of Engineers. 

(7) The Imperial Branch of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

(S) Indian Medical Service. 

(9) Imperial Customs Service. 

(10) Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

(11) Superintendents and Class I of the Survey of India Department. 

(12) The Superior Staff of the Geological Survey of India Department. 

(13) The Superior Telegraph Branch of the Post and Telegraph Depart¬ 

ment . 

(14) The Slate Railway Engineering Service. 

(15) The Superior Staff of the Mint and Assay Departments. 

(lfi) The Archaeological Department. 

(17) Any other service declared by the Secretary of State in Council to be 
included in this Schedule. 

Extract from Roles relating to Expenditure by a Governor in Council 

ON RESERVED PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. (GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FINANCE 

Department, Resolution No. 1449-E.A., dated 29th September, 1922.) 
1. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is neces¬ 
sary :— 

(1) To the ereation of any new, or the abolition of any existing, 
permanent post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay 
drawn by the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post 
in either case is one which would ordinarily be held by a 
member of an All-India Service, or to the increase or reduc- 
t on of the cadre of an All-India Service. 
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Extract prom Schedule III of the Devolution Rules relating to 

Expenditure ry a Local Government on transferred subjects. 

1. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is necessary:— 
(1) to the creation of any new, or the abolition of any existing, per¬ 
manent post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay attached 
to any permanent post, if the post in either case is one wtuch 
would ordinarily be held by a member of an All-India Service, or 
to the ciereaxe or reduction of the cadre of an All-India, Service. 

Extract from Instrument of Instructions to Governors. 

VII. But in addition to the general responsibilities with which you are, 
whether by statute or under this Instrument, charged, We do further 

hereby specially require and charge you :—- 

***** *''***»* 

(4) to safeguard all member? of Our services employed in the said 
presidency in the legitimate exercise of their functions, and in 
the enjoyment of all recognised rights and privileges and to see 
that jv.ir Government order ail things justly and reasonably 
in their regard, and that due obedience is paid to all just and 
reasonable orders and diligence shown in their execution. 

II. 

Questionnaire on Service Conditions in the All-India Serivces. 

1. Taking into consideration the provisions of the Government of India 
.Act, do you consider that the position of members of the Services is ade¬ 
quately safeguarded as regards (i) pay (ii) allowances (iiL) prospects 
(iv) pensions. If not, and bearing in mind the existing constitutional 
position in India, have you any proposals to make ? 

2. Have you any observations to offer on the scheme for retirement on 
proportionate pension announced in the Government of India, Gome 
Department, Resolution dated 8th November, 1921, No. F.-149-1. 
(Establishments) as subsequently amended f 

3. What are your views with regard to the present rates of pay 1 Give 
any figures available to you, e.g., family budgets, distinguishing between 
expenditure in India and expenditure involving remittance to the United 
Kingdom. It a new scale of remuneration were fixed now, how wou'd you 
provide for its adjustment to meet future variations in prices and exchange 1 

4. What are your views with regard to the question of passage allow¬ 
ances for officers in the Services and their families 1 If such allowances 
were granted, would you prefer that they should take the form of an increase 
of overseas pay to all officers or the grant of a certain number of passages 
during an officer’s service to himself, bis wife and family ? 

5. Have you any criticisms to make regarding the allowances payable 
to the Services ? 

6. Have you any observations to offer regarding the withdrawal of 
exchange compensation allowance ? 

7. Do you consider that any grievance exists in respect of house-accom¬ 
modation, the rent chargeable for official residences, or the house-rent 
allowances granted when no official residence is available ? 

8. Have you any criticism to make regarding the leave rules * 

9. Do yon consider that the pension rules and scales are satisfactory ? 
If not, give reasons ill detail for any proposals you may have to make. 
Do you consider that subscription to Provident Funds by Government in 
lieu of pensions should be adopted for (1) officers now in the Services and 
(2) future recruits ? Have you any observations to make on the rules 
governing commutation of pensions, and in particular the existing one-ihird 
restriction on the proportion of pension which may be commuted ? 

10. What is your opinion of the comparative merits of family pensions and 
provident- funds as provision for the families of deceased officers t Have you. 
any observations to offer regarding the existing I.C.S. Family Pension Fund? 

II. Do you consider that suitable provision is made for medical attend¬ 
ance for officers and their families ? If not, have you any proposals to make? 
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APPENDIX II. 

Note hy Lieutenant-General Sir 0. H. Burtchaell, K.C.B., C.M.G., 

yoR'MKRf.'Y Director, Medioat, Services in India, on the 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE V.EllNBY-LOVKTT COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Medical Services Committee, 1910, and the discussions 
and proposals that appear in the Army Department files on the same suh.jeri; 
since 1870, point to the desirability cf forming a single medical corps for the 
Army in India. If such a corps be formed, it must be organised to meet all 
requirements, separately, of (i) British troops, and (ii) Indian troops, 
during peace in India, and of both categories of troops during war, whether 
they be employed independently or in combination or, or beyond, the 
frontier of India or overseas. 

2. Jr cons : dering the points leading up to the recommendations for the 
forma*ion of an Indian Medical Corps, the Committee did not bring out 
prominently the distinction that must be observe ! between British troops 
and Indian troops, especially in connection with the purpose for which the 
former are maintained in India and their possible dispositions durnig war. 
The Public Services Commission lays stress on the necessity of calculating 
separately on their merits :— 

(i) The needs of the Amy (including, of course, the British Army). 

(ii) The needs of the Civil Administration. 

Close adherence to that precept and a fuller consideration of the wider 
aspects, on their merits, of the needs of the Army would have enabled the 
Committee to avoid the rock on which all former proposals for a single 
medical sendee for the Army in India were wrecked, namely, the in¬ 
expediency, if not the impossibility, of depriving the British troops in 
India of the officers of the medical service of the British Army as a whole. 
The proposed Indian Medical Corps, by reason of its title and the com¬ 
position of its officers, irrespective of efficient military training ami 
organisation, would in no wav overcome the inconveniences that are said 
to have been experienced during Ihe Great War, when medical officers 
and medical units »f (ho Indian Army wore brought into contact with 
officers and units of the Royal Array Medical Corps in overseas theatres of 
war. 

The Committee state that the Indian Medic;-.! Service officers found 
themselves at a disadvantage alongside officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps by whom they were rcustenflv !-.«:wn;p.;V»t1 ; friction, overlapping- 
and re-nun Mention of effort occurred ; this resulted sometimes from the 
widely different nr* treed arts of the officer;?, and the existence side by side 
of two cadres of medical officers with d:i"o.re»t rates of pay, leave rules and 
terms for pension. To obviate this nruh-sirabh' slate of affairs in future 
wars, the committee arrived at the rather peculiar conclusion (paragraph 43), 
that after the formation of ore Indian Medical Corps, composed of British 
and Indian officers, and further removed >a anLwdente ••*.»«d conditions of 
sendee free; the Royal Anov Medteid C-wps than the present, Indian Medical 
Service, co-operation and interchange of duties would he facilitated, end 
the officers and men of the Indian Medical Corps and the Royal Army 
Medics! Corps would find it possible, and indeed easy, to work together 
when they met outside the boundaries of India on field service. 

If there were difficulties in the past what .rill be the situation iu an 
overseas theatre of war in the future when the British troops or composite 
Indian divisions from India arrive at the scene of operations with their 
Indian Medical Corps medical officers and organisations, and start work 
in the same army corps or army alongside the Royal Army Medical Corps ? 
In some years to come not one of the latter officers would have the slightest 
acquaintance with India or its medical corps. A not impossible contingency 
would be the despatch of organised fighting divisions from the United 
Kingdom to India. No officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps would 
possess anv knowledge of India, its diseases or dangers to health. The 
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Assistant Director, Medical Services, of a British division might, indeed, 
hy seniority, at once become a Deputy Director, Medical Services, of a 
formation including troops of the Indian Army with their complement 
of Indian Medical Corps, and he might possibly possess less total seivice 
than the senior officer of the Indian Medical Corps on the spot. Thus in 
military operations on a large scale, in or out of India, “ unification ” on 
the lines proposed by the Committee falls to the ground, and the way is open 
to again create, in war, the grievances arising from supersession and 
comparative rates of pay, which would probably reappear in a form even 
more acute than that they are said to have taken during the past five years. 

4. So long as the reasons which necessitate the maintenance of the 
British Army in India hold good, and so long as British troops on the 
Indian establishments are liable to be called upon for service in other 
parts of the world, British officers of the medical corps of the British Army 
must be retained on the Indian establishment, and be available for transfer 
with troops to any theatre of war, where in the ordinary course they would 
be interchangeable with the medical officers of the Army as a whole. The 
despatch of British troops from India to South Africa in 1899, and to the 
United Kingdom and France in 1914, are cases in point. On both occasions 
a number of trained Royal Army Medical Corps officers accompanied 
the troops and their services were utilised on the duties for which they were 
most suited in the field army, irrespective of the troops they happened to 
accompany from India. Therefore the proposal for the absorption into 
an Indian Medical Corps of the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
on the Indian establishment must now, as in the past, be condemned on 
purely military grounds. 

Apart from the inexpediency from a military point of view of the lesser 
military medical service absorbing a portion of the greater, there are other 
reasons affecting the care, comfort and welfare of British troops in India 
against the introduction of an Indian Medical Corps, constituted as proposed 
by the Committee. 

The proposed Indian Medical Corps is designed to contain British 
medical officers and Indian medical officers—Indians. The Committee was 
of opinion (paragraph 54) that it was not advisable to fix a percentage of 
Indians to be admitted to the proposed corps, but, although they thought 
it impossible at the present day to mix at once and entirely British and 
Indian doctors and to use them indiscriminately for the treatment of British 
and Indian troops, they believed that if there were a “ unified ” service 
it would be possible to extend gradually the medical care of British troops 
into the hands of Indian officers. Yet the Committee insist (paragraph 50) 
that in every military station and in every civil district headquarters there 
should be available a European medical officer and that arrangements 
should certainly be made for a European medical attendant to be secured 
for European officials, their wives and families, as well as for European 
planting, railway and other non-official communities. 

The assertion that the British officer and soldier seem to object 
(paragraph 41) hi treatment by Indian doctors, not because they are 
Indians, but because they have not, with few exceptions, attained a 
standard equal to that of British doctors, may, to a certain extent, be 
correct, but the Committee did not take into account the wider duties 
of a military medical officer in connection with healthy troops which are 
often more prominent than the medical treatment of a sick officer or man. 

A previous proposal relating to the establishment of a single medical 
service was thrown out on this point alone. The War Office then stipulated 
that Indian members of the Indian Medical Service should not, under any 
conditions, be considered eligible for charge of white troops. 

The present military assistant surgeons “ will have become nighly 
trained doctors,” and the Committee consider [annexure VIII, para¬ 
graph (3) ] they should be employed in lieu of commissioned medical 
officers, British or Indians. Military assistant surgeons, are, however, 
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Anglo-Indians, with a small number of Europeans amongst them. Only 

a few ot' the latter and still fewer of the former have, at the present 
day, any real influence whatever over British soldiers in hospital, and 
they would be quite unable, as medical officers in charge of effective troops 
in barracks or camps, to exercise the control necessary to maintain a high 
standard of sanitation and to prevent loss of strengtu from minor causes 
of physical ineifieieucy. 

T'herfcioro, on grounds of military necessity, efficiency, discipline and 
sentiment, officers of the medical corps of the British Army must always 
be avidiiibie m the necessary jammers a> provide all medical requirements 
of the iiririsii troops in India. 

5. The above teaser.;; which ilu; pest caused schemes aiming at a 
single r.crvif.. to lie rejected not only sii:i ho.’d good, but now factors that 
were net sent when the subject came for discussion on previous occasions 
have now be taken into consideration :— 

(i) it, has become strongly impressed on all competent observers that 
contiuuoiis service v it!: the Army in India, especially in the 
medical service, such as would be the fate of an officer of the 
proposed Indian Medical Corps who did not secure civil employ¬ 
ment—and there would he many such—is detrimental to 
efficiency and tends to produce stagnation. On the other hand, 
there it. ample evidence that the transfer to India of officers 
who have served in the United Kingdom and abroad, elsewhere 
than India, stimulates initiative and makes for progress aud 
improvement in all blanches of work. It is, therefore, desirable 
to keep in force the system which prevails in the case of the 
iicyal Amy Medical Corps and to extend it so far as possible to 
the medical service of the Indian Army. 

(ii) The state of the Indian Medical Service as regards the prospective 
supply <jf British candidates is extremely serious. The output 
of medical graduates from the medical schools in the United 
Kingdom at the present time is relatively small, and may 
diminish while demands for medical men are great. But were 
that not so, is there any likelihood, having regard to the circum¬ 
stances which led up to the present state of the Service, that 
the change in name of the Indian Medical Service to the Indian 
Medical Corps with a probable reduction in the number of civil 
appointments would attract candidates to the career offered ? 
The report of the Committee shows (paragraph 10) that the 
Indian Medical Service progressively declined in popularity 
during the years before the war ; that its officers are in a state of 
acute discontent partly because they share in the unusual anxiety 
with which the future is now regarded by British officers in all 
Indian services ; that the service has become depressed and has 
censed to attract British candidates, while Indian candidates have 
increased and will go on increasing ; that the output of Indian 
medical graduates will tend to hasten an already remarkable 
decline in the private practice open to officers of the superior 
Government service, and that an Indian career occupies a 
position in popular estimation in England decidedly inferior 
to the position it occupied in 1902. 

The Committee say (paragraph 38) that they are hardly in a 
position to estimate the exact degree of inducement which the 
medical services in India should offer, hut they conjecture that 
“some number” of the diminishing output of medical graduates 
in Great Britain will still be attracted to an Indian career provided 
that (1) the political aspect clears, (2) pecuniary and leave 
conditions are attractive, (3) candidates are not asked to pledge 
themselves irrevocably for 30 years to a service, the conditions 
of which are likely to be obscure. 
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(iii) It is not thought possible (paragraph 51) to secure a sufficient 
supply of European candidates for the proposed Indian Medieal 
Corps unless retirements on gratuities be permitted after fixed 
periods before pension is earned in order to guarantee British 
candidates against a possible prospect of being tied for life to 
India much against their will. 

(iv) It is impossible at present to form a medical corps for the Indian 
jinny unless tin: officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
serving in India voluntarily transfer into it. 

The Committee did not appear to have given much con¬ 
sideration to the fact that the attractions required to draw 
candidates into the service from the medical schools in the United 
Kingdom are the same as those required to induce any number 
of Royal Army Medical Corps officers to transfer. 

(v) The Royal Army Medical Corps, the report states, is now a flourish¬ 
ing service, while the Indian Medical Service has ceased to 
attract the competition it once commanded so easily. 

This is well-known. Some 15,000 or 20,000 civilian medical 
gentlemen served in tiie Royal Army Medical Corps during 
the war. The name and work of the corps as successfully 
accomplished by a combination of the regular and temporary 
officers, is familiar not only throughout the profession in the 
United Kingdom, but in the allied countries. 

6. The solution seems to be to take up the alternative scheme which 
the Committee rejected (paragraph 54) and to form in India a new corps 
and a new service—the one distinct from the other :— 

(1) The Royal Army Medical Corps (India). To provide for all medical 

requirements of the Army in India, both British and Indian 
troops, in peace and in war. 

(2) The Imperial Indian Medical Service. A separate ‘Civil Medical 

Service quite independent of the Army, but drawing its officers 
from the army for temporary or permanent service to fill such 
appointments as may be reserved for British or Indian medical 
officers of the Army. 

As regards (1), it would not he feasible to create in India a medical 
corps ana amalgamate it with the element of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
that happened to be serving in India. It should, however, be possible to 
form the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) constituted as a corps of the 
Indian Army, and composed of Indian and British personnel. Such .*> 
designation would tend to promote harmony and co-operation with the 
Royal Army Medieal Corps of the British Army, and it may reasonably 
be expected to prevent invidious comparisons and friction in operations 
overseas where British and Indian troops aie employed in the same force. 

All officers and other ranks, Royal Army Medical Corps, while serving, 
in India, would-be attached to the Royal Army Medical Corps (India). 

The Committee rejected the suggestion that a Royal Army Medical 
Corps might be introduced into India on the grounds that the Royal Army 
Medical Corps only admits candidates of unmixed European blood. Indians, 
however, might be given commissions in the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and be allotted for permanent service in India with Indian troops, and be 
eligible for transfer to the Civil Imperial Medieal Service or they might be 
given special commissions in the Royal Army Medical Corps (India). The 
question of granting commissions in the Royal Army Medical Corps to 
Indians for service in India only is one which at the present day merits 
consideration. There is no very obvious objection against granting such 
commissions to suitable and specially selected Indians. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps (India) might be formed, with some 
modifications of the various categories of personnel, as contemplated in the 
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organ.nation suggested for the Indian Medical Corps in Annesure VIII of 
the Report. 

The principles of admission of officers to the corps and courses of 
instruction would be as laid down in the Report. 

The nursing section for British hospitals should, however, be composed 
of Royal Army Medical Corps other ranks. Anglo-Indians could not take 
the place of British non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, who would be available, if necessary, for transfer out of 
India with British troops. Moreover, it is not desirable that the British 
soldier in India should be deprived of the trained hospital attendants which 
are provided for him in all other, parts of the world. 

The officers of the Indian Medical Service, whether in civil or military 
employment, would retain all their existing rights and privileges as regards 
promotion, pay and pension. Transfers of senior officers from civil to 
military would cease. Those awaiting retransfer or transfer to civil would 
have priority of claim as vacancies in civil under the Imperial Indian 
Medical Service became available. Officers so transferred would remain 
permanently in civil or revert to Army service according to their seniority 
or nature of appointment held—senior officers transferred and holding 
important civil appointments would remain permanently in civil—junior 
officers would revert to military after a period of years (to be decided) 
unless the civil administration desired their permanent transfer to civil 
employ and the officer did not desire to revert to military. 

All these officers would be in a position to maintain that substantial 
merit and high standard of duty, which the Committee remark in paragraph 
39 should characterise the Civil Medical Service. 

Other officers not now clue for retransfer to civil or who had not applied 
when the change of name is introduced would take their turn for civil 
appointment with all officers Royal Army Medical Corps (India) or Royal 
Army Medical Corps attached. 

The Indian Medical Sendee officers remaining in military employment 
would become officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps or of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (India) according to whether it be decided that all 
European military medical officers should belong to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps or that the officers of that corps should be attached to Royal 
Army Medical Corps (India) during their first period of service in India 
and later on, after a tour of service out of India, taken on the cadre of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (India), if they elected for permanent service 
in India. 

The conditions of admission for Europeans and Indians should be 
through one channel, i.e., examinations held for candidates for the Royal 
Army Medical Corps in London. 

The principles laid down in paragraph 52 of the Report regarding 
special courses of instruction in the United Kingdom for Indians and the 
grant of scholarships should be brought into operation. 

British officers would enter the Royal Army Medical Corps which would 
provide the number of British medical officers required in India, both for 
service with British and Indian troops. Indialn candidates would be 
admitted to fill the number of vacancies existing in the cadre of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (India) available for Indians. 

Officers required to fill the number of vacancies set apart for them in 
the Imperial Indian Medical Service would be seconded for duty with that 
service on the lines suggested in paragraph 48 of the Report for periods of 
five years, They would be granted nay and special precedence in accordance 
with the appointment hold. If at the end of ten years they did not desire 
to revert to military service, _ they would be permanently admitted to the 
civil cadre, and then take their place with civil officers similarly to officers 
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or employed in the Public Works as recommended by the Public Services 
Commission. Indians would be eligible equally with Europeans for transfer 
to the Imperial Indian Medical Service. 

Officers permanently transferred to the Imperial Indian Medical Service 
and those holding teaching, research and certain residuary appointments 
would not be liable to recall to military duty in the event of war. The 
Army by arrangement with the civil Government should have no difficulty 
in obtaining the services of those officers who had attained positions of 
professional eminence for temporary employment as consultants during war. 

7. A cadre of officers, Royal Army Medical Corps (India) and Royal 
Army Medical Corps attached, based on a ratio of 3.5 per thousand of 
strength of British and Indian troops, would probably suffice as a peaca 
establishment. All medical officers doing duty with British troops would, 
be British. Of those doing duty with Indian troops, 30 per cent, to 40 
per cent, would be Indians, to be raised to 50 per cent., if, owing to improved 
methods of instruction in professional work, and military training, a 
sufficient number of suitable and reliable Indian officers became available. 

8. The war reserve would be provided on the lines suggested in paragraphs 
49 and 47 of the Report. It is not likely that there would be any danger of 
an inflated reserve monopolising the civil appointments as suggested in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of 11th October, 1918, to th« Government of 
India [paragraph 3 (iv)]. If the strength of British Royal Army Medical 
Corps officers is maintained on the ratio of four per thousand troops, the' 
requirements of British troops engaged in ordinary operations on the 
frontier could be met. Indian officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
(India) would improve by training and experience, and it might be feasible 
on mobilisation to increase the proportion of those officers to British Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving with Indian troops. 

9. The recommendations in paragraph 9 of Annexure VIII should be 
carried out. It is eminently desirable that officers, Indian and British, 
should go through the post-graduate course at the Royal Army Medical 
Corps College, London. Such an arrangement would undoubtedly assist 
officers in keeping abreast of the advance of scientific knowledge and enable 
those serving in India to keep in (ouch with progress in England. It is 
equally important that a Royal Army Medical Corps College (India) be 
established in India as recommended by Sir George Makins. Such an insti¬ 
tution should be organised and conducted so far as possible on exactly 
similar lines to the Royal Army Medical Corps College in London. The 
commandants and professors at both colleges should keep in touch. 
Lecturers might be interchanged when circumstances allowed, and either 
institution would be likely to benefit by such a change. Courses of instruc¬ 
tion and examinations for promotion could be instituted at the College 
in India for officers unable to attend the course in London. 

10. The necessity for the formation of an Indian State Medical Service, 
separate for the military service, appears to have impressed many persons 
who have had occasion to review the organisation of the Indian Medical 
Service throughout a long period of years. 

The want of such a service seems to have been one of the main factors 
which gave rise during the Great War to the inconvenience, friction and 
overlapping referred to in the Committee’s Report. When those terms are 
used, it is not in every case apparent whether they refer to (i) military duties 
being perfomed by officers of two separate services, (ii) personal disabilities 
and grievances of individual officers, or (iii) circumstances resulting from 
the constitution of the Indian Medical Service being partly military and 
partly civil. Apparently there has been little or no actual service incon¬ 
venience from officers of the two military medical services doing duty 
along side each other. References to the subject in previous discussions on 
reorganisation, and in the recent Committee’s Report show that incon- 
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veniences were, in a great measure, due to the fact that the Indian Medical 
Service, although classified as being primarily military, is employed on 
civil duties to the extent of over 62 per cent, of the whole. 

Discussions many years back, opinions by distinguished administrative 
medical officers in the past, and more recently of the report of the Public 
Services Commission point to the conclusion that the advantages that would 
accrue from a civil medical service independent of the medical service of 
the Army would outweigh the disadvantages, and that such a change is 
necessary to promote efficiency in both the civil medical administration and 
the military medical service. Sir George Makins draws attention to the 
•extent of the medical work of the country (Annexure III). 

Apart from the direction and co-ordination of medical education, 
research, public health registration, the service of medical women and the 
nursing services of the civil community, it would seem that there is urgent 
need for a more extensive organisation of medical work under an indepen¬ 
dent State medical service, and that there are many openings for the 
employment of a considerable British element, outside the war reserve 
officers, in all branches of the civil medical administration as emphasised 
by Sir Temulji Nariman, Kt., (paragraph 49). The Report of the Com¬ 
mittee states that the existing civil organisation is hopelessly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the country ; that it has been starved and understaffed ; 
that all sanitary administrations are in ordinary times under-manned ; 
that civil surgeons are over-worked, colleges and schools under-staffed, 
and that more deputy sanitary commissioners are required. The Committee 
further point out that each provincial administration should report to the 
Government of India the number of posts it would reserve as permanent 
appointments for officers entering the State Medical Service from the 
military medical corps, and that the military authorities should state the 
numbers needed as ordinary war reserve. 

If this is done, will it be possible, with the vast field of professional and 
research work available, to again ensure a supply of good British doctors 
for India by passing them through the one channel of the military medical 
service of the Army to the Imperial Indian Medical Service in which they 
will have opportunities to uphold the distinguished reputation of past and 
present members of the Indian Medical Service ? 

If the Go'-eminent were to announce that the Royal Army Medical 
Corps was about to be extended to India as the Royal Army Medieal Corps 
(India) with definite conditions of pay, leave and pension for the medical 
service in India, and that State Medical Service was about to be instituted 
under the title Imperial Indian Medical Service to which transfers from 
existing Ind : an Medical Service and future Royal Army Medical Corps 
(India) would be made, without commitment to permanent Indian service, 
it is extremely probable that good men would be attracted who would not 
enter the Indian Medical Service under the existing conditions, or an 
Indian medical corps under the conditions proposed by the Committee. 

11. Irrespective of the nature and extent of inducement offered it is 
improbable that during the next few years there will be a sufficient output 
of medical men from the British medical schools to fill the vacancies for 
British officers in the medical service of the Indian Army, and in Indian 
civil medical appointments necessarily retained for British officers. 

If a Royal Army Medical Corps (India) be accepted, it would probably 
be possible to tide over the period that will elapse before sufficient British 
candidates, possessing the desired qualities and qualifications for per¬ 
manent commissions, are available by increasing the number of temporary 
Royal Army Medieal Corps officers now posted to India for duty to an 
extent that would admit of Royal Army Medieal Corps officers, temporary 
or permanent, being allotted for duty with Indian troops whenever and 
whether necessary Owing to the present serious shortage of British 
Indian Medical Service officers some 60 Royal Army Medieal Corps were 
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employed with Indian troops and in Indian hospitals during the recent 
Afghan war. The number has now been reduced, but there is still a number 
of Royal Army Medical Corps officers so employed. 

12. It has been suggested in various documents' that an organisation 
embracing both the military and the civil medical services, as one depart¬ 
ment, is possible. Those who hold that view obviously had no knowledge 
or experience whatever of the extent and scope of work to be done, and it 
is necessary to point out that it would be absolutely impossible for one 
official head to control the work of the Director, Medical Services of the 
Army, and that of the office directing the civil medical administration. 

13. It has been found impossible to ensure efficient medical control 
amongst Indian troops, and their efficient treatment in hospital with the 
large number of Indians employed as temporary officers of the Indian 
Medical Service unless these officers are supervised and guided by British 
medical officers. The Indians holding temporary commissions are as a 
class reported to be very deficient in professional knowledge; personality, 
and the general qualities which are necessary in a military medical officer. 
Some of them, a small proportion, are intelligent, keen and capable, and 
would, under competent and sympathetic direction, develop into useful 
officers in time, hut, as a whole, they cannot be considered in any sense a* 
equal in efficiency to British medical officers. It is therefore imperative 
that a sufficient number of British medical officers should always be 
available to ensure that the medical service for Indian troops is kept up 
to an efficient standard. For the present this can only be done by extending 
the employment of temporary Royal Army Medical Corps officers for 
service with the Army in India. 

14. If it be decided to endeavour to attract candidates to the present 
Indian Medical Service by improved conditions and increased pay, it 
would he most detrimental to the interests of the service in the present 
state of the market to throw open at one time the large number of existing 
vacancies. Such a course would inevitably result in obtaining a large 
proportion of men who, if they were not wholly unsuitable, would be far 
below the best. This mistake was made on several occasions in the past 
by the War Office when a large number of commissions in the medical 
service of the Army were offered under similar circumstances. The medical 
service of the Army suffered in consequence. 

In any case it is time that two departments of the State the War 
Office and the India Office—should cease competing with each other for 
the young medical men necessary to complete the requirements of the 
British and Indian Armies. Such competitions were at all times a mistake, 
and they are more so now than ever before. There should be one point of 
entrance—one examination or one system of nomination arranged by the 
various Government departments—and the selected candidates should be 
allotted by suitability and general qualifications to meet the requirements 
of the various medical services of the State. In the case of the British and 
Indian Armies all the present circumstances and requirements point to a 
common entrance through the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

15. Whether the officers of the medical service of the Army in India 
be obtained through the medium of the Royal Army Medical Corps or 
otherwise, it is of vital importance for the welfare of the Army, and its 
success in war that a comprehensive and thorough system of instruction 
in every branch of scientific medical work and of military training, so far 
as it affects the medical service, should be provided for officers on joining, 
and subsequently during their service. 

The necessity for an Indian Medical Staff College in India has already 
been referred to. In addition to the instruction in professional subjects 
that such a college would afford for medical officers of the Army, advantage 
should be taken of the civil teaching hospitals and schools and of the 

Hi 
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research institutions in India. An independent State Medical Service 
need not prevent the Army arranging to utilise these facilities for instructing 
medical officers in any special department of medical science. The Director, 
Medical Services, should keep in close touch with the Directorate controlling 
medical education in India, and be empowered to send selected officers for 
courses in special subjects at selected civil medical institutions. Military 
training of medical officers in India should also be developed and organised 
on a sound basis. On mobilisation in 1914, the officers of the Indian 
Medical Service suffered from two great disadvantages. Those with 
special professional experience were not allotted to positions on mobilisation 
where their special knowledge could have been utilised with most benefit, 
and, as a whole, whether in military or civil employment, they had not been 
put through any comprehensive course of military training in the years 
before the war. 

16. The proposals of the Committee regarding the Medical Stores 
Department and the Nursing Service will be considered as separate subjects. 

C. H. Burtchaell, 
Director, Medical Services in India. 

15th October, 1919. 
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Column 10 shows the advantage expressed in rupees resulting from the concession of remitting overseas pay at the privileged rate of 2s. the rupe 
This advantage is not fixed, but varies with the course of exchange, The actual value of it expressed in rupees will be more when the exohange value of 
the rupee is lower and less when it is higher. 

* In Madras only. 
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APPENDIX III, No. 3. 


Indian Forest Service (including Indian Forest Engineering Service.) 


(The pay is in rupees per mensem.) 


Year of 
Service. 

Basic 

Pay. 

Oversea 

s Pay. 

Total 

Pay. 

Additional advan¬ 
tage resulting 
from remittance 
at 2s. when 
exchange is at 

Is. id. 

Present 

and 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 



325 

150 

150 

475 

475 


2 



375 

150 

150 

525 

525 

— 

3 



425 

150 

150 

575 

575 

— 

4 



475 

150 

150 

625 

625 

— 

6 



525 

150 

150 

675 

675 

75 

6 



575 

150 

150 

725 

725 

75 

7 



625 

200 

250 

825 

875 

125 

8 



675 

200 

250 

875 

925 

125 

9 



725 

200 

250 

920 

975 

125 

10 



800 

250 

250 

1,050 

1,050 

125 

11 



850 

250 

250 

1,100 

1,100 

12 5 

12 



900 

250 

300 

1,150 

1,200 

150 

13 



900 

250 

300 

1,150 

1,200 

150 

14 



950 

250 

300 

1,200 

1,250 

150 

15 



1,000 

250 

300 

1,250 

1,300 

150 

16 



1,050 

250 

300 

1.300 

1,350 

150 

17 



1,100 

250 

300 

1,350 

1,400 

150 

18 



1,150 

250 

300 

1,400 

1,450 

150 

19 



1,200 

250 

300 

1,450 

1,500 

150 

20 



1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 

21 



1,300 

250 

300 

1,550 

1.600 

150 

22 & over 


1,350 

250 

300 

1,600 

1,650 

150 


Column 7 shows the advantage expressed in rupees resulting from the concession 
of remitting overseas pay at the privileged rate of 2s. the rupee. This advantage 
is not fixed, but varies with the course of exchange. The actual value of it expressed 
in rupees will be more when the exchange value of the rupee is lower and less when 
it is higher. 
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APPENDIX III, No. 5. 

Indian Educational Service (Men). 


(The pay is in rupees per mensem.) 


Year 

of 

Service. 

Basic 

Pay. 

Overseas Pay. 

f 

Total 

Pay. 

Additional advan¬ 
tage resulting 
from remittance 
at 2s. when 
exchange is at 

Is. id. 

Present 

and 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed., 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 .. 

400 

150 

150 

550 

550 


2 

450 

150 

150 

600 

600 

— 

3 .. 

500 

150 

150 

650 

650 

— 

4 .. 

550 

150 

150 

700 

700 

— 

5 

600 

150 

150 

750 

750 

75 

6 .. 

600 

200 

250 

800 

850 

125 

7 .. 

650 

200 

250 

850 

900 

125 

8 

700 

200 

250 

900 

950 

125 

9 .. 

750 

250 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

125 

10 .. 

800 

250 

250 

1,050 

1,050 

125 

11 .. 

850 

250 

250 

1,100 

1.100 

125 

12 .. 

900 

250 

300 

1,150 

1,200 

150 

13 .. 

950 

250 

300 

1,200 

1,250 

150 

14 .. 

1,000 

250 

300 

1,250 

1,300 

150 

15 .. 

1,000 

250 

300 

1,250 

1,300 

150 

16 .. 

1,050 

250 

300 

1,300 

1,350 

150 

17 .. 

1,100 

250 

300 

1.350 

1.400 

150 

18 .. 

1,150 

250 

300 

1,400 

1,450 

150 

19 .. 

1,200 

250 

300 

1,450 

1,500 

150 

20 & over! 

1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 



1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 

Lower Selec- 


1,300 

250 

300 

1,550 

1,600 

150 

tion Grade 


1,350 

250 

300 

1,600 

1,650 

150 

(15 per cent. 


1,400 

250 

300 

1,650 

1,700 

150 

of cadre). 


1,450 

250 

300 

1,700 

1,750 

150 



1,500 

250 

300 

1,750 

1,800 

150 

Higher Selection 

f 1,550 

250 

300 

1,800 

1,850 

150 

Grade (5 per 

{ 1,650 

250 

300 

1,900 

1,950 

150 

cent, of cadre). 

[ 1,750 

250 

300 

2,000 

2,050 

150 


Column 7 shows the advantage expressed in rupees resulting from the concession 
of remitting overseas pay at the privileged rate of 2-s. the rupee. This advantage is not 
fixed, but varies with the course of exchange. The actual value of it expressed in rupee* 
will be more when the exchange value of the runee is lower and less when it is higher. 
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APPENDIX III, No. 6. 


Indian Agricultural Services and Indian Veterinary Service. 


(The pay is in rupees per mensem.) 


Year 

of 

Service. 

Basic 

Pay. 

Overse 

as Pay. 

Tota 

IPay. 

Additional advan¬ 
tage resulting 
from remittance 
at 2s. when 
exchange is at 

Is. 4 d. 

Present 

and 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 .. 


350 

150 

150 

500 

500 


2 .. 


400 

150 

150 

550 

550 

— 

3 .. 


450 

150 

150 

600 

600 

— 

4 .. 


500 

150 

150 

650 

650 

— 

5 .. 


550 

150 

150 

700 

700 

75 

6 .. 


550 

200 

250 

750 

800 

125 

7 .. 


600 

200 

250 

800 

850 

125 

8 .. 


650 

200 

250 

850 

900 

125 

9 .. 


700 

250 

250 

950 

950 

125 

10 .. 


750 

250 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

125 

11 .. 


800 

250 

250 

1,050 

1,050 

125 

12 .. 


800 

250 

300 

1,050 

1,100 

150 

13 .. 


850 

250 

300 

1,100 

1,150 

150 

14 .. 


900 

250 

300 

1,150 

1,200 

150 

15 .. 


950 

250 

300 

1,200 

1,250 

150 

16 .. 


1,000 

250 

300 

1,250 

1,300 

150 

17 .. 


1,050 

250 

300 

1.300 

1,350 

150 

18 .. 


1,100 

250 

300 

1,350 

1,400 

150 

19 .. 


1,150 

250 

300 

1,400 

1,450 

150 

20 .. 


1,200 

250 

300 

1,450 

1,500 

150 

21 & over 


1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 




1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 

Selection Grades 


1,300 

250 

300 

1,550 

1,600 

150 

(15 per cent. 


1,350 

250 

300 

1,600 

1,650 

150 

of cadre). 



1,400 

250 

300 

1,650 

1,700 

150 




1,450 

250 

300 

1,700 

1,750 

150 




1,500 

250 

300 

1,750 

1,800 

150 


Column 7 shows the advantage expressed in rupees resulting from the concession of 
remitting overseas pay at the privileged rate of 2s. the rupee. This advantage is not fixed, 
but varies with the course of exchange. The actual value of it expressed in rupees will b» 
more when the exchange value of the rupee is lower and less when it is higher. 
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APPENDIX III, No. 7 . 


Indian Medical Service (Civil). 

(The pay is in rupees per mensem.) 


Year 

Basic 

Pay. 

0 verst 

;as Pay. 

Tota 

Pay. 

i Additional advan- 
j tage resulting 
from remittance 
at 2s. when 
exchange is at 

Is. 4d. 

of 

Service. 

Present 

and 

Pro¬ 

posed. 

Preseat. 

Pro¬ 

posed. 

Present. 

Pro¬ 

posed. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

As Lieutenant— 







1 .. 

500 

150 

150 

650 

650 

— 

2 .. 

500 

150 

150 

650 

650 

— 

3 .. 

500 

150 

150 

650 

650 

— 

As Captain— 







4 .. 

650 

150 

150 

800 

800 

— 

5 .. 

650 

150 

150 

800 

800 

75 

6 .. 

650 

150 

150 

800 

800 

75 

7 .. 

750 

200 

250 

950 

1,000 

125 

8 .. 

750 

200 

250 

950 

1,000 

125 

9 .. 

750 

200 

250 

950 

1,000 

125 

10 .. 

850 

200 

250 

1,050 

1,100 

125 

11 .. 

850 

200 

250 

1,050 

1,100 

125 

12 .. 

850 

200 

300 

1,050 

1,150 

150 

As Major— 







13 .. 

950 

250 

300 

1,200 

1,250 

150 

14 .. 

950 

250 

300 

1,200 

1,250 

150 

15 .. 

950 

250 

300 

1,200 

1,250 

150 

16 .. 

1,100 

250 

300 

1,350 

1,400 

150 

17 .. 

1,100 

250 

300 

1,350 

1,400 

150 

18 .. 

1,100 

250 

300 

1,350 

1,400 

150 

19 .. 

1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 

20 .. 

1,250 

250 

300 

1,500 

1,550 

150 

As Lieutenant- 
Colonel— 







21 . . 

1,500 

250 

300 

1,750 

1,800 

150 

22 .. 

1,500 

250 

300 

1,750 

1,800 

150 

23 .. 

1,500 

250 

300 

1,750 

1,800 

150 

24 .. 

1,600 

250 

300 

1,850 

1,900 

150 

25 .. 

1,600 

250 

300 

1,850 

1,900 

150 

26 & over 

1,700 

250 

300 

1,950 

2,000 

150 

When selected 
for increased 





pay .. 

1,850 

250 

300 

2,100 

2,150 

150 


Column 7 shows the advantage expressed in rupees resulting from the concession 
of remitting overseas pay at the privileged rate of 2s. the rupee. This advantage 
is not fixed, but varies with the course of exchange. The actual value of it expressed 
in rupees will he more when the exchange value of the rupee is lower and less when 
it is higher. 
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APPENDIX IY (1). 

Note by English Commissioners. 

Officers above the Time Scales. 

Up to the present, officers receiving salaries above the time scale have 
not received overseas pay. 

The refusal of overseas pay to men above the time scale was based on 
.the theory that all officers of this rank, Indian and European alike, should 
be paid exactly alike, on the general ground that the tenure of these higher 
posts commonly entails new obligations and expenses which are independent 
of domicile. That may be true, but ignores the equally patent fact that 
the extra expenses due to education of children at home, etc., still continue 
for the European, and the despatches on the general question of overseas 
pay laid stress on the argument that the essential object of this pay was 
‘‘ to achieve some measure of equality of remuneration and not the reverse,” 
see Despatch No. 169 Public, dated 27th November, 1919 and “the 
ideal of ‘ equal pay for equal work ’ . . . will not be attained by fixing 
identical rates of salary for all members of the Service, since it is obvious 
that if Indians and Europeans in identical posts are paid the same amounts 
be European must in fact be worse off than hi : s Indian contemporary,” 
para. 4, Despatch No. 187 Public, 25th December, 1919. 

It must be remembered that when the Indian Civil Service pay was 
revised, opportunity was taken to abolish exchange compensation allow¬ 
ance. The maximum addition allowable under this head for salaries of 
Rs 2,222 and over was Rs. 138-14-3. The revised scale of pay was intro¬ 
duced Ahen the rupee was above 2s. 

Lord MacDonnell’s Committee, in recommending substantially increased 
rates of overseas pay from the fourteenth year of service onwards, added a 
recommendation that some increment should be given, as overseas pay or 
otherwise, to officers of non-Indian domicile holding appointments above 
the time scale in the Indian Civil Service and other services, each case 
being dealt with on its merits. 

The proposals of that Committee gave overseas pay up to Ks. 500 a 
month at the top of the time scale, and it might he assumed that the 
Committee intended that officers above the time scale should draw overseas 
pay at this maximum rate. 

Our pr-ipoaals in the Report as to the increase of the overseas pay in 
the time scales do not give a. maximum of Rs. 500 a month, but of Rs. 300 a 
month, w th a sterling equivalent reckoned at £30, which may be called 
for the purposes of comparison Rs. 450 a month. 

In the ease of the Indian Civil Service, the pay of the commissioner is 
fixed at Rs. 3,000 a month, and as long as this was Rs. 500 a month above 
the pay of the senior collector on the time scale no change was necessary. 

Now, however, that we propose to raise the pay of the collector to 
Rs. 2,700 a month, the difference is so small that collectors might well 
refuse promotion to commissionerships on the ground that the additional 
expenses necessary for entertaining, charities, etc., in the higher posts 
would be greater than the increase in pay. 

An alternative method to the grant of overseas pay to commissioners 
and others above the time scale would he to allow a sterling remittance 
of say Rs. 400 a month of his ordinary salary at 2s. to the rupee, which 
would give the officer a benefit equal to Rs. 200 a month. 

The commissioners under this arrangement would receive Rs, 500 above 
the pay of collectors. 

The Directors of Public Instruction in the Indian Educational Service 
get very different salaries according to the size of the provinces, but the 
best paid director draws the same salary as a commissioner and should 
receive the same increase. Similarly chief engineers and inspectors- 
general of police draw up to Rs. 3,000. The agricultural adviser and the 
chief conservators of forests draw up to Rs. 2,750. There are certain 
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officers in. the Central Services and elsewhere who draw up to Rs. 3,500 
e.g., judicial commissioners and members of boards of revenue—and there 
are some secretaries in the Government of India drawing up to Rs. 4,000 
a month. 

We think all officers whose salaries do not exceed Rs. 4,000 a month 
should be given the increase suggested above by means of permission to 
remit Rs. 400 a month of their pay at a rate of 2s. We cannot, however, 
recommend any increase for Judges of the High Court or Members of 
Council whose salaries are fixed by Statute. 

( Signed ) R. H. Craddock, 

Cyril Jackson, 

D. Petrie, 

27th March, 1924. R. Coupland. 

I strongly support the above proposal and regard it as essential, no 
less in the interests of recruiting than in justice to the holders of these 
appointments, that this very moderate addition should be made to their 
emoluments. 

Otherwise there will be very little inducement to officers on the ordinary 
time scale to seek promotion, and it will be very difficult to persuade the 
best men to accept appointments which may entail heavier responsibility 
and greatly increased expenditure on entertaining and other unavoidable- 
charges. 

A service without “ Prize Posts ” must offer few attractions to ambitious 
men, and it cannot be in the interests of India, for the sake of a trifling 
economy, to offer no encouragement to present and possible holders of these 
few high administrative posts. 

27th March, 1924. ( Signed ) Lee op Fareham. 


APPENDIX IV (2). 

Note by Indian Commissioners. 

Officers above the Time Scales. 

1. In the ease of officers above the time-scale, there has, so far, been no 
distinction in emoluments between the Indian and the European member* 
of the Superior Civil Services. The principle of equality of emoluments 
in such posts as those of Judges of the High Court and Members of the 
Executive Council is of long standing and the Islington Commission, after 
full consideration of the question, recommended that the same principle 
should apply to all appointments above the time-scale. This recommenda¬ 
tion was accepted by His Majesty’s Government and is now in force. 

2. According to the proposals contained in our Report, all officers above 
the time-scale will receive the benefit of passage and other concessions 
which we have recommended for European members of the Services. But 
our European colleagues wish that over and above these concessions, the 
officers holding the higher administrative posts should be allowed to remit 
Rs. 400 per month out of their pay at the rate of 2s. to the rupee. 

3. Before discussing the merits of this proposal, we wish to note that a 
unanimous recommendation has been made in paragraph 55 of our Report 
raising the pay of the lower class of administrative officers, viz., the deputy 
inspector-general, the superintending engineer, and the conservator of 
forests from Rs. 1,750—1.00—2,150 to a fixed pay equal to the existing 
maximum, i.e., Rs. 2,150. This was considered advisable owing to the 
fact that the improvements made by concessions resulted in the maximum 
of the total emoluments of the officers on the time-scale overlapping the 
present minimum of the sliding scale sanctioned in the case of officers 
holding the lower administrative posts. We are, therefore, now concerned 
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only with the higher administrative officers, such as commissioners, 
inspeetors-general of police, chief engineers and chief conservators of 
forests, and, according to our European colleagues, even those drawing as 
high salaries as Rs. 4,000 a month. 

4. In dealing with the need for increasing the emoluments of the 
Services, the question before us is not one of bettering the pay of Services 
generally in all grades and classes, but of meeting the most pressing needs 
of the European members thereof. 

5. The general trend of evidence given before us is that hardship is felt 
mainly in the middle married grades, and that the officers in the earliest 
and latest stages are not hard hit. It is on this ground that the Commission 
•has unanimously decided to make no improvement in the earlier years, and 
we are emphatically of opinion that no relief is actually needed in the case 
of officers holding the higher administrative appointments. 

6. We think it would be politically unwise and administratively 
mischievous to give effect to the doctrine, now sought to be introduced, 
that if Indians and Europeans in high administrative posts are paid the 
same amounts, the European must in fact be w T orse off than his Indian 
contemporary, and that consequently the income of the European must be 
supplemented in one form or another. The proposal of our European 
colleagues to thus differentiate between the European and Indian in¬ 
cumbents of high administrative appointments would cause deep resentment 
among the latter, who, when holding such high appointments, have to 
incur heavy expenses befitting the rank and position apart from meeting 
their social and other obligations which increase proportionately and add 
considerably to their pecuniary liabilities, with the result that their total 
expenses are in no way less than those of their European contemporaries. 
We wish to sound a note of warning that any attempt to yield to the 
suggestion made by our European colleagues will inevitably lead to an 
agitation on the part of Indian officers holding these positions which it 
will be neither reasonable nor prudent to resist. 

( Signed) Bhupendranath Bastj, 

M. IIabibullah, 

IIari Kishan Haul, 

27th March, 1924. N. M. Samarth. 


APPENDIX Y. 

ARTICLES OE AGREEMENT FOR SERVICE IN THE INDIAN 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Officers of Non-Indian Domicile Appointed while in England. 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, made the day of one 

thousand nine hundred and twenty 
B TWEEN 

of the first part, and The Secretary of State for India in Council 
of the second part. 

Whereas the Secretary of State for India in Council has engaged the 
party of the first part to serve His Majesty in India as 
in the Indian Educational Service for the probationary terms and at th# 
pay hereinafter mentioned and subject to the conditions and agreements 
hereinafter contained. 

Now these Presents witness and the said parties hereto respectively 
agree as follows :— 

1. That he will, on being provided with a first-class passage to India, 
proceed thither within such time as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. 

2. That he will, on arrival in India, forthwith proceed to 

and report himself to the Officers of Government there, and will submit 
himself to the orders of the Government and of the Officers and authorities 
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under whom he may from time to time be placed by the Government and 
will remain in the service for the probationary term of two years com¬ 
mencing from the date of his reporting his arrival at the said 
and that he will at all times obey the rules prescribed for the time being 
in the memorandum of information furnished to Candidates or otherwise 
for the regulation of the branch of the public service to which lie may 
belong, and will, when required by the Government, proceed to any other 
part of the Presidency or province within which he may be serving or to 
any other Presidency or province in India, and there perform the duties 
of any specified office in the cadre of the Indian Educational Service. 

3. That he will devote his whole time to the duties of the service, and 
will not engage, directly or indirectly, in any trade, business or occupation 
on Ins own account, and that he will not (except in case of accident or 
sickness certified by competent medical authority) absent himself from his 
said duties without having first obtained permission from the Government 
or its authorised Officers. 

4. That if lie shall during the said term of two years, or if the service 
shall continue beyond such term, during the next succeeding three years, 
relinquish the service of the Government (whether after having given 
notice or otherwise) he shall forthwith on demand pay to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council the cost of his passage to India. 

5. That the Secretary of State for India in Council may at any time 
during the said term of two years, or, if the service shall continue beyond 
such term, at any time thereafter, dispense with his services without notice 
in the event of misconduct on his part or of a breach by him of any of the 
conditions herein specified. 

6. That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State for India in Council 
prior to the expiration of his service under these presents, if satisfied on 
the report of the duly constituted advisory Medical Board that he is unfit 
and is likely for a considerable period to continue unfit by reason of ill- 
health for the discharge of his duties in India, to determine the service 
under these presents (the decision of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council being conclusive), and thereupon his services shall be terminated. 

7. That he shall, within the period or periods prescribed by the rules 
and regulations relating to examinations in vernacular languages for the 
time being in force in the Presidency or province within which he may be 
serving, and generally in accordance with, and subject to, such rules and 
regulations, pass an examination or examinations in such vernacular 
language or languages as may be required by the Government, and on 
failure to pass such examination or examinations shall be liable to the 
penalties prescribed by the said rules and regulations. Provided that if 
he shall fail to pass an examination in such one of the prescribed vernacular 
languages as may be required within the said period or periods the Secretary 
of State for India in Council may, notwithstanding anything in the next 
elause or the said rules and regulations contained, dispense with his services. 

8. That, except as provided in Clauses 5, 6 and 7 hereof, unless he shall 
receive notice in writing from some authorised Officer of the Government 
three calendar months before the expiration of the said term of two years 
that the Secretary of State for India in Council no longer requires his 
services, or unless he shall give notice in writing to the Government three 
calendar months before the expiration of the said term of two years, that 
he is desirous to put an end to his service under these presents, he will 
continue in the service of Government upon the like terms and conditions 
as are herein contained so far as the same are applicable, except that he shall 
not be entitled to receive notice of termination of his service under 
Government otherwise than as may be provided by the rules for the time 
being in force applicable to his case. 

9. That from the date of his arrival at the said the Govern¬ 

ment will pay him so long as he shall remain in the said service and actually 
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perform the said duties, pay in accordance with the scale set forth in the 
memorandum of information above referred to provided that for the 
purposes of the scale he shall receive initial pay at the rate of Rs. 
per mensem and overseas pay at the rate of Rs. per mensem 

and subsequent increment shall have effect annually where admissible on 
and from the one thousand nine hundred and twenty. 

10. That he shall not, except as provided in this agreement, resign his 
appointment without the sanction of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 

11. That on the determination of the service at the expiration of the 
said term of two years (but not upon any subsequent determination), and 
if he shall actually quit the said service in India, or if prior to the expiration 
of the said term of two years, the service shall be determined by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council under the provisions of Clause 6 
of these presents, and if he shall actually quit the said service in India, 
the Government will provide him with a first-class passage back to England 
at the public expense, provided he claims such passage within three months 
from any such determination of the service as is mentioned in this clause, 
and leaves India on his return to England within such time as he may 
be directed. 

12. That he will, during has continuance in the service, pay such 
subscriptions to the General Provident Fund as shall be payable under the 
rules for the time being in force (by which rules he agrees to be bound) ; 
and it shall be lawful for the Government to deduct the said subscriptions 
from any money that may be payable to him under these presents or 
otherwise. 

13. That if he shall continue to serve Government under these presents 
after the said term of two years, his service (commencing from the date of 
his entering on the performance of his duties as aforesaid) shall count as 
service towards leave and pension under such rules as regards leave and 
pension as may for the time being be applicable to his case. Provided 
always that in case of any dispute as to the interpretation of any of the 
said rules, or otherwise relating in any way to them, the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council shall be conclusive. He shall be 
entitled to add years to his sendee counting for superannuation 
pension. 

14. That in any payments made in the United Kingdom under these 
presents, the rate of exchange then applicable to the class of transaction 
concerned, as decided by the Secretary of State for India in Council from 
time to time, shall be observed. 

15. That the proceedings, letters, and reports of the Governor-General 
of India in Council, or of any of the Local Governments, and of all others 
the officers and agents of Government, or any copies thereof or extracts 
therefrom, which shall be sent officially to the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, or to any officers or servants in the Indian Service of His Majesty 
in England or elsewhere, in any way relating to the sums of money to be 
paid or allowed to the party of The first part, or to his conduct, or in any 
way relating to the premises, shall be received as evidence of any matter 
therein contained in any action or in any legal proceedings by or between 
the parties to these presents, or in any way relating thereto. 

In witness whereof the party of the first part and 
being two members of the Council of India have hereunto set their hands 
tiie day and year first above wiitten. 

Signed by the party of the first part 7 
in the presence of—• J 

Signed by the above-named two 
Members of the Council of India in 
the presence of— 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Extract from Mac Donnell Committee's Report—Annexure III, 
Minute by Professor R. Coupland and Mr. C. A. Elliott. 

1. The most effective means of informing and influencing University 
opinion seems to us to bo the establishment of some form of liaison between 
the India Office and influential Dons. 

2. At Oxford a Committee of such Dons has already been set up. with 
the Master of Balliol in the chair, to consider the question of the Indian 
Civil Service as a career for Oxford men. The India Office might co-operate 
with this Committee on the following lines :— 

(1) Authoritative information might be supplied to the Committee 

as to the development of events in India, especially where 
questions direcly affecting the conditions and prospects of the 
Indian Civil Service are concerned. 

(2) Information might be supplied to enable a leading member of the> 

Committee to write to the Press correcting any misleading letters 
that may be published therein by members of the University. 

(3) Arrangements might be made for distinguished members of the* 

Indian Civil Service, home on leave, to meet the Committee and 
discuss the question of recruitment ; and the Committee might 
arrange for such men to address private or public meetings o£ 
undergraduates. 

3. At Cambridge such a committee as is proposed for Oxford would 
hardly be necessary as it would be possible there to make use of the existing- 
machinery of the Appointments Board. The Appointments Board is a 
strong and active body containing representatives of all Colleges. Most 
undergraduates place their names on its books during their careers at 
Cambridge, and the majority of those who wish for posts after graduation 
obtain them through the Board. It is suggested, therefore, that the India 
Office should periodically supply to the Appointments Board, or to a 
Committee of the Board which might be appointed to deal with the recndfc- 
ment of the Indian Services, information on the lines suggested in paragraph 
2, sections 1 and 2 above, and also if such a committee were created 
arrangements might be made with it on the lines suggested in paragraph 
2, section 3 above. 

R. Coupland. 


C. A. Elliott. 
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avail themselves of the concession, but any increase in cost 
immediately will be counterbalanced by a consequents 1 
reduction in later years. The cost will, moreover, go on 
decreasing proportionately with the decrease in the number of 
European officers. 





Total (First Year) 

96’5 to 98'5 lakhs The total annual cost of all concessions recommended will gradually 

—-——• rise until it reaches about 1} crores. It will subsequently 

Other (minor) concessions .. It has not been possible to evaluate fall, as Indianisation makes itself felt. 
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MINUTES RELATING TO THE REPORT BY 
COMMISSIONERS SIGNING THE REPORT. 


MINUTE BY PROFESSOR COUPLAND ON THE CONTROL 
OF THE SERVICES. 

1. In the following minute I propose to explain, in greater detail than 
was possible in the body of the Report, the constitutional principles which 
over and above various practical considerations, determined my adherence, 
to the recommendations made in paragraphs 12 to 19 of the Report with 
regard to the control of the Services. 

2. The preamble to the terms of reference of the Royal Commission 
referred to “ the experience now gained of the operation of the system of 
government established by the Government of India Act in respect to the 
Superior Civil Services in India.” It may be assumed, therefore, that, 
on the constitutional or “ organisation ” side of its enquiry, the Royal 
Commission was not expected to consider any drastic change in the basic 
principles of the Act. Its presumptive task was, rather, to enquire afs to 
whether any modification of the existing position of the Services was 
desirable without violating those basic principles. Hence it seems worth 
while to examine as briefly as possible what those principles are ; how they 
were intended to operate by the Secretary of State and his advisers when 
they framed the Government of India Bill and by Parliament, when it 
enacted it ; and in what manner the recommendations of the Report 
referred to above conforms to them. 

3. The constitutional system established by the Act for the government 
of the Provinces need not here be explained. Dyarchy, or the division of 
the field of government into two parts, one of whieh, the “ reserved,” is 
administered by the Governor and his Executive Council and the oilier-, 
the- “ transferred,” by the Governor acting with his Ministers, is familiar 
enough. But the position of the All-India Services working under that 
system may not be so well understood. It was not, of course, forgotten 
by those who framed and passed the Bill. It was examined and discussed 
by all the principal authorities concerned—by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford in their Report (22nd April, 1918) ; by the Government of 
India on various occasions, and particularly in their Memorandum on the 
Public Services under lief arms (1918), and in their First Dispatch on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (5th March, 1919) ; by the Committee on Division 
ot Functions it: their Report (26th February, 1919) ; by the Secretary of 
State, particularly in the Memorandum regarding the Bill which he laid 
before Parliament (29th May, 1919) ; and by Parliament in the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report (17th November, 1919), and in the debates in 
both Houses on the Bill. With so much material it is easy to determine 
what the position of the Services under the new system of government was 
intended to be. 

4. This minute is concerned mainly with the All-India Services, and 
only with the question of their control. Nothing need be said here, therefore, 
as to the general treatment of those Services in the Bill and the discussions 
which preceded it—as to the need for maintaining a strong British element 
therein, as to the changed character of their functions under the new 
dispensation, as to their rights and remuneration, and so forth. The 
question to be dealt with here is the control of the All-India Services, or, 
more specifically, what authority is to be responsible for their recruitment, 
for the conditions of their service, and in the last resort for their discipline 
and cnduct. 

5. That this question of control should have arisen at all was mainly 
due to the introduction of the new system of dyarchy. Though some 
All-India Services, notably the Indian Civil Service, are employed both in 
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the reserved and in the transferred field, for practical purposes the Services 
as a whole could roughly be differentiated as Services operating in the one 
field or the other. The position of those whose work was to lie in the 
reserved field was only slightly, and indirectly affected. But the ease of 
those who were to work in the transferred field was obviously different. 
One of the two cardinal principles of the new system was that the measure 
of responsible government in transferred subjects should be as complete 
and real as possible. In the words of the Joint Select Committee’s Report, 
Ministers were to have “ the fullest opportunity of managing that field 
of government which was entrusted to their care.” And it was clearly 
recognised that it was not logically consistent with this principle to 
maintain for the execution of Ministers’ policy in that field a group of 
Superior Civil Services (the Indian Educational Service, the Indian 
Agricultural Service, the Indian Civil Veterinary Service, the Indian Service 
of Engineers in the Roads and Buildings department in all provinces 
■except Assam, and the Indian Forestry Service in Bombay and, later, in 
Burmah) the recruitment and ultimate control of which were vested not in 
Ministers and Legislative Councils, but in the Secretary of State and 
Parliament. But, at the same time, it was also recognised that to change 
the structure of the public service simultaneously with a change in the 
structure of the Government might fatally handicap the operation of the 
new system. “ It would be unfair to expect Ministers new to responsibility,” 
said the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, “ to assume the burden of office 
unless they could command the assistance of the present highly trained 
Services. To require them to inaugurate new Services for their own 
departments would, we think, be to sadjdle them with difficulties that 
would doom the experiment to failure ” (paragraph 269). The Government 
of India, therefore, recommended that “ when a Minister is placed in charge 
■of a transferred department he will take it over as a going concern with its 
staff intact.” (Memorandum, paragraph 20 : First Beforms Dispatch, 
paragraph 60). The policy of the Government of India on all major 
Service questions of this kind was accepted by the Committee on Division 
of Functions (Report, paragraph 69) and by the Secretary of State 
(Memorandum to Parliament, clause xxiv) ; and on this understanding the 
Bill was passed by Parliament. 

G. Thus the retention of Services operating in the transferred field and 
yet controlled by the Secretary of State, was decided on as a temporary 
expedient, as an element in a constitutional system which was in essence 
not static but transitional. How long this particular element in the 
system should endure was meant to be dependent, like all the rest of the 
system, on the results of experience. But it must always have been 
manifest that the change, when it came, would have to be gradual. 
Services recruited in the past by the Secretary of State on an All-India 
basis cannot be handed over en bloc to the control of Ministers without 
the consent of every member of them : the only practicable method of 
reconstituting these Superior Services on a provincial basis is for the 
Secretary of State to cease to recruit for them, and for Ministers to 
begin building them up afresh from the bottom as the old All-India per¬ 
sonnel automatically diminishes. This is the process the inception of 
which is recommended in the Report. Since, in the ordinary course, the 
younger of the existing officers will still be serving 20 years hence or 
xaore, the second decennial period will have elapsed before the replacement 
is complete : and for some year's to come the numbers of the new Provincial 
Service officers will he very small. It is impossible to argue that if 
Ministers and Legislative Councils can safely be entrusted with the general 
control of the transferred field of government, they are not now qualified 
to bear this additional measure of responsibility. 

7. It accords, secondly, with the spirit of the Reforms to give due 
weight in a question of this nature to the wishes of Ministers themselves. 
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especially since it was their interests that primarily determined the 
provisional settlement of the question in 1919. Now in the light of the 
evidence it would be idle to pretend that Ministers and Legislative 
Councils, or, indeed, the members of the Services themselves are con¬ 
tent with the existing arrangement. Both sides feel that they are suffering 
from an anomalous and unstable position. It is true that the general 
tenor of the evidence received from members of the Services concerned 
is that they have no complaint to make of their treatment by Ministers, 
while the evidence of Ministers is that they have been served well and 
loyally by the members of the Services. So far, indeed, as personal 
relations are concerned, there is no reason why a Minister should feel 
that his authority is in any wav different from that of a Member of the 
Executive Council. He may perhaps in certain cases have a preference for 
his own agents, but there is no reason to suppose that in general the 
Ministers have not realised and indeed frankly acknowledged the advantage 
they have derived from having thoroughly experienced and trained 
agents at their hand. None the less, the existing system has un¬ 
doubtedly become irksome to them. The time has come, they say, when 
they feel that they can safely begin to appoint their own agents on their 
own terms. They want henceforward to be free from all restrictions 
in the matter, save such as may be imposed, on their own initiative, 
by their own Provincial Legislatures. Of those restrictions, the most 
troublesome perhaps is the rule which makes it impossible for a Minister 
to create or abolish a permanent post in any of the main Services under 
his orders, or to increase or reduce the cadre of these Services, without 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

It might well happen that such a restriction would prevent a Minister 
from carrying out some scheme of reorganisation which he considered 
to be of the first importance. A scheme in a transferred depart¬ 
ment approved by the Legislative Council might be in effect vetoed 
by the Secretory of State. (It may be noted, in passing, that on the one 
hand Local Governments have shown a tendency of late to refrain from 
filling up vacancies in the cadre of the All-India Services in the transferred 
field, while, on the other hand, it has been virtually impossible in recent 
years to obtain qualified British recruits for Services whose future 
seemed so uncertain). Such a position, it is argued, is hardly consistent 
with the spirit of the constitution. Save only in the matter of the 
Services, the Secretary of State has divested himself to the furthest prac¬ 
ticable limit of his powers of superintendence, direction and control over 
Provincial administration in the transferred field. Now that Ministers are 
prepared to build up new Services on their own account, this limitation to 
their powers of self-government and to the fullness of their responsibility 
to their Legislative Councils is no longer logically justifiable. Existing 
members of the Services musD, it is admitted, retain their existing rights \ 
but it does not seem to follow, from the principles which lejd to the retention 
of the present staff, that Ministers should not now be allowed, in co¬ 
operation with their local legislatures, to begin, as vacancies occur, to 
build up their own staffs in their own way. 

8. In meeting these claims and accepting these arguments, the recom¬ 
mendations made in the Report seem to be in harmony, not only with the 
great body of political opinion in India, but also with the principles and 
purposes of the authors of the Government of India Act' and of 
Parliament. 

9. It is recommended that the new Services which are gradually to take 
over the duties now performed by the All-India Services in the trans¬ 
ferred field should be free from all ctxva-provincial control, i.t., from 
that of the Government of India as well as from that of the Secretary of 
State. This, again, concurs with the intentions of the Reforms ; for the new 
Services must be Provincial Services, if the above arguments are sound, 
and it was certainly intended that all Provincial Services working in the- 
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transferred field should in due course he wholly controlled by Provincial 
authorities. In its Memorandum (paragraph 22) and First Reforms 
Dispatch (paragraph 52), the Government of India explicitly recognised 
that “ a time must tome, and -may come soon, when Ministers will wish to 
take the Provincial Services of their departments entirely into their own 
hands and to regulate their pay, pensions, recruitment, etc.” But they 
went on to say : “ We think that they should not do so until they have put 
these matters on a legal basis by legislation.” Special reference was made 
to one item in sush legislation. “As regards pensions, we think it neces¬ 
sary, before the reformed constitution takes effect, to set Ministers an 
example by legislating ourselves in the Indian legislature to secure the 
pensionary rights of all the Provincial Services.” ( Memorandum, para¬ 
graph 29 Dispatch, paragraph 52). Finally, the Government of India, 
in the second of the two paragraphs, in which they summed; up what they 
described a.s “ their general scheme,” reasserted the need for the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Indian legislature on the one hand and Local 
Governments and! legislatures on the other to take their respective parts 
in establishing the Provincial Services on a legal basis. As on most 
other Service questions, these proposals were accepted by the Division 
of Functions Committee, by the Secretary of State, and by Parliament ; 
and Section 96 B (2) was inserted in the Bill in order to facilitate 
their execution. The recommendation by this Royal Commission, as to 
the passing of Public Service Acts (Report, paragraph 16), thus clearly 
corresponds with the intentions of the Reforms. 

10. This minute has so far been concerned with the All-India Services 
operating in the transferred field. It remains to deal with those operating 
in the reserved field (the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, 
the Indian Forest Service, except in Bombay and Burmah, the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the Irrigation Department in all Provinces, and 
the whole of that Service in Assam), the argument being limited as 
before to the question of control. Here, again, the purpose that inspired 
the Government of India Act is not in doubt. (1) The All-India Services 
as a whole were to remain under the control of the Secretary of State. 
(2) The Superior Services in the reserved field would continue to be 
All-India Services. Only with regard to Services operating in the trans¬ 
ferred] field was it suggested that in course of time they might be replaced 
by Services under any other control. (3) The existing status of the 
All-India Services was to be defined and confirmed by law. On both 
points the documents are again unambiguous and decisive. The first 
of the two paragraphs summarising the “ general scheme ” of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as expounded in their Memorandum is as follows : 
“ Concurrently with reforms, legislation should be undertaken in Parlia¬ 
ment to declare the tenure and provide for the classification of the public 
services. It should secure the pensions of the (All) India Services, and 
should empower the Secretary of State to make rales for their condiict 
and rights and liabilities, and to fix their pay and regulate their allow¬ 
ances. The Bill should alsc provide for the establishment of the Public 
Service Commission and its duties.” The First Reforms Dispatch reaftiims 
this policy. ‘ Hitherto, 7 it says, 1 the regulation of the Services has 

been to a'great extent uncodifidd or codified only by executive orders- 

No time should be lost in reducing to statutory from the main rights 
and duties of the Services in India, in so far as they are not already 
prescribed by law or rule. 7 As regards the All-India Services, we 
consider that recruitment, whether in England or in India, should he 
according to the methods laid down by the Secretary of State, and that 
all persons recruited should be appointed by that authority. (Para¬ 
graphs 44 and 45. These proposals were accepted by the Division of 
Functions Committee anid 1 the Secretary of State. They were embodied 
in the Act in Sections 96 B, 96 C, and 97 to 100 inclusive. And in the 
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Memorandum he laid before Parliament by way of explanation of the 
Bill, the Secretary of State declared, in particular, that ‘ members of All- 
India Services will continue as at present to be appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council, and the conditions of their service will be regulated by 
the same authority, which alone will have power to dismiss them.’ 
(Clause xxiv.) 

11. This decision was dictated by the second of the two cardinal 
principles of the Reforms. If the one principle was to make Ministers and 
Legislative Councils responsible in the fullest practicable degree for the 
good government of the transferred field, the other principle was that the 
Secretary of State and Parliament must remain no less fully responsible 
for the good government of the reserved field. It was never intended that 
this reserved responsibility should be diminished or delegated by degrees. 
The only change contemplated was the single change involved in the 
transfer, when the time should be ripe, of a subject or subjects in the 
first instance reserved. As long as such subjects should be reserved, the 
responsibility of Parliament with regard to them was to remain complete. 
It follows that the Secretary of State must continue to control the All- 
India Sr’ -/ices operating in the reserved field. Only through the Secretary 
of State can Parliament’s responsibility be fulfilled; it cannot be fulfilled 
through any other agency if responsible government is to be interpreted 
and practised in accordance, not merely with constitutional forms, but with 
the well-established lessons of political experience. And the Secretary of 
State, on his part, can only discharge this duty if he controls the Services 
concerned. The character and functions of the Superior Civil Services in 
India and especially the Indian Civil Service are necessarily different from 
those of the Civil Services in England. Scattered over wide areas, they 
are more directly involved in the executive government of the country 
than the mass of officials in Whitehall. The handling of local questions 
by any single member of them may immediately and drastically affect 
the ; Wrests if the population for good or ill. A collector’s mistake on a 
communal issue might conceivably lead to widespread rioting and bloodshed. 
An engineer’s negligence in the supervision of canals might conceivably 
result in a disastrous failure of the crops. The responsibility, in fact, is 
too great at all points to be broken up. It must form from link to link a 
single chain. In other words, the Secretary of State cannot, in any valid 
or effective sense, discharge his trust to Parliament for the good government 
of the reserved field unless he controls the making and maintenance of the 
executive machine on the efficiency of which good government primarily 
depends. 

12. Hence, in the opinion of the writer of this minute, the recommenda¬ 
tion m the Report (paragraph 13) with regard to the Services in the 
reserved field is no less in consonance with the principles of the Reforms 
than the recommendation, with regard to the Services in the transferred 
field ■ and it was on this ground, as far as the constitutional side of the 
question was concerned, that he was unable to accept the proposal urged 
by several Indian witnesses that the Secretary of State should delegate his 
powders of control over the All-India Services to the Government of India. 
Against this proposal the arguments stated in the preceding paragraph 
seem still to be as decisive as they seemed to the authors of the Government 
of India Act in 1919.* 

13. A few words may be said, finally, with regard to the constitution 
of the All-India Services operating in the reserved field. Under the 

existing system they are, of course, composed of Europeans and Indians 


*The purposes for which Section 96 B (2) was inserted in the Act are 
clear from Mr. Montagu’s Memorandum to Parliament, clause xxiv, and 
from the Fir-t Reforms Dispatch therein referred to. 
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in certain fixed proportions ; but a radical change in this system was 
pressed on the Commission by many witnesses of high authority, both 
official and unofficial. The suggestion was that only the holders of that 
proportion of posts which was reserved for Europeans should in future 
constitute, for example, the Indian Civil Service ; and that the other 
vacancies as they occurred should be filled by Indians as members of 
Provincial Services, whether the posts were addled to the’ existing Pro¬ 
vincial Services or organised in superior divisions thereof. The arguments 
in support of this suggestion were as follows :— 

(a) The quality of the Indians who have been recruited 1 for some years 

past for the Indian Civil Service is not appreciably higher than 
the quality of the Indians recruited for the Provincial Services. 
If this is so, it is anomalous that Indians should be brigaded in 
different Services with different status and diflerent rates of pay. 

( b ) The rates of pay offered for the Provincial Services are adequate 

to obtain the best material available. If all Indians were 
recruited on a Provincial basis a considerable economy could 
bo effected without any loss of efficiency, since the actual 
Indians recruited would be the same men. It is on this ground 
especially that this proposal has been put forward by some of 
the Retrenchment Committees, largely composed of non¬ 
official Indians, e.g., those in Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
and Bengal. 

(c) If the recruitment of Indians is continued on an All-India basis, 

certain Provinces will obtain a disproportionate share of ap¬ 
pointments, owing to their possessing higher standards of educa¬ 
tion. Moreover, Provincial Governments have shown an increas¬ 
ing unwillingness to accept recruits from Provinces other than 
their own ; and recruits so posted have not uncommonly felt 
themselves regarded by local opinion as undesirable strangers 
and have not enjoye'd the same prestige as might have been 
accorded to officials recruited on a Provincial basis. 

id) If the Indian Civil Service were in future restricted to European 
recruitment, such recruitment would be stimulated. To serve 
in a European corps d’elite, with its self-contained cadre and 
sequence of promotion, would remove some of the difficulties 
which at present tend to discourage young Englishmen from 
entering the service. 

14. This case clearly deserved the fullest possible consideration, but 
the arguments that can be urged against it seem to outweigh those in its 
favour. They are as follows :— 

(a) It has been stated in paragraph 11 of this minute that the respon¬ 
sibility of Parliament for the reserved field of government in 
India is one of the two cardinal principles in the present consti¬ 
tution, and that Parliament cannot properly discharge that 
responsibility, except through an agency recruited and con¬ 
trolled by the Secretary of State. It seems incompatible with 
those axioms to separate a public service which operates in a 
reserved department into two sections, one of which is 
European, recruited an,! controlled by the Secretary of State, 
.and the other Indian, recruited and controlled by a Provincial 
Government. It makes no difference whether the agency is 
European or Indian ; for the whole of it, and not merely a sec¬ 
tion, the Secretary of State and Parliament must be ultimately 
responsible. The machine which in each reserve,! department 
fulfils the higher duties of administration must be a single 
machine. From the Governor down to the youngdst recruit it 
must feel it is a single body, performing one coherent task and 
obeying, in the last resort, on rule. Moreover, to bisect the 
Superior Civil Service, for example, would produce the anomaly 
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that one district in a Province would be in the charge of an 
officer amenable to no higher control than that of the Provincial 
Government and Legislature, while an adjacent district would 
be in the charge of an officer ultimately controlled by the 
Secretary of State and Parliament ; and it would produce the 
further anomaly that work in adjacent districts of precisely 
the same kind and requiring precisely the same qualities 
would be done by officers of different status and different 
prestige and paid at different rates. It is true that officers 
of the All-India Services are, in the first instance, under the 
immediate control of the Provincial Government, but the 
ultimate control is still the Secretary of State’s ; and, as has 
been shown in paragraph 11 of this minute, that ultimate 
control means more than a constitutional formality. It is true, 
again, that the anomaly has been for some time in existence 
on a small scale. Under the system of listed posts, members 
of the Provincial Service have already been discharging the 
same functions as members of the Indian Civil Service. But 
the existence of an anomaly is no excuse for its perpetuation, 
still less for its extension to a wider field. And in all. other 
Services than the Indian Civil Service, officers promoted from 
a Provincial Service have taken full rank as members of the 
All-India Service. 

( b ) The policy of the European corps d’elite was vigorously repudi¬ 

ated by every representative, who gave evidence before the 
Commission, of the existing Indian members of the All-India 
Services. There are two main reasons for this attitude. First, 
they feel that the proposed bisection of the service would give 
to future Indian officers, both in their own eyes and in those 
of their people, a degrading sense of inferiority ; and, secondly 
they argue (and the evidence showed that the argument is well 
founded!), that, so far from requiring a lesser degree of such 
additional protection as membership of an All-India Service 
can afford from the antagonism and interference of local politi¬ 
cians than their European colleagues, they require it in an 
equal, if not sometimes in a greater, degree. 

(c) Nor would the bisection improve the position of the. European 

officers. One of the difficulties under which they have been 
labouring is the racial antagonism which a certain class of 
politician has striven to excite against them. When the ex¬ 
tremist Indian newspapers inveigh against the “ Heaven-born 
service,” they are thinking mainly of its European members. 
Separate, these Europeans from their Indian fellow-officers, 
constitute them as a wholly European service, and you will 
greatly facilitate and intensify this kind of propaganda. 

( d ) To accept the principle, moreover, that, except in so far as Euro¬ 

peans are required for the services operating in reserved fields, 
those services should be provincialised seems to prejudge the 
future development of the constitution. It is held in some 
quarters that the development of the constitution will ultimately 
lead to full Provincial autonomy ; but this is not a matter with 
which this Royal Commission is concerned. It may well he that 
it will ultimately be decided to maintain, at any rate, the Ser¬ 
vices responsible foi the maintenance of law and order on an 
All-India basis. To make proposals at this moment tending in 
a contrary direction might seem to prejudice that decision. 
Some Indian witnesses, indeed, urged the importance of retain¬ 
ing the Superior Services on an All India basis in order to con¬ 
stitute a check upon the excessive development of the spirit of 
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Provincialism. To this school of thought the maintenance of 
All-India Services seems to be one of the means of building up a 
valid sense of Indian nationality. It is not easy to accept this 
view, since, as has been remarked above, it has already proved 
difficult, if not impossible, to prevent recruitment from becom¬ 
ing more or less Provincialised within the framework of an All- 
India system. Still, even if this is an unavoidable necessity, 
it need constitute no reason for the abandonment of the whole 
idea of an All-India Service. As at present, so in the future, 
Provincial Governments would still be able to appoint to their 
Provincial posts recruits domiciled in their own Provinces ; 
and it might be recognised (as was suggested by at least one 
Local Government) that recruitment of Indians to the Indian 
Civil Service in future should be carried out, so to speak, in 
Provincial compartments. 

(e) The last argument against bisection is by no means the least im¬ 
portant. One of the greatest services—perhaps the greatest— 
which Englishmen have alone for India has been the training 
which they have given to Indian officials in the methods and 
morals of public service. Consciously or unconsciously, merely 
through being associated with Englishmen in the same adminis¬ 
trative body, working side by side with them on a footing of 
complete equality, sharing equally in their pride in what the 
Service has done for India and in their hope of what it may yet 
do, many of them have acquired an esprit de corps and a sense 
of public duty the attainment of which by any other means 
must have been a long and difficult task. Equal comradeship 
with their Indian fellow-officers, on the other hand, has been 
one of the most effective means of giving to European members 
of the Services a better understanding of the Indian character 
and a livelier appreciation of Indian aspirations. Surely the 
continuance of this two-fold process is one of the things best 
calculated to promote the future welfare of the Indian Empire. 
The task of training Indians in public service, on the one haud^ 
and of implanting in Englishmen a fuller knowledge of India, 
on the other hand, is, relatively speaking, only just beginning. 
To bisect the Services, to put Indians and Englishmen in 
separate compartments and, above all, to give the Englishmen 
an aloof and superior status, would mean the virtual abandon¬ 
ment of that task. 

15. In the course of time the proportion of Englishmen needed for the 
public service of India will grrw less ; and it may be that the nature of the 
functions they will be require^ to perform therein will some day be radically 
changed. In the future, therefore, it may he necessary to reconsider the 
question of a separate organisation for English officials. But for the 
present and for years to come— as long, in fact, as Englishmen are employed 
as ordinary Civil Servants, stili constituting a considerable proportion of the 
whole body, taking the same part as they do now in the administrative 
machine, and therefore d’oing the same work as Indian Civil Servants 
it seems essential (if the above arguments are sound) that they should be 
grouped as they are now, side by side with Indians in undivided services. 

( Signed ) R. COUPLAND. 


Bated 30th April, 1924. 
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MINUTES BY PROFESSOR COUPLAND AND 
SIR CYRIL JACKSON. 

I. 

THE STAFFS OF CHIEFS' COLLEGES. 

1. It was understood that the recommendation in paragraph 15 of the 
Report, with regard to the gradual replacement of the Indian Educational 
Service by Provincial Services controlled by Local Governments, would 
not apply to the reserved' part of the educational field. Thus the recom¬ 
mendation does not affect the question of the appointment and control of 
the educational officers required for the Chiefs’ Colleges. 

2. As regards the status of the staffs of the Chiefs’ Colleges, the 
evidence tendered to the Commission seems to show that their position 
is markedly (different from that of other members of the Indian Educational 
Service, and is somewhat anomalous. 

(a) It is clear that, anart from the question of reservation, these 
staffs cannot be appointed and controlled on a provincial basis, 
since (1) their work lies mainly outside British India ; (2) the 
boys at the Colleges are drawn either from territories wholly 
separate from British India, or from States within the areas 
of various Provinces and not of one only. For these an;d other 
reasons, political and financial, such an arrangement is evidently 
impracticable, and it has not, as far as we are aware, been 
suggested. 

fb) But the maintenance of these staffs as members of the Indian 
Educational Service seems also unsatisfactory. In certain vital 
respects their work is quite different from that of other mem¬ 
bers of that Service. It has an important political side. It 
brings them into close relations with Indian States and their 
rulers, without which the training of Kumars cannot be pro¬ 
perly carried out. Moreover, they do not serve under the 
Educational Department, but, in theory at least, under the 
Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India. 

sc) If the present tendency to leave the financial support of the 
Colleges as far as possible to College funds continues, it seems 
desirable, with a view to the contentment and efficiency of 
the existing stall's and their proper recruitment, that they 
should he retained under official control, and this control, 
it is argued, could best be exercised through the department 
of the Government of India which is concerned witli the Indian 
States. 

3. In the light of these considerations we are of opinion that the 
recruitment and final control of the Staffs of the Chiefs’ Colleges should 
remain as at present in the hands of the Secretary of State ; but that 
.the existing staffs and future recruits should be constituted an Educational 
Branch of the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India. We would further suggest that, with regard to any consequential 
readjustments of pay, it should be borne in mind that the cadre of those 
staffs is small and that therefore these important and responsible posts 
are relatively less advantageous to their holders and less attractive to 
nrofit by their removal. 
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II. 

THE OPEN COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

1. To re-establish a full supply of first-rate British recruits for the 
Indian Civil Service is, in our opinion, of the very first importance. It is 
to be hoped that the recommendations of the Report will go far to meet 
;his end. But other possible considerations, though they may be 
relatively points of detail, should not bo ignored, considering’ the difficulties 
which have so seriously obstructed recruitment in the last few years 
"We desire, therefore, to draw attention to certain features of the Open 
Competitive Examination as at present organised and their bearing on 
what has hitherto been the most productive source of recruitment, 

2. For many years past Oxford University has supplied the largest 
proportion of British recruits for the Indian Civil Service. The following 
table gives the number and source of the successful candidates from 1910 
to 1914, and for each of the three years since the Open Competitive 
Examination was reintroduced after the war. 



1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 1921. 

1922. 1923. 

Total 

Oxford 

36 1 

28 3 

19 

19 

17* 1 

5 3 

128 

Cambridge 

17 

11* 

12= 

12 

18 2 

— 2 7 

74 

Other English Universities. . 

l 2 

5 

— 

1 

2 — 

— 1 

IP 

Scottish Universities 

4 

2 

4 

5 

C — 

— I 

22 

Irish Universities 

— 

3 

5 

4 

3 — 

1 — 

16 


1 One previously at St. Andrew’s and one at Auckland. 

2 One previously at London. 3 One previously at Cardiff. 

* One previously at Aberdeen. 5 One previously at T. C. Dub in. 

o One previously at London. 7 One previously at Edinburgh. 

While recruitment needs stimulating at every source, clearly nothing 
should be done to check it at that particular source which has hitherto 
been most productive and consistent ; and we regard it as unfortunate 
that something has already been done to that effect. Enquiries at Oxford 
have convinced us that the alterations made in 1919, and put in force in 
1921, in the system of papers and marking 1 for the Open Competitive 
Examination have already operated to deter some good Oxford men from 
competing, and will continue so to operate in the future. 

3. A very large proportion of the best Oxford men, and of those who 
have in the past been recruited for the Indian Civil Service, have been 
trained in the classical school, i.e., they have taken Honour Moderations 
and the Final School of Literae Huinaniores (“Greats”). Under the old 
regulations it was possible for such men to pass from their Final Schools 
in June to the Open Competitive Examination in August, with little 
intermediate “ cramming,” since the papers and marks were so arranged 
•as to give fall weight to the knowledge they had acquired-in their Oxford 
course. But under the new regulations they are handicapped in the 
following ways :— 

(a) The marks now assigned to Philosophical subjects are relatively 
much lower. This tells against candidates who have worked at 
“Greats” because Philosophy and Ancient (Greek and Roman) 
History are virtually the only subjects studied in that School, 
and those who take it devote at least half, and in many cases 
more than half, of their two and a half years’ work to an 
intensive study of Philosophy. 
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(b) As the regulations stand, a candidate who is proficient in Greek 

and Roman History, which are an integral part of “ Greats,” 
can only obtain credit for these subjects, if he also takes the 
papers in Greek and Latin translation and composition, and 
has a general knowledge of Greek and Roman Literature. 
But if he is not a good pure scholar (and many of the best 
"Greats” men are not), he is in the position of being compelled 
to take papers in which he is weak—a handicap of a kind to 
which no other candidates are subject. There can be no dis¬ 
advantage to candidates from other Universities in making 
it possible to take the history papers without the language 
papers and vice versa, and the combination of the literature 
questions with the language papers rather than with the history 
papers would probably be equally unobjectionable to them. 
Conversely the scholar whose interest has been more in language 
and literature than in history is handicapped at present by be¬ 
ing obliged to offer history as a condition of showing his 
knowledge of literature. 

(c) The institution of General Papers, for all candidates, dealing 

mainly with contemporary and scientific subjects, is doubtless 
an improvement in the examination, but the title “ Science ” 
which is given to one of these has proved a deterrent to some 
Oxford men. In fact, the questions set liave not been, and 
probably are not likely to be, over-technical ; and the word 
“ Science ” is given a wide interpretation by the examiners. But 
it must be remembered that the effects of the reformed curricula 
which are gradually being adopted in Public Schools can only 
make themselves felt very slowly, that the present generation 
of LTniversity men is practically untouched by them, and that 
they have not been able to combine any study of Science with 
their regular work at Oxford. It would be desirable, in our 
opinion, not to abandon scientific questions as part of the 
General Papers, but at any rate for the next few years, to set 
two General Papers, including the subjects of the present 
Science paper 1 , but not making the Science questions com¬ 
pulsory as at present. In a few years probably the effects 
of the wider teaching of Science will be such as to justify the 
setting once more of papers on the lines of the present regula¬ 
tions, but there can be no question that at present the Science 
paper is a deterrent to good men. 

4. In the light of these considerations we strongly recommend that 
all possible steps should be taken to readjust the regulations—if only 
temporarily and in view of the present difficulties with regard to recruit¬ 
ment—so as to free the classical candidates from Oxford from the newly 
imposed handicaps and to restore to them the same kind of scope in the 
examination as they used to have. If the recommendation in the Report 
as to the ratio of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service is adopted, the 
number of British recruits required from year to year will not be large. But 
it is essential that all the vacancies should be filled ; and it is more than ever 
necessary that those who fill them should be of first-rate quality. Under 
these circumstances we do not believe that other Universities would 
object to the restoration of the conditions of examination which obtained 
before 1919. In so far as their own classical candidates have been exposed 
to the same handicaps as the Oxford “ Greats ” men, they will equally 
profit by their removal. 

( Signed) 


Dated 30 Ik April, 1924. 


R, COUPLAND. 
CYRIL JACKSON. 
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MINUTE BY SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK UPON CERTAIN OE THE 
CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

After a term of service in India approaching 40 years (if my service as 
A Member of the Commission is included)—1884 to 1924—of which period 
over 15 years were spnt in high office, it is perhaps permissible for me to 
place on record the reasons which have led me to agree in the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the Report. In a great many cases I have, of 
course, nothing to add to what is therein stated, but in the matter of 
Idianisation, the future provincialisation of certain departments now 
manned by members of the All-India Services the future civil medical 
administration of India, the special conditions of Burma, and generally 
upon the remuneration of and concessions to members of the various 
Sendees, I desire to offer some supplementary observations based both on 
the evidence that I have heard as a Member of the Commission and upon 
my own experience of Indian Administrative problems. 

(I) INDIANISATION. 

1. The ease for Indianisation of the Superior Civil Sendees is pressed 
mainly by the classes who take an interest in politics, have developed a 
national pride, and supply the educated material that finds employment in 
these Services. This class of opinion presses for the rapid replacement of 
British officers by Indian, and answers the doubts of more conservative 
minds by pointing out that it will be many years before the present genera¬ 
tion of British officers will serve out its time and disappear. On the other 
side, are representatives of the depressed or untouchable castes, of cultivat¬ 
ing classes, or artisans of Mohammedan sentiment and of other minorities, 
who fear that with the rapid disappearance of British personnel in the 
Indian Civil Service and Police, and even in the Education and Medical 
Departments, their own interests will be neglected by the upper classes, 
who, with the waning of British influence, will regain their old ascendancy 
and may use it to the prejudice of the ignorant masses. It is true that the 
best elements of Indian political thought genuinely regret the continuance 
of these old-time prejudices, and would like to see all these social bans 
removed ; but the poor feel that the traditions of centuries are not likely 
to be broken if the British example, which has done so much towards making 
the first breach in them, should be loo rapidly withdrawn. It is with both 
these opposite points of view in mind that I have concurred in the 
recommendations of the Report regarding the various Services, which 
strike a just mean between the impatience of the politician and the 
conservatism and genuine anxiety of large communities who regard their 
security as bound up with the continuance of British inspiration in the 
government of the country. 

2. The rates of Indianisation proposed for the two security Services, 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police, may seem at first 
sight to involve too rapid a transformation of the composition of these two 
most important Services, upon whose ability, integrity and impartiality 
the peaceful progress of the whole country and the stability of the Govern¬ 
ment, whatever form it may ultimately assume, must depend ; for if once 
the magistracy, the revenue administrators and the Police force should 
become inefficient, the whole fabric of the State collapses, and the con¬ 
stitutional reforms themselves would be placed in jeopardy. It is otherwise 
with the Services which demand professional or technical skill. Efficiency 
in them is most desirable, but not absolutely vital. The difference between 
these Services and those has been taken into account in past policy, and the 
same distinctions must clearly be observed in the policy for the future. 
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Indian Civil Service. 

3. No one will, deny that the progress made towards greater association 
with Indians in the Indian Civil Service had before the war been exceedingly, 
and, to Indian aspirations, most disappointingly slow. The attempt made 
more than 40 years ago to provide a nominated and non-competitive 
element in the Indian Civil Service under the designation of Statutory 
Civilians had been abandoned after a short trial, and was superseded on the 
recommendations of the Commission of 1887 by a system of setting 
apart some superior posts to be known as “ listed posts,” to which senior 
members of the several Provincial Civil Services might aspire. The objective 
aimed at was to set apart one-sixth of the posts, judicial and executive, 
to be filled by promotion from the Provincial Civil Services ; but the 
immediate transfer of such posts was impracticable without injury to the 
vested interests of the members of the Indian Civil Service, who had been 
recruited to fill all superior posts, including those to be transferred. The 
transfer had therefore necessarily to be a gradual one, but inasmuch as 
more than 35 years have elapsed, and the transfer is not yet completed, it 
would certainly seem that all Local Governments have not been bearing 
the matter sufficiently in mind, and that opportunities of transfer have been 
lost ; for if with immediate effect the recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service had been reduced by one-sixth, then the transfer could have been 
completed as soon as every Indian Civil Service officer of the year preceding 
the reduction had been provided with a superior post, and the process- 
would have taken not more than 15 years at most. Transfers also eau be 
effected whenever a new superior post is created. The reasons for this- 
slowness in effecting the transfer of the full number of listed posts in favour 
of the Provincial Civil Service were, first, that Local Governments hesitated 
about entrusting such important charges to members of tlie Provincial 
Civil Service as then constituted ; secondly, that recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Sendee was based not upon five-sixths of the superior posts, but upo» 
the total superior posts at any moment in existence less only those that had 
actually been transferred and listed. Consequently, for the posts still 
awaiting transfer, fresh vested interests were coming into existence each 
year, thereby further retarding the transfer. At the time of our inquiry, 
in all the Provinces taken together, out of at total of 700 superior posts 
only 88 had been listed instead of 116, though a few additional transfers 
have been prepared for by the creation of inferior listed posts, mainly 
judicial, incumbents of which will receive their promotion in due course. 

4. This slowness of transfer has naturally excited criticism in Indian 
political circles and justifiable disappointment among the members of the 
various Provincial Civil Services. The Islington Commission preferred an 
acceleration of Indianisation in the Indian Civil Service proper and the 
handing over of 40 superior judicial appointments for direct recruitment- 
from the Bar, a proposal which has excited some resentment among the 
members of the Provincial Judicial Services. Indeed, the Islington 
Commission proposed that the number of listed posts should be reduced 
rather than increased. The evidence before our Commission, which I can 
confirm from my own knowledge and long experience of the officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, is convincing that no such reduction should be 
effected. It would be unfair to the Provincial Civil Services and inex¬ 
pedient in tlie interests of the country. Not a few authorities who have 
given evidence before us even consider that the Provincial Services can 
produce men in no way inferior to members of the Indian Civil Serves, 
Our proposal- therefore in this respect go in the contrary direction to that 
taken by the Islington Commission, and we have recommended that 20 per 
cent, of the total superior posts should be listed for the benefit of the 
Provincial Civil Services. In other words, these will rise from 88 to 140. 

5. I should like to add that it is doubtful whether so many as 40 out 
of these posts should be held permanently at the disposal of members of 
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the Bar. This may be a useful temporary expedient in Provinces such as 
Burma, in which the local judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
has only recently been reorganised ; but wherever these Services are of 
long standing there is no guarantee at all that direct appointments to the 
post of District and Sessions Judge from the Bar will provide candidates 
who are in any way superior to those obtainable from the ranks of the 
subordinate judiciary. It must not be forgotten that the Provincial 
Judicial Services themselves are largely recruited from young members 
of the Bar who are not over 30 years of age, and it is well-known that some 
of the best Judges in the Provincial Judicial Services were thus recruited. 
The pick of the senior Bar is not likely to look at the emoluments of a 
District and Sessions Judge ; for, the acceptance of such appointments 
by members of the Bar would, if they were able men, actually reduce their 
prospects of elevation to the High Court. If the best members of the Bar 
are not available for appointment to District and Sessions Judjgeships, it 
would be a serious injustice to the most deserving judicial officers if they 
were to be passed over for the sake of men of mediocre talents whose 
promotion, owing to their younger age, would also cause a permanent 
block in promotion. 

6. We have not in our Report made any suggestions as to the manner 
in which these additional listed posts should be filled by members of the 
Provincial Civil Services. The question is really one for Local Governments 
to consider. The vested interests of existing members of the Indian Civil 
Service cannot be disregarded, but it would be possible for the Local 
Government to transfer the most promising young men of the Provincial 
Civil Service to the status of Assistant Collectors or Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, placing them below the Indian Civil Service recruits of the year 
of transfer. It would, however, be inexpedient to lay down any hard and 
fast rule of this kind, since so much must depend on the relative efficiency 
of the higher and lower ranks of the Provincial Civil Service. The ex¬ 
pectations of the senior men of the Provincial Services must not be neglected. 
In any case, as recruitment by the method of competitive examination 
would be made only for 80 per cent, of the superior posts, there would be 
no risk of the interests of the Provincial Services being overlooked, as was 
the case in the past. 

7. I pass now to the Indian Civil Service proper, as distinct from the 
listed posts to be filled by promotion. Up to the war, the number of 
Indians who entered the Indian Civil Service through the open competition 
in London averaged 31 a year out of an average number of about 53 
vacancies, or under 7 per cent. The war completely disturbed all previous 
recruiting arrangements, and when, under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
the ratio of Indian recruitment was fixed at 33 per cent, rising by 1J per 
cent, a year to 48 per cent.—this arrangement to have effect from the year 
1920—there were large arrears to be made up, and the numbers recruited 
each year have been in no settled ratio, as the following figures will show:— 


Year. 

British. 

Indians. 

Total. 

1915 

. 11 

3 

14 

1916 . 

4 

5 

9 

1917 . 

2 

4 

6 

1918 . 

. Nil 

9 

9 

1919 . 

. 62 

39 

101 

1920 . 

. 44 

6 

50 

Total for six years ending 1920 

123 

66 

189 
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Since that date the relative figures have been as follows :—- 


T ear. 

British. 

Indians. 

Total. 

1921 .. . 

.. 30 

25 

55 

1922 . 

9 

24 

33 

1923 . 

.. 21 

15 

36 

Total for last three years 

.. 60 

64 

124 


Thus, over a period of nine years, which should on normal recruitment 
have added about 477 recruits to the Service, the actual total additions 
have only been 313, of whom 130, or nearly 42 per cent., have been Indians. 
From 1820 onwards to 1923 there should have been 212 recruits. There 
have only been 174, of whom 70 have been Indians, or 40 per cent. On 
the normal vacancies the Indians recruited amount to 33 per cent., and the 
British to 49 per cent., leaving some 18 per cent, unfilled, the deficiency 
being entirely in the British quota. The war and post-war recruitments 
albeit due to circumstances which were unavoidable, have produced so 
unequal a distribution by years between the two races as is likely 
to prove embarrassing when the recruits of these years are due for 
promotion to superior posts ; and it is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that for the future fixed’ ratios should be preserved, so that the. Service 
should not be in strata of race constitution, but rather that British and 
Indians should advance in the Service pari passu in fixed and definite ratios. 
It is on this account that I have accepted the proposed ratio of annual 
recruitment, of 40 British to 40 Indians plus 20 promotions from the 
Provincial Civil Service to every 100 vacancies, the same to continue until 
the constitution of the whole Service is half and half, including listed posts. 
This proportion should be reached by 1939, and if these recruitment ratios 
have been maintained regularly there should not, by that time, in the 
ordinary course of events be any reason why these ratios should not be 
continued ; but it is quite impossible to foreeast the conditions that 
may prevail 15 years hence. It is impossible for anyone to say 
definitely that such and such a ratio fulfils certain definite tests, but in, 
agreeing to these conclusions I have agreed to the largest measure of 
Indianisation which, while appearing to me to meet all reasonable claims 
of Indians, will ensure that the British element in the Services shall not 
be too rapidly diminished. Under the existing system, the Indian ratio 
would be 39 per cent, for 1924, and 401 per cent, for 1925, including listed 
posts ; but our recommendations raise the Indian fraction of recruitment 
to 60 per cent, again including listed posts, though it will be many years 
before the British element in the whole Service falls to that ratio of recruit¬ 
ment. Time will disclose the quality of the material available in London 
and Allahabad under new conditions and under new tests. By the time 
that the Statutory Commission of 1939 comes to make its Report, the 
Indians already in the Service, and those recruited betiveen the years 
1915 and 1920, will have completed 20 years’ service, while those recruited 
during the next few years will at least have attained to superior posts, so 
that there will be ample material before that Commission to enable it to 
form a judgment as to the future ratios of recruitment. In considering the 
margin of safety under present conditions, I have visualised the position 
that 20 per cent, of the superior charges will be such as may safely be 
entrusted to the best material available from the Provincial Civil Service. 
Of the remaining charges, presumably those of a more responsible character, 
the future recruitment will be half British and half Indian. 
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Indian Folice Service. 

8. In the case of the Indian Police, the proposals of the Report are 
designedly more cautious than in the case of the Indian Civil Service. 
Por one thing, the proportion of Indians already serving in the Indian 
Police Service is much smaller than in the Indian Civil Service ; for an¬ 
other, while in the Indian Civil Service there are many posts not directly 
concerned with law and order, in the case of the Police there is scarcely a 
single post of which the incumbent is not directly dealing with the main¬ 
tenance of public order and the detection of crime ; and for a third, it is 
not a Service which has hitherto attracted that precise type of Indian 
recruit which is likely to be most successful for work of this kind.. 
Nevertheless, so much depends upon the continued efficiency of the Police 
Force over the whole of India that greater caution is essential, and, 
indeed, the evidence shows that even advanced political opinion is averse 
from as rapid an Indianisation of the Police as it recommends in the case 
of other Services, not excluding the Indian Civil Service. Recent events 
have shown that communal differences have increased rather than dimi¬ 
nished in bitterness since the advent of the Reforms, and that, without 
any reflection upon the courage and integrity of Indian Police officers 
(and they have shown abundance of it) the British officer’s natural 
aloofness from these communal disputes is a source of confidence to all 
contending communities alike that in conflicts which may arise between 
them racial and religious prejudice will not be a factor when action has 
to be taken against offenders. I can, from my own experience, testify 
that however justly and impartially an Indian Police officer has acted in 
such cases his action is apt to be attributed to partiality with one of the 
contending sides, when a British Police officer, taking precisely similar 
action, would be exempt from any such imputation upon his good faith. 
In agreeing to the recommendation of the Report that half the future 
recruits shall he British, I have taken account of the fact that with the 
existing preponderance of the British element in the Police it will bo some 
25 years before the actual composition of the Indian Police Service corres¬ 
ponds to the half-and-half recruitment ratio which the Commission have 
recommended. The poor success that has been attained by direct recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Police Service up to the present, and the reported 
greater efficiency of the officers promoted from the rank of Deputy Super¬ 
intendents in the Provincial Police Services—an experience common to 
all Provinces—has led to the proposal to provide one-half of the recruit¬ 
ment of the Indian element by promotion, this proportion being even 
increased if the anticipated improvement in the quality of Indians directly 
recruited does not materialise. The proposals connote that if a quarter 
of the District Charges are entrusted to promoted Deputy Superintendents 
who have stood the test of experience, for the remaining charges recruit¬ 
ment shall be in the ratio of two Englishmen to one Indian, thus making 
them equal when all charges are taken into consideration. 

9. As regards direct recruitment, the material required is much more 
akin to that desired for Indian officers for the Indian Army than to the 
more studious element attracted to the Indian Civil Service and to the 
professional and technical Services ; but the experiment of direct recruit¬ 
ment is of such recent introduction that it is not yet possible to come to 
any clear conclusion on the subject. In agreeing to the recommendation 
that the proportion of British to Indian recruitment should be reduced 
from two-thirds at present to one-half in future, I am fortified not only by 
the evidence of a good many reliable authorities, but by the concurrence 
in this proposal of my colleague, Mr. Petrie, a distinguished Police officer 
of over 20 yeais’ standing, whose experience has been a wide one, and who 
has also special knowledge of the conditions of the Punjab, a Province in 
which caution in the matter of Indianisation is clearly as desirable as in 
any other part of India. 


il 
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(II) Provincialisation or Departments now Administered by th* 

All-India Services. 

10. The Services that are affected by the recommendations that we 
have made are those working in the transferred field of government, 
namely, the Public Works (Buildings and Roads)—except in Assam—the 
Indian Forest Service in the two Provinces of Bombay and Burma, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, and the 
Indian Veterinary Service. I leave out for the moment the Indian Medical 
Service, which requires special and separate treatment. I do not think 
that at the time when the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were instituted it 
was fully realised that recruitment for these Services on the present 
system and on an All-India basis might come to so abrupt a termination as 
our proposals involve. 1 have agreed to these proposals myself with great 
regret. It must, however, be explained with considerable stress that the 
members of all these All-India Services are not themselves being in any 
sense provincialised. If our recommendations are accepted, it would 
simply mean that all future recruiting for these Services will come to an 
end, but all the existing members retain their full rights and privileges as 
members of an All-India Service, and they will from that fact be entitled 
to any concessions which upon our recommendations or at any future time 
may be sanctioned for the benefit of the All-India Services generally. The 
step recommended is regarded by a large number of authorities in India, 
including several Local Governments, as the inevitable concomitant of the 
constitutional changes by which certain Departments have been transfer¬ 
red to the control of Ministers responsible to local legislatures. For the 
future, the terms on which new members will be recruited, the proportion 
of British recruits, if any, required, and the method by which they will be 
obtained, will be matters for each Local Government to settle for itself 
subject only to the reservation that the Public Service Commission to be 
established under Section 96 C of the Government of India Act, 1919, will 
lay down the standard for admission to the newly provincialised Services. 
This is a very important reservation, and along with it must be considered 
our proposal that Provincial legislatures should forthwith pass Acts for 
the regulation of their Public Services, so as to remove all these Services 
from undesirable political pressure or transient political bias. Several 
of those who have given evidence before us believe that the hostility from 
time to time shown by the new legislatures is entirely occasioned by the 
fact that members of the All-India Services are imposed on them from 
outside, and that fresh recruitment for those Services will indefinitely 
prolong these vested interests ; but that, once control passes from the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India or to the Local Government 
in the transferred field as the case may be, all bias and animus will dis¬ 
appear. Time alone can show whether these anticipations are over sanguine 
or not. In the meantime, so far as Indianisation is concerned, it will be 
left entirely to each Local Government to decide whether the existing 
Provincial Services as now constituted will suffice for their requirements, 
or whether higher-paid officers, equal in status to those entering the All- 
India Services now, are still wanted, and, if so, what British element, if 
any, should still be recruited, and how it will be obtained. 

11. If special covenants between the recruit and the Local Government 
are found sufficient to attract and retain such British engineers, British 
forest officers, agricultural experts, educationalists and veterinary surgeons 
of the same standard as are now found in the present Services, and to the 
number that the Local Government may require, there is distinct advantage 
in an arrangement of this nature. But if British officers of the required 
standard are not forthcoming on these terms, it will then he necessary for 
a Local Government to decide whether it will do without British officers 
altogether, or else approach the Secretary of State to recruit them on the 
same conditions as officers of the All-India Services are now recruited, and 
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under the same security of tenure. If this should occur, then such officers 
will not have been imposed on the Ministers concerned, but will have been 
obtained by their own choice, and no prejudice against them could reason¬ 
ably be felt. This is the logical outcome of the Reforms and of the transfer 
of these Departments to the administration of Ministers responsible to 
Local Legislatures. Nevertheless, no one who has served with and over 
these Services, as I have been privileged to do, can contemplate without 
profound regret their virtual disappearance as live and growing organisa¬ 
tions which have conferred and would, if they were to survive, continue 
to confer inestimable benefits on the people of the country. 

12. In the case of the Department of Public Works the Irrigation Branch 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, which has made for itself world-wide 
fame, has still a lease of life left it, but the Buildings and Roads Branch 
must slowly disappear as an All-India Service, partly because a great deal 
of the work which it has discharged is destined to devolve on local agency, 
and partly because with such excellent engineering colleges as exist in 
India there will be no lack of qualified Indian candidates to construct and 
maintain such works as still remain in provincial charge ; but it will be 
manv years yet before this great All-India Service, with its high traditions, 
will disappear. There are but few parts of India in which an efficient local 
engineering agency in the service of local bodies has yet been created, and 
I trust that such alleviations as the Commission have been able to suggest 
will induce all existing members of the Service to serve out their full time 
and impart their high standards of skill, duty and integrity to those who 
come after them. 

13. The great sister Service, the Forests, is still, except in Bombay and 
Burma, controlled by the reserved side of government, and although- we 
propose a higher ratio of Indianisation than has hitherto been adopted, the 
realisation of this ratio must depend upon the readiness of Indians to 
qualify themselves for a Service which has hitherto not made any serious 
appeal either to the Indian student or to the Indian parent. The projected 
improvements m the Forest College at Dehra Dun may invoke a greater 
enthusiasm among Indians for a forest life than has yet been manifested. 
If so, well and good ; but it is to be hoped that no Government in India, 
whether it be of Members or of Ministers, will allow itself to underrate the 
enormous importance of the forest estate in India both to Indian agriculture 
and to Indian commerce. I have been closely associated with the two 
Provinces in India in which reserved forests cover the largest areas. The 
labours of past generations of Forests officers have not been in vain, but 
the fruits of these labours are still not fully to hand. Organised research 
is still very much in its youth, and it would be a lamentable event if forests 
ever came to be regarded as a department in which inefficiency was of little 
consequence. The Provincial Forest Services have produced some excellent 
Forest officers, many of them, it must be said, Anglo-Indians, and it is 
not lack of ability but lack of inclination for the isolation and exposure of a 
forest life that is most likely to militate against the more rapid Indianisation 
of this great Service. 

14. The Indian Educational Service as an All-India Service, apart 
from isolated appointments, has had a shorter life than the Indian Service 
of Engineers or the Indian Forest Service, but British recruitment, except 
in the case of Burma, has almost brought itself to a close for lack of candi¬ 
dates in later years, and most of the Provincial Directors of Publie 
Instruction in India reluctantly agreed that its continued maintenance 
as an All-India Service is no longer possible. There is no lack of competent 
Indian graduates to fill the educational posts in the public service. If 
British principals or professors are still wanted in the universities and 
colleges, it will be possible for them to be obtained on such special terms 
as will attract men of the required qualifications. On the administrative 
side there will be for some years to come members of the Indian Educational 
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Service, British and Indian, to fill the posts, after which events will show 
whether a British element in educational work can he dispensed with, or 
is proved to be still necessary. The Indian Educational Service has 
produced many distinguished men, and has played a very valuable part 
in the educational development of India. There are many Indians who 
look back with respect and affection to British principals of colleges and 
British headmasters of schools under whose hands they received their own 
education. It is indeed a matter for anxiety whether, when everything 
turns upon the successful education of young India in self-government on 
Western lines, it is the right time to cut off the supply of Englishmen, 
bringing with them the spirit of the West ; but education having been 
handed over to the control of Ministers, they must be left to find out for 
themselves whether they need British education officers or not, and if 
they do, how best to obtain men of the requisite character and qualifica¬ 
tions ; but it is not a department of state in which British officers are 
likely to be successful if it is felt that they have been imported against the 
wishes of those who are most interested in education. 

15. The Indian Agricultural Service only came into existence in 1906, 
and in the 18 years that have followed it has achieved results of which it 
may well be proud. To one who, like myself, has had responsibility for the 
agriculture of a Province before those days, and afterwards took a prominent 
part in fostering the working of the new Service and in expanding the 
personnel, the cessation of all British recruitment is specially regrettable ; 
but one cannot resist the logic of events. The importance of the work that 
these pioneers of scientific agriculture have done to increase the agricultural 
prosperity of the country cannot he over estimated, and it can only be 
hoped that the present officers of this Service will not take theiir hands 
from the plough before it can be seen whether Indian successors of the 
requisite qualifications, initiative and vigour are forthcoming to replace 
them. It is a Service which ought to and could be carried on by Indian 
agency, but hitherto it has not been a very popular one with Indians ; 
and men are wanted, not merely those who seek a livelihood after having 
failed lo obtain it in other branches, but men who are really inspired with 
professional zeal and enthusiasm for playing their part in improving the 
lot of agriculturists in a country in which many millions of men depend 
entirely upon successful agriculture for their well-being and happijness. 
There are many vacancies in this department which are unfilled, and which 
will now be provincialised if our proposals are accepted. 

16. The Indian Veterinary Service as an All-India Service is also a very 
recent organisation. It is a department in which the subordinate agency 
has been forthcoming in abundance. An improved veterinary education 
has been able to provide a few officers for Provincial Veterinary Services, 
but up to the present only three Indians have qualified themselves 
for higher veterinary work by obtaining the diploma of M.R.C.V.S. The 
department requires men not only of sufficient ability to pass the necessary 
examination, but those possessing fondness for animals, facility for hand¬ 
ling them, and familiarity with rural life, which in Europe draws men to 
this profession. In this department also the Indianisation of the higher 
posts must be limited by the number of qualified Indians available. If the 
effort now being made in this direction proves successful, there is no reason 
why Local Governments should have any difficulty in finding suitable candi¬ 
dates from among Indians possessing European qualifications, but the ex¬ 
periment of educating Indians for this profession up to the standard which 
prevails in Great Britain is a very recent one, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Servilce will prove attractive to the men who are likely to prove 
successful. Unlike the medical profession, the scope for private practice 
has hifherto been very limited, and the artificial stimulus of scholarships 
has been necessary to induce Indians to qualify themselves for the higher 
ranks uf the veterinary profession. 
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17. If all these departments are for the future provincialised, as is our 
recommendation, the Government of India will still require to recruit men 
for posts directly under the Central Government. The very fact that all 
recruitment for these All-India Services in the Provinces will cease is an 
additional reason for the Government of India to insist upon high standards 
for the men directly serving under itself. It will be responsible for the 
work <«f these departments in all minor administrations, and it will be 
specially charged with the maintenance of central research. Institutions 
like Pusa, Dehra Dun and Muktesar, and so on, must be maintained, and 
it would certainly be expedient for the Government of India, with the 
provincialise.tion of the Veterinary Department, once more to appoint a 
Veterinary Adviser to advise both itself and, if need be, Local Governments 
in matters of cattle disease which may be of national or even international 
importance. There is scientific work to be done which knows no provincial 
boundaries, and it will be necessary for the Government of India to provide 
itself, especially in such departments as Agriculture and Veterinary, with 
a few officers recruited under All-India Service conditions whose services 
can be lent occasionally to particular Provinces at particular times and for 
particular purposes. Hitherto it has been able to draw on Provinces for 
its own requirements, or occasionally for Indian States. In future, with 
Services variously recruited in the different Provinces, this source of supply 
may not always be open. The Provinces of India have not yet become 
separate States, and, even were they to be so constituted in future, the 
Central Government could not be entirely unconcerned with matters of 
such vital importance to the country as a whole as the progress of agricul¬ 
tural or veterinary science. Animal transport has not yet been entirely 
superseded for military purposes. The staple crops of the various Provinces 
are not of putely local importance. The Burma rice crop, the Punjab 
wheat, and the Bombay and Berar cotton, affect the whole of India. The 
hide trade is not confined to any single Province, and foreign restrictions 
against India with regard to the export of hides would have very serious 
results. 

In the case of education there is not, of course, the same necessity for 
a central institution. The Chiefs’ Colleges have to be manned, and for a 
long time to come British members on the teaching staff will be required. 
Except in Burma, European and Anglo-Indian education is under the 
reserved side of government, but the disposition of the legislatures towards 
it may at some time compel the Central Government to take it over. 
Europeans contribute very largely in proportion to their numbers to 
income tax and customs, namely, to central revenues, and there -would be 
a certain fitness if European education became the special charge of the 
Government of India. 

18. Bearing all these considerations in mind, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion with the rest of my colleagues that the carrying out of the work of 
these departments operating in the transferred field in the Provinces must 
be left to Provincial Governments, and that Ministers can no longer be 
compelled to indent upon the Secretary of State for the continuance of 
these Services 0,1 an All-India basis. The Central Government will likewise 
be free to recruit officers for its own requirements and at its own pleasure, 
if it so decides^through the Public Service Commission in India, or if it 
prefers through' the Secretary of State in England. In fact, it. will in the 
case of all such officers exercise the same discretion as we have recommended 
for its own Central Services, excepting only those quasi security Services, 
the Railways, the Telegraph Engineers, the Customs, and Political, 
which we have recommended to continue under the control of the Secretary 
sf State. These last are the Central Services upon which the military 
security and the commercial credit of the country depend. In the case 
of the Political Department, the foreign relations of the country, both 
with the interior Indian States and the neighbouring Asiatic powers and 
independent tribal organisations, require the services of officers drawn either 
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from the Indian Civil Service or the Army, and no separate recruiting 
arrangements are necessary. In respect of all the Scientific Services, it 
will, under our proposals, rest entirely with the Government of India to 
decide from time to time the source of recruitment and the extent of 
Indianisation. 


(Ill) Medical Administration. 

20. This is one of the most difficult problems with which the Commission 
have had to deal. There has been a very strong feeling expressed in many 
quarters that an Indian Civil Medical Service should be created, and that the 
anomaly of a Military Medical Service responsible also for the civil medical 
administration of the country should be brought to an end. Various 
solutions have been proposed by various responsible authorities, military 
and civil, but every scheme that has been put forward in the past by the 
one or the other has been criticised as failing to meet the needs of the 
country either military or civil as the case may be. The demand for 
Indianisation, by some said to be too slow and by others too fast, has 
introduced a third faetor into the controversy, and a fourth is the desire 
for recognition and promotion by medical officers of the Provincial Medical 
Services, the class generally known as Civil Assistant Surgeons, who have 
enjoyed the best medical education that India can offer, while some of its 
members have added to their qualifications by study in Great Britain and 
the acquisition of British medical degrees. A fifth factor is the cry of the 
Indian medical profession that they are shut out of all share in the plums 
of the profession in their own country by the members, British and Indian 
alike, of the Indian Medical Service. A sixth and very important factor 
is the claim of Englishmen in the Services, a demand that has the support 
of the non-official European community, that men of British race serving 
in India are entitled to the services of doctors of their own race, more 
especially for the treatment of their wives and families. Seventhly and 
lastly, the settlement of these controversies has been complicated by 
the fact that civil medical administration, including public health, has. 
been placed in the transferred field, and that the constitution of the 
medicai services in the Provinces is therefore a matter that should be decided 
by Ministers in accordance with the wishes of the local legislatures. All 
the controversy and delay in decision which these conflicting interests 
and claims have brought about has further been aggravated by the 
fact that they have coincided in time with a period in which, as a 
consequence of the war, there was a serious shortage in the out-turn of 
trained medical men from the British medical schools, while the out-turn 
of the products of medical colleges in India has not been similarly curtailed. 
The solution of these problems, which we have suggested as set out in 
paragraph 23 of the Report, represents, I think, an .attempt to give to all 
these claims such proportionate weight as each seems to deserve consistently 
with none of them being neglected. 

21. Speaking for myself personally, the problem is one with which I 
have been familiar for many years past, both in theory and in practical 
experience, and from the point of view of that experience I can only 
agree with my colleagues in the tribute that has been paid in the body of 
the Report to the great Sendees that have been rendered to India by the 
Indian Medical Service, and I can only express my own personal regret 
that, if our recommendations are accepted, there will be no successors 
under that honourable designation to carry on their great work ; but if 
their lineal successors are found in the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) 
which we seek to create, the change would be one of name only and not of 
traditions, for that portion of the personnel at least should be of the same 
quality and high standard that has ever distinguished the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service. There has appeared to me to be no choice, for 
events have shown clearly that there is no longer any room in India for two 
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military medical services competing with one another for the best medical 
talent. The present Royal Army Medical Corps suffers from the lack of 
scope and variety which civil medical work offers, while the prospects 
of work in the Indian Medical Service have been painted in such dark 
colours in recent years in England that the best medical talent has feared 
to commit itself to a wholly Indian career. The officer entering the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (India) will not be so committed until he has had an 
opportunity of personal contact with the country, and the manner of life 
and attractions which it offers, and even then, if he offers himself for civil 
employment, he will not be finally committed for a period of years ; but it 
would not be practical politics to attempt to create a civil medical service 
in India without any regard at all to the requirements of the Army. 

22. It has been the fashion since the great war to assert that the reserve 
value of the Indian Medical Service has been found wanting. No regular 
paid reserve could ever be contemplated in peace-time in any country that 
sufficed for me needs of a world-wide war. What is required in India is 
a reserve sufficient to meet the medical contingencies of such frontier 
campaigns or small overseas expeditions as the relations of India with her 
neighbours may from time to time, in the light of past experience, render 
possible. Consequently, if the prudent reserve necessary to provide 
against these contingencies is to be maintained, it cannot be as a surplus 
medical staff swelling the Army estimates and kicking its heels in idleness, 
but mufet be employed rendering service to the country and improving 
its own practice and experience in civil employment. The strength of 
that reserve will, in the first place, determine the number of Royal Army 
Medical Corps (India) officers in civil employ. This number has to be 
contrasted with the necessary British element that has to be provided in 
civil medical administration ; and the strength of this British element has 
to be computed by the Secretary of State in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Local Governments. The directions in the matter that 
he has already given will stand or be modified according to the results of 
the application to the various Provinces of the principles which we have 
suggested. In so far as the Royal Army Medical Corps (India) provides 
officers to form the essential British element, that proportion is secure. For 
any balance the Government of India and the Local Governments will have 
to look to the suggested new civil medical service. If suitable British 
medical officers are forthcoming in sufficient numbers in that Service 
to provide that balance on standards pronounced to be adequate by the 
highest authority, then the problem is settled ; but if not, the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (India) will either be asked to increase its reserve to 
make up the deficiency, or the Secretary of State will have to make it good 
by special recruitment and on terms which will ensure the supply. The 
minimum British element for the civil medical requirements of India 

1 aving been provided in one or other of these ways, the remaining officers 
of the Civil Medical Service will consist of those successful in the examina¬ 
tions to be held in England and in India, the number of vacancies being 
determined by the Local Governments concerned, who, subject to the 
reservations outlined above, will control their Civil Medical Services and 
are at liberty to allot such posts as they think proper to officers of the 
Civil Assistant Surgeon class. 

23. The scheme is thus calculated to meet the various demands that 
have been made, but it.s chances of success depend, so far as the British 
element is concerned, entirely upon the attractions of Indian Service for 
young British medical men. With the many safeguards that will exist 
for the security of career oncfe the supply of medical men in England is 
again normal, service in India should regain its old attractions as affording 
scope to the specialist and the research worker, British or Indian. The 
reservations made doubtless invade to some extent the liberty of the 
transferred field, but these reservations are limited to what ia strictly 
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necessary. Medical service in India is peculiarly Western, and requires for 
its maintenance continuous touch with Great Britain, for, while there 
are no special Indian systems of engineering, forestry or scientific agricul¬ 
ture, there are very ancient systems of medicine which attract largo 
numbers of adherents and practitioners, and, in the sphere of medicine 
as distinct from surgery, compete with Western medical science. 

24. T would wish to add some observations regarding the Indian Medical 
Department. I have seen a great deal of the work done by officers of this 
Department, and I can only express the hope that this valuable supply 
will not be neglected by Local Governments. This Department affords a 
very useful avenue of employment for the domiciled community, and has 
supplied in the past many capable District Medical Officers who, to my 
own knowledge, have won the confidence of all classes of the community 
and all races. 

25. As regards the complaints of the private medical practitioner, there 
is plenty of room for all ; but in a country like India it would be quite 
impossible to abandon the public medical services and depend upon private 
practitioners for carrying on district medical charges, superintending jails, 
and taking charge of hospitals maintained wholly or mainly from public 
funds. Mm of this class will be able to quote British precedents with more 
justice when large hospitals and medical schools and colleges have been 
organised by themselves and they have been able to enlist the benefactions 
of the rich among their fellow countrymen for the support of such institu¬ 
tions supplementary to Government efforts. Only very small beginnings 
have been made in that direction in India, and even these lean largely 
upon Government grants. In the meantime the door is not shut against 
eminent Indian medical men outside Government service, who may be 
appointed as honorary surgeons or physicians n large hospitals, and will 
be eligible amongst others for appointment to scientific chairs in medical 
colleges. 

26. The remaining quest 'one on which I have ventured to record notes 
supplementary to the Rep. rt are the special circumstances of Burma 
and a scheme for the emoluments of the Services. These notes are con¬ 
tained in separate appendices. 


Dated 30th April. 
1924. 


( Signed) 


REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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MINUTE BY SIB REGINALD CRADDOCK ON THE 
APPLICATION OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
PROPOSALS TO BURMA. 

The short time at its disposal rendered it impossible for the Royal 
Commission to visit Burma, and although some official and non-official 
witnesses from Burma were heard in Calcutta, yet it was inevitable that 
the same local touch could not be established as was the case in Provinces 
in which the Commission were able to spend several days, and thus to 
absorb local colour and sentiment as distinct from the more formal evidence 
given by witnesses. 

As I am the only Member of the Commission who, as the result of my 
five years’ office as Lieutenant-Governor of Burma (which terminated less 
than one and a half years ago), am acquainted with Burma, I have thought 
it proper to supplement the observations contained in the Report with my 
own personal knowledge of the Province and its people. 

2. I concur entirely in the general conclusion of the Report that, so far 
as the application of principles is concerned, there is r.o case for differen¬ 
tiating Burma from India. We may, and should, aim at the same results 
and the same processes. No other conclusion would be acceptable to 
articulate Burmese opinion. There is an intense national pride in Burma, 
and a recommendation which carried with it even a suggestion that an 
educated Burman would not hold his own with an educated Indian 
would provoke hostile feelings not entirely confined to political circles. 
It was the same with the Constitutional Reforms. The Burmese would 
not rest content with any scheme which, in their view, fell short of the 
scheme granted to India, and that not so much because of the intrinsic 
merits or demerits of this scheme or that one, but because anything less 
than that granted to Indian Provinces suggested that the Burmese were 
less fitted than the Indians for political progress. They can point to many 
characteristics and circumstances which make Burma as a country more 
favourable soil for the growth of democratic institutions than a huge 
subcoiWnent like Tndia with its 306,000,000 of people and divers races 
and v-oeds. Indeed, there is not in India any race or creed possessing 
anything like the predominance over other races and creeds that in 
Burn r is enjoyed by the Burmese professing the Buddhist faith. While 
the I urmese resent any comparison with India that suggests inferiority, 
they themselves are the first to dwell upon difference of character, mental¬ 
ity and genius which distinguish them from the representatives of the 
Indian races with whom they have come into contact in Burma. The 
absence of all caste and of a landed aristocracy also tells in favour of 
■democratic institutions in Burma. 

It is not necessary to balance the differences in character which mark 
the people of Burma as quite distinct from the Indian races ; but, on the 
other hand, while on a quality basis the same principles and processes are 
applicable the quantity test must of necessity vary. All the proposals 
of the Report in connection with the Indianisation of the Services are 
entirely dependent upon a sufficient supply of qualified Indians being 
available, and the same limitation must accompany the application to 
Burma of the reorganisation of the Services there. 

3. It is in this latter respect that Burma presents some special 
features. Secondary and University education have been, as compared 
with the rest of India, in so backward a state that the number of 
graduates in Burma has, until quite recently, been very small. Until 
1920, v hen the Rangoon University was created, the two colleges in 
Rangoon were the only colleges in Burma and were affiliated to the 
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Calcutta University, and those few Burmans who sought education 
outside Burma almost invariably preferred to go to England to British 
Universities in preference to enrolling themselves in Indian colleges. 
Indeed, the number of Burman graduates of the Calcutta University up to 
the year 1920 only totalled some 400 from the date of the establishment of 
colleges in Burma. With the creation of their own University the 
prospects of higher education in Burma have much brightened, and 
simultaneously efforts have been concentrated on the improvement of 
English education in the schools as well as on increasing their number. 
171 here is no doubt that for the size of the Province these high schools are- 
insufficient in numbers, and in many cases deficient in standard. 

4. Tn respect of technical and professional education Burma is still 
more backward. It has had an engineering school, but one only capable 
of turning out subordinates for the Public Works Department. It has 
had an excellent forest school which provided trained men but again 
only for the subordinate forest service, and it has had a medical school in 
Rangoon which was, however, mainly attended by Anglo-Indians, Anglo- 
Burmans and Indians domiciled in Burma, though of recent years efforts 
to induce more Burmese to enter the medical profession have met with 
greater success. It was only in the subordinate forest service that the 
Burmese element largely predominated. In the other technical services 
there was merely a sprinkling of Burmese who had attended institutions 
like the engineering Colleges of Roorkee and Sibpur and medical institu¬ 
tions at Calcutta. 

The Agricultural College at Mandalay will only be opened this year, 
but during the last few years Burmans have been sent with State scholar¬ 
ships to the Agricultural College at Poona, and a few Burmans have also 
been sent for technical training in England as Government scholars. 

5. The two Sendees in which the non-European element is almost 
entirely Burman are the Provincial Civil Service, to which Indians were 
not admitted unless long domiciled in Burma, and the subordinate 
Forest Service. In the Public Works Department and the Medical 
Department there were a fair number of Burmese subordinates. Efforts 
are now being made to establish higher forest courses as a branch of the 
Rangoon University and similar University courses in medicine and 
engineering, but some time must elapse before these new departments 
in higher professional education turn out a sufficient supply of qualified 
men to meet all local needs. It follows from these remarks that, with the 
exception of the Provincial Civil Service, the number of Burmans in the 
higher Services are at present extremely few, and I proceed to give an. 
analysis of their numbers as ascertained from the latest Burma Civil List. 

6. The dist.ribuion of races in the Services in Burma on 1st January, 
1924, was as follows :— 

(1) Burma Commission :—The Burma Commission has 142 officers 
on the executive side, and 26 officers on the judicial side, or a total of 168. 
There are, in addition, 8 temporary and officiating posts, 'making 176 in 
all. Of these, 6 permanent posts are held by officers of the Provincial 
Service and 5 judicial posts to which appointments have been made 
direct from the Bar. Of the temporary and officiating posts, 6 are held by 
members of the Provincial Service and 2 by members of the Bar. There 
are only 2 Indians in the I.C.S. in Burma; one is retiring on a proportionate 
pension and the other is a Judge. Tn the I.C.S. proper there are only 
4 Burmans dating from 1922, and they have passed no competitive 
examination at all. Counting all the posts, permanent, and temporary, 
held by members of the Provincial. Service and the Bar, the total number 
of Burmans is 16 out of 176, and of the remaining 160, 2 are Indians, 
the rest being all British officers, of whom 21 are military officers of the- 
Commission. 
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(2) Burma Frontier Service. —In the newly constituted Burma Frontier 
Service, which is outside the jurisdiction of the Legislative Council alto¬ 
gether, and deals with tracts entirely excluded from the Reform Scheme, 
and administered by the Governor himself, there are at present 36 officers. 
Two only are Burmans, holding Treasury charges. Burmans strongly 
■dislike work which entails great isolation among non-Burman populations. 
The remaining 34 officers are all British. 

(3) Provincial and Subordinate Civil Services. —In the Provincial Civil 
Service, of a total of 141 officers 30 are British or Anglo-Indians, and in 
the Judicial Provincial Service there are 6 Anglo-Burmese. All the rest 
are Burmese. Even in the subordinate Civil Service there still remain 
4 Anglo-Burmese. 

(4) Indian Police Service ,—There are, in all, 91 officers of the Indian 
Police Service in Burma. Among these there are 2 Burmans who hold 
substantive appointments as Superintendents of Police, and there are 
3 more senior Burman officers who were officiating in these appoint¬ 
ments. On the 1st January last there were also 2 more Burmans junior 
in the Service who we're officiating in district charges. Altogether out of 
the 91 officers in the Indian Police Service in Burma, there are only 
7 Burmans, 5 of whom are only holding officiating appointments as district 
superintendents. 

(5) Provincial Police Service. —In the Provincial Police Service there 
are 43 permanent and 5 temporary Deputy Superintendents, of whom 
26 and 3 respectively are Burmans. There are 2 Indians and all the rest 
are Europeans and Anglo-Indians or Anglo-Burmese. There are also 
10 officiating Deputy Superintendents, of whom 6 are Burmans and 1 is 
an Indian. 

(6) Indian Agricultural Service. —The officers of the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Service in Burma are, with one exception, newly recruited officers 
from England. There are only two vacancies still to be filled, and some 
time must elapse before qualified Burmans will be found who are fitted to 
fill them. This is clear from an examination of the present Provincial 
Agricultural Service. The sanctioned cadre for this Service of Assistant 
Directors is 19, but only 4 of these vacancies have been filled up to the 
present, -while there are 2 Indians outside the cadre on three years’ contracts, 
one of these being employed as a research assistant in chemistry and the 
other as a lecturer in botany. These two Indians will, apparently, if 
they prove themselves capable, be appointed to the cadre of Assistant 
Directors in the absence of any qualified Burmese candidates. 

(7) Indian Veterinary Service. —So far as this Service is concerned 
6 appointments have been made to a cadre of 9 in the Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Service. One of these officers is at present officiating temporarily 
in the Indian Veterinary Service. The 2 more senior men in the Pro¬ 
vincial Veterinary Service are both Indians. 

(8) Indian Forest Service. —The whole strength of the Service in Burma 
is 1 Chief Conservator of Forests, 9 Conservators and 109 Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Out of these 119 officers there are only 2 Burmans 
to be found, and they were recently promoted from the Provincial Service. 
This strength includes 8 forest engineers and there are some timber experts 
and assistants, all of whom -were trained either in America or by European 
firms in Burma itself. For this latter class of work there are no Indians 
or Burmans at present available. 

(9) Provincial Forest Service— Apart from the Provincial Services, 
there are 4 Extra-Deputy Conservators of the old cadre. All of these belong 
to the domiciled community. In the Provincial Forest Service, known as the 
Burma Forest Service, the sanctioned cadre is 109, but there are only 69 
officers at present appointed, of wdiom 23 are Burmans, or one-third of the 
total. Of these 23 all but 3 or 4 have been appointed since 1921, so 
that even in the Provincial Forest Service the entry of Burmans is quite 
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a recent departure. There is one Anglo-Burman, calling himself by an 
Indian name, in this Service. 

(10) Indian Educational Service .—In this Service the whole cadre 
should be 37 officers, but 7 posts are vacant, arid there are only 30 officers 
actually serving. Of these 30, 2 are Indians and 2 only are Burmans, the 
rest being Europeans. 

(11) Burma Educational Service .—In the Burma Educational Service 
proper there are 41 posts. These are held by 2 Chinamen, 11 Indians and 
12 Burmans, the rest being Anglo-Indans. Five Burmans are, however, 
officiating. 

In the 28 Government High Schools, 6 headmasterships are held by 
Burmans and 2 by Indians, the remainder being held by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Among the Professors and Lecturers of University College, 
Rangoon (the only Government College in Burma), out of a total of 37 
there are 9 Indians and only 5 Burmans, arid the Burmans have not yet 
progressed beyond the stage of Assistant Lecturers. The remaining 23 
appointments are all held by British officers. 

(12) Indian Service of Engineers .—There are altogether in the I.S.E. in 
Burma 86 officers, of whom 8 are Indians and 5 are Burmans. All these 
Indians and Burmans are still in the rank of Assistant Executive Engineers, 
although 2 or 3 of them occasionally officiate as Executive Engineers. 
There are 7 officers in the Sanitary Engineering branch, and among the 
Assistant Sanitary Engineers quite recently appointed are 1 Indian and 
1 Barman. There are 45 temporary engineers in addition, of whom 12 are 
Indians and only 1 is a Burman. 

(13) Burma Engineering Service .—Turning now to the Burma Engi¬ 
neering Service, the full strength ought to be 100, but up to January only 
54 had been procurable. Of these 54, 34 were Indians and only 5 were 
Burmans. 

There are still, survivors of the old upper subordinate service in a little 
class by themselves, 11 sub-engineers who are qualified as engineers. Of 
these 11, 5 are Indians and only 1 is a Burman. 

Taking all these officers, they come to 203 in all, of whom 60 are Indians 
and only 13 are Burmans. 

To take the Irrigation Branch only in the I.S.E., there are 3 Burmans 
and 7 Indians out of 23 officers in the Provincial or Burma Engineering 
Service. Of the 13 officers on the Irrigation side, 7 are Indians and 2 Bur¬ 
mans. Among the temporary engineers numbering 12, 5 are Indians and 
iliree are Burmans. 

(14) Medical Department —The total strength of the I.M.S. in Burma 
is 34, which includes 2 Indians and 1 Burman. There are 4 special appoint¬ 
ments in connection with hospitals set apart for private practitioners, 
and 3 of these arc held by Burmans, the fourth being a European. There 
are 4 special medical appointments called permanent civil surgeons, the 
survivors of a larger number. These 4 posts are now occupied by Indians, 
all the European members of this small local Service having retired. There 
are 58 civil and military assistant surgeons holding special charges. Of 
these 26 are Indians and 10 are Burmans. In the Port Health Dept, there 
are 4 officers, of whom 2 are Indians. Out of the 104 medical officers, there¬ 
fore, 34 are Indians and only 14 are Burmans. The Civil List does not 
contain the sub-assistant surgeons, of whom there are over 200 in Burma, 
but the larger proportion of these appointments is held by Indians, for, 
as already stated, it is only in recent years that it has been possible to induce 
Burmans to enter the Rangoon Medical School. 

(15) Central Services .—In the Central Services there are very few Bur¬ 
mans indeed, the reason being that men entering the Central Services, 
such as Customs, Posts and Telegraph, are liable to serve anywhere in 
India, and as Burmans are never anxious to serve in India they have no 
ambition to enter the Central Services in any numbers. In the Accounts 
Department there have been, however, 2 Burmans, who entered that Service 
many years ago, and, it may be added, distinguished themselves in it- 
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Generally, it may be said that the Burman is not over fond of routine 
work. In the districts the clerks are mainly Burmans, with some domiciled 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmese, but at the Central Offices 
in Rangoon, such as the Secretariat, the Offices of the Accountant-General 
and of other heads of Departments Indian clerks largely preponderate. 
Local Post Offices are largely manned by Indian Sub-Postmasters, with 
European Postmasters in the larger places. There is a large Indian 
personnel in the Railways, but although great efforts have been made of 
late years to induce more Burmans to enter these offices and departments 
the success has not been very great. 

7. It will be clear from the above analysis that as regards the progressive 
association of Burmans in the higher Services, however great may be our 
desire to fill them with Burmans up to the appointed ratio, the practical 
difficulty of finding qualified men will for a considerable time make it 
exceedingly difficult for this ratio to be reached. In the Indian Civil 
Service there might not be, perhaps, the same difficulty, for the Provincial 
and Subordinate Civil Services have been for many years past, since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, the almost close preserve of Burmans, the 
few educated men who were turned out at the schools and colleges having 
found no difficulty in obtaining appointments in the Subordinate Civil 
Service, from which they were able to rise to the Provincial Civil Service. 
But for some time to come the officers at the top of the Provincial Civil 
Service will be officers who have not the educational qualifications of the 
younger men. A great many of them do not know English at all ; anfl 
many more had only reached standards like the fifth, sixth and seventh 
before they left school. Of trie younger men there is now a considerable 
majority of graduates, and as the older men retire their place will be 
taken by successors with better education, though perhaps with not more 
practical ability than the older men, many of whom, I am glad to say, 
do work which will hold its own with the work done by the senior officers 
in the various Provincial Civil Services in India. I do not anticipate, 
therefore, that there will be much difficulty in supplying the quota of 
officers to hold superior charges from the ranks of the Provincial Services. 
But with the I.C.S. the case is somewhat different. It was only in 1923 that 
the first Burman succeeded in winning a place in the London examination ; 
lie has not yet joined his appointment in Burma. But as stated in the 
analysis above the only four Burmans entitled to write I.C.S. after .their 
name were appointed by nomination. It is difficult to say to what extent 
Burmans will in future enter for the Allahabad examination for the I.C.S., 
even if that examination is held in compartments by Provinces, a scheme 
which has much to commend it and which is, indeed, essential in the ease 
of Burma. It might be difficult to find qualified candidates since before a 
candidate can be selected in the Allahabad examination he must at least 
obtain qualifying marks. The number of Burmans who may hope to 
succeed in London in future is also somewhat problematical, for although 
Burmans are by no means lacking in capacity they are not so good in the 
examination room as the best candidates from Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay. 

As the schools improve, the grounding in English is better, and the 
Rangoon University has time to develop its various courses, the supply 
of qualified Burmans will certainly increase ; but in the meantime, in order 
to preserve the ratio fixed for India, the examination test may break down. 
At least this is a possibility which must be faced. 

8. It so happens that a competitive test in Burma is a far better test for 
the public service than it is in India, for in India we have constantly to 
tai;e precautions lest the more nimble wdtted candidates from the South 
should succeed in excluding candidates from the North. We have to 
provide, if possible, for a reasonable ratio in the service of Mahomedans, 
whose education, a« a community, is more backward than that of Hindu*. 
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We have to see that the landed gentry and martial races find some repre¬ 
sentatives in the Services. But in Burma there is no need for such differen¬ 
tiation in order to secure definite representation of the various classes. 
Tiie Burmese student is not so fond of hard work as the Indian student, 
who frequently overworks himself, a complaint which is not common in 
Burma. The result is that the examination test in Burma is more calculated 
to bring to the front the boys who have the most grit and perseverance 
as well as those most gifted with brains. It would, therefore, be a great 
pity if the required ratio of Burmans in the I.C.S. had to be obtained by 
the process of nomination for want of successful candidates iu the 
competitions in London and Allahabad. It is almost certain that such 
nominated candidates would have to be obtained from the ranks of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and it would certainly be a great temptation 
to Burmese students, and to their parents, not to incur the risks and expense 
of an education in England if the same prizes could he won by a much 
cheaper education in Burma and as the result of nomination. 

9. Similar difficulties will result in the case of the Indian Police, but in 
that Service it is a matter of less moment whether candidates are procured 
by the road of examination or by the road of promotion from the Provincial 
Police Service. In fact, if examination tests fail to secure candidates for 
the Indian Police Service in Burma there is hut slight objection to all the 
candidates for the Services being obtained from the ranks of Deputy 
Superintendents who added to a reasonable education the qualification of 
having discharged their duties well in that capacity. 

10. In the case of the professional and technical services, the difficulties 
are very much greater. One may stretch a point when appointing young 
men to the Provincial Civil Services, or even to the I.C.S., if they have 
secured good degrees at the University, but one cannot appoint Burmans, 
or members of any other race, to be engineers, forest officers or doctors 
if they have nol passed all the necessary professional tests after a thorough¬ 
ly reliable training. As I have stated above in this note, every effort has 
been, and is being, made to equip Burma with institutions of its own 
where such professional training will be available, for it is useless to 
disguise the fact that the engineering, forest, and medical colleges in India 
do not attract the Burmese student. If he has to leave Burma at all for 
his education, both his parents and himself generally have their eye upon 
a training in Europe or America, and naturally this source of qualified 
Burmans is limited by the fact that not many Burmese parents are prepared 
to go to the great expense involved of sending their sons to Europe for a 
long course of training in these various professions. 

11. A somewhat delicate question arises in connection with the manner 
in which the Burmese ratio in the Civil Services should be filled up in the 
event of qualified Burmans not being available in sufficient numbers. 
Indians find it difficult to realise that the Burmese themselves are averse 
from having these vacancies filled up by Indians. It is quite certain that if 
by a difference in the course of history Burma had been included in the 
British Empire before India, and that if a large number of Burmans_ be¬ 
came qualified in Western education in advance of Indians, the Indians 
would not have liked to have their country flooded by educated Burmans, 
and the converse is the case with Burma at the present time. 

It is quite true that at the time of the annexation of Upper Burma, 1st 
January, 1887, when a large influx of British officers of all Services became 
an obvious necessity, the qualified f ubordinates in all these Services were 
only procurable from India, and there were numbers of Indians anxious and 
willing to take up these appointments. At that time the attitude of the Bur¬ 
mese people was one of some indifference. They had no particular desire for 
English education, they regarded government as one of the five necessary 
evils, with which the less you had to do the better, and they accepted its 
decrees and orders with resignation. As there were no Burmans with the 
necessary qualifications for all these professional and technical services, and 
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as Indians were imported to fill these posts, the Burmese were too indifferent 
to raise any objection. But of late years there has been such a rapid 
awakening in Burma in political circles, and even outside them, that the 
cry of Burma for the Burmese has penetrated even into the villages. 
Associations have sprung up all over the country for the stimulation of 
national aspirations, and these aspirations were greatly fostered by British 
officers themselves during the war when recruitment for newly formed 
Burmese regiments was carried on with great vigour and enthusiasm. 

The cry of Burma for the Burmese has therefore come to stay, and 
although certain Burmese politicians may not be anxious for the moment to 
offend Indian politicians in Burma who have been assisting them in voicing 
tbeii national aspirations, yet, at the same time, no one who knows the 
country can possibly affirm truthfully that an influx of Indians to fill Burman 
vacancies in the Services would be generally welcomed by the people of 
Burma. So far as the Services w orking in the reserved field are concerned, the 
Secretary of State will naturally be charged v T ith filling the vacancies in 
these services by British or Burmese candidates, according as he may find 
possible, but in the case of the Services working in the transferred field 
it will be left to the Local Government, in this case the Governor acting 
with his Ministers, to fill the Services with suitable qualified candidates. 
But so far as the Indian Civil Service is concerned, the few Indians .who 
were appointed in the past have either succeeded in obtaining a tranSi'et 
back to India, or, if they remained, have never ceased to make efforts to 
obtain such a transier, and, as already stated, there is only one of these now 
in the Burma Commission, so that, even under old conditions, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had accepted the Burma Governments representation that 
Indians should not in future be posted to the I.C.S. in Burma. 

12. Greater difficulty will be felt in the engineering, forest and medical 
departments, but if is left to the Local Government to decide on the 
■composition of these Services. A few years ago, when the question was 
discussed whether the Indian Forest Service should be trained in Europe 
or at Dehra Dun, the Burma Government expressed a preference for training 
in Europe, even if the rest of India preferred the Dehra Dun education. 
It was contended, and the contention, I think, holds good to this day, that 
the unpopularity of Dehra Dun with Burmans would militate against 
the supply of qualified Burmese candidates who would be more likely 
forthcoming if the training were conducted in Europe. It seems most 
probable that the Burma Government, with whom the decision will lie, 
will prefer to obtain its forest officers through the Secretary of State, even 
though they may be working in a transferred department. The forests of 
Burma cover an area of 100,000 square miles, an area larger than that of 
Great Britain, Bengal, or Bihar and Orissa. Up to the present only 20,000 
square miles are reserved forests, but there are a great many unclassed 
forests, which will have to be reserved both in the interests of the Pro¬ 
vincial revenue and for the benefit of the agricultural population. 

Moreover, (he forests in Burma are a magnificent asset to the country. 
The revenue is already 21 crores per annum, and as time goes on may be 
expected to attain to double that amount. There are numerous valuable 
timbers which have still to be exploited, in addition to the large production 
of teak for which Burma is famous. 

Under existing orders the percentage of direct recruitment of Burmans 
for the Indian Forest Service has been fixed at 25 for the period of 5 years 
from 1921, and in addition recruitment by promotion from the Provincial 
Forest Service into the All-India Service has been fixed at 12J per cent, of 
the posts in the All-India Services. In Provinces where forests are still 
a reserved subject the British proportion in the proposals of the Report 
has been reduced to 25, provided always that the necessary Indian candi¬ 
dates are forthcoming. It will be, however, obviously impossible for the 
present to find sufficient Burmans for the 75 per cent, ratio, especially 
when it is remembered that up to the present they have shown n» 
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enthusiasm for service in forests. The Burtnan who lives in the districts, 
and among or in the neighbourhood of the forests, makes an excellent 
forester, but the Butman who can pass the necessary educational tests does 
not generally care for the isolation and hardship of a forest officer's life. 

The recent higher forest courses in Rangoon have been well filled, and 
surplus candidates could not be admitted, but it is by no means certain that 
all those who have put their names down for these courses and entered for 
them will persevere in their effort to a later stage. At any rate, the decision 
is left with the Government of Burma to obtain its qualified forest officers 
in the best way that it can, and the road is open to them if they so prefer 
it to obtain for their forest service the same class of candidate and by the 
same methods as Local Governments will employ in Provinces where forests 
are still reserved. 

13. In the case of the Medical Department, the Government of Burma 
will, under the proposals of the Report indent for the prescribed number 
of officers from the R.A.M.C. (India), and it will have to decide how, having 
obtained the necessary number of British Officers, it is to find the rest. 
It will have the option of continuing to employ officers of the Indian 
Medical Department, viz., military assistant surgeons of whom it is already 
employing some 19 officers, seven in charge of districts as civil surgeons. 

The same liberty will be accorded to the Local Government in respect 
of the other services working in the transferred field and it will be open 
to the Governor and his Ministers to recruit Indians with scientific attain¬ 
ments when no Burmans are forthcoming ; or they may, if they prefer it- 
recruit British officers to fill vacancies in the same way as they have always 
been obtained through the Secretary of State, or by direct recruitment it' 
they can secure competent recruits in that way. 

( Signed ) 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 


Dated 30 th April, 

1924. 
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minute by shy Reginald craddock on the emoluments 

of THE SUPERIOR CIVIL SERVICES IN INDIA. 

T have accepted, though with some reluctance, the scheme of improved 
emoluments for the All-India Services which is explained in the Report, 
for I recognise the great value of agreed proposals and the better chance of 
speedy acceptance by the various authorities concerned of recommendations 
which have the force of unanimity behind them. I recognise also that the 
scheme in the Rejjort does afford a substantial measure of relief to the 
Services in respect of passages, remittances, pensions and in some other 
particulars, all of which, taken together, will lighten them of some of 
the he ivy expenditure that now falls upon them owing to the changed 
conditions both in India and in England. 

2. But my colleagues, Indian and British alike, have approved the 
proposal that I should include in an Appendix to the Report an explanation 
of the scheme which I laid before them, in case at a later period, if Indian 
finances improve, and savings due to increased Indianisation begin to 
accrue, some further amelioration of the emoluments of Englishmen, 
serving in India may be found practicable. I accordingly submit my 
scheme for what it may be worth with such explanation as is necessary. 

3. Immense pains were taken by Local Governments, the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State in devising the time-scales for the various 
Services which were announced during the years 1919-21. But owing to 
the facts that the process of revision began in 1917 before the rise in prices 
that was taking place in India could be properly appraised, that the 
Services were in the first instance dealt with one by one, that in 1920-21 
the eiiormous rise in exchange took place which upset all calculations, that 
the principle of overseas pay was adopted after some time-scales had been 
announced, and that the amount of it was the subject of mueh debate, 
while the new idea of technical pay in the case of engineers trained in 
England -was superimposed at a comparatively late date, it was inevitable 
that a great deal of tinkering and patching had to be employed, with the 
result that a comparison of the present time-scales of various Services 
shows irritating differences, and, indeed, a number of anomalies, between 
ibe different Services for which there is no explanation of substance. It is 
really impossible to justify annual increments of only Rs. 25 per mensem 
in the case of the Police as compared with increments of Rs. 50 in other 
Services. Indeed, the rate of annual increment in the Police is smaller 
in many instances than in some of the Provincial Services. It is impossible 
to justify a system under which such sister services as the Indian Service 
of Engineers and the Indian Forest Service chase each other up the time- 
scale, now one and now the other forging ahead. It is impossible also to 
hold that the Indian Agricultural Service should be Rs. 50 behind the Indian 
Educational Service. If really good men are to be attracted and maintained 
in contentment in any of these Services, they must be men with a good 
general education and of high character who have specialised in some 
particular branch of knowledge. There might be possible differences in 
market value in England between this or that profession according to the 
fluctuating supply and demand of the moment ; but when once men so 
educated have been brought out for a life career in India, there is nothing 
in their style of living and their home expenditure, nor, indeed, in their 
relative usefulness to the country which can be weighed exactly by 
differences of Rs. 25, Rs. 50 or even Rs. 100 a month. Nor can it be alleged 

X2 
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that the prizes available to one Departmental Service can be on a much 
lesser scale than those available to another. In this matter exact 
similarity is not always attained ; but marked differences should be 
avoided.. There also does not appear to be any sound justification for 
having many different Service periods at which overseas pay rises, and 
these differences have obviously been caused by difficulties in adjusting 
basic and total pay rather than by inherent differences. 

The standard of pay which I put forward in my scheme for all the 
Departmental Services is drawn up with due reference to the various points 
noticed above. 

4. The principle has been universally accepted that the Indian Civil 
Service as a premier service, namely, the one that has to discharge the widest 
responsibilities of all, should be paid on a higher scale than the other 
Services, all which are responsible only for the single department which is 
in their charge. But, if the Indian Civil Service, and in some respects the 
Indian Medical Service, be excluded, there is no solid reason w'hy one 
Service should be paid any higher or any lower than the others. The Police 
have been paid at a lower scale than the rest for many years, though this 
was not so marked some 40 years ago ; but, as young British recruits come 
out at the school leaving age and have not had to go throitgh an expensive 
University or technical or professional education, the lower rate of 
remuneration was thought to be justified. It is quite proper that boys 
of 20, who come out to learn their work in India, should not be paid quite 
so highly as young men who start at ages from 23 to 25, after an expensive 
course of training. But once these boys in the Police have reached the 
age of the young men of the other Services, there is no further reason for 
keeping up the differentiation. Even if their education, general or pro¬ 
fessional, is not comparable to that of their brother officers in the other 
Services, the responsibilities that they have to discharge, the unpopularity 
which is their lot, the risks and dangers that they have to face, may surely 
be taken as counter-balancing a cheaper initial education. There are officers 
in the ranks of the Police who can hold their own with any officers in India, 
and it is now more than ever essential that the Indian Police Service should 
«eonta.in the best material, British and Indian, and that it should be of the 
same class that enters the Army. If it is once conceded that the Police 
should be paid on the same scale as other Departmental Services, then this 
Is an additional argument for paying these Services the same. I will now 
set out my scheme. 


(A) Basic Pay, 

5. During the three first years of the young Police officer’s service, the 
basic pay is slightly increased so as to make it more attractive to the young 
Indian candidate. It is at present scarcely more attractive than many 
Provincial Services. On the other hand the overseas pay is retained at 
Us. 125 for three years and is, I think, sufficient for boys of ages 20 to 23. 

j 6. Except for this single deviation, the basic pay for all the Services 
®ther than the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service (which 
Services are separately considered), starts at the 4th year of the Police and 
ihe 1st year of the other Services, at Rs. 400 and rises to Rs. 1,400 in the 26th 
year of the Police and the 23rd year of the other Services. The increments 
are mostly Rs., 50 per mensem a year, with occasional pauses of one year. 
The maximum basic pay on the junior scale is Rs. 950, attained in the 
15th year (Police 18th), though, of course, it is extremely improbable that 
any officer, unless inefficient, will be so long on the junior scale. The 
-difference between the junior and senior scale is calculated to give an 
officer officiating in a superior post an increase of Rs. 150 over the pay of 
the junior scale. The technical pay in the Public Works Department is 
generally absorbed into the basic pay. 
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(B) Overseas Pay. 

7. As regards overseas pay (again excepting the first three years of the 
Police) the rates which I have proposed are the same for all Services, 
including both the Indian Medical Service and the Indian Civil Service. 
It is impossible to give an absolutely exact age scale, but the approximate 
average age of each Service (Police excepted) is assumed at 24 for the 1st 
year’s service (Police 4th year’s service), and on that basis it is not likely 
to be out by more than a year either way, and the rates of overseas pay 
are adjusted as follows. 

Under 30, first six years of service (Police 4th — 9th), Us. 150. 

It is reckoned that an officer will be married about 29 or 30, and in 
the 7th year (Police 10 Ih) the overseas pay rises to Rs. 250. 

At an approximate average age of 34, the 11th year of service (Police 
14th) when a small family may be expected, the overseas pay is raised to 
Rs. 300. 

At an approximate average age of 40, 17th year of service (Police 20th) 
when the children have to be educated in England the last rise of overseas 
pay up to Rs. 350 takes place. 

8. After full reflection I do not find it desirable to reduce Indian basic 
pay ; if any All-India Services are closed to future entrants, and the work 
of the department transferred is carried out by Provincial Services, the 
Ministers concerned will doubtless fix the rates of pay. But so long as 
any Services are maintained as All-India Services, the basic pay must be 
decidedly higher than the normal rates of Provincial Services, and the 
discrepancy between the Indian and British official’s pay in rupees must 
not be too large. 

The maximum of Rs. 250 overseas pay hitherto sanctioned was on a 
very low scale as compared with the heavy expenditure entailed by home 
charges, but I have not seen my way to propose a rise above Rs. 350. This 
will, however, be accompanied by certain exchange benefits which I will 
proceed to describe. 

(C) Sterling Remittance Benefits. 

9. I have been, like many others, a consistent opponent of any differen¬ 
tiation between bachelors and married men ; but the logic of events has 
compelled me to change my mind. There is a very general impression that 
the pay in the Services is fairly adequate for bachelors except in some of 
the lower paid Services ; but there is abundant evidence that the married 
officers, especially those with children to be educated, are often in a state 
of penury. A Police officer, for example, aged 40, having a wife in England 
and two children to educate, would be receiving Rs. 1,300 a month. His 
wife and children in England will cost him £600 a year at a very moderate 
computation. He will have to remit Rs. 750 a month, leaving himself 
Rs. 550 to live on. By the time that he has paid income tax, provident, 
fund deductions and an insurance premium, he will have less to live on in 
India than the latest joined reeruit of 21 years of age. There are hundreds 
of cases in the Services like this, and the home charges are often larger 
than the £600 mentioned. It is obvious, therefore, that if an attempt 
is to be made to give really substantial benefits to the married officer which 
the bachelor is to share in, the bachelor will be overpaid and the State will 
be put to needless expense. My scheme therefore provides for overseas 
pay to be paid in sterling, or remitted, at 2s. to the rupee only in the case of 
married officers, and not in the case of bachelors or childless widowers. 

If an officer in the early years of his Service has a wife and family in India, 
he'can derive the benefit of remitting his sterling overseas pay back to 
India at current rates if he chooses ; but I cannot see any case for a 
bachelor being allowed to speculate in exchange at the cost of the State, 
and I consider that the rupee pay including overseas pay should amply 
suffice for the bachelor officer. 
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10. I have, however, a further concession to suggest which should he 
limited to officers actually having a child or children to educate in Europe, 
namely, that he should be allowed to remit at 2s. to the rupee out of his 
ordinary pay a sum equivalent to half his overseas pay. The reasons for 
this proposal are :— 

.(1,1 To avoid making too great a difference between Indian basic pay 
and the total pay drawn by British officers the maximum 
of overseas pay proposed by me is Rs. 350 which converted at 
2s. to the rupee is still not adequate to meet the heavy expenses 
of a young family at school or college in England. 

(2) That in the interests of the State any extra relief granted should 
be rigidly restricted to the actual cases where need is felt. 

(3) That it is most desirable that the State should do nothing to 
discourage either the bringing into existence of small families 
or the proper education of the children, for under present cir¬ 
cumstances so many families are content with having one child 
only, that the class which have supplied officers to the Army and 
to the Civil Services in India is likely to diminish and with them 
all the traditional hereditary connections with India which have 
been so valuable in the past. If is very necessary that officers 
in the Indian Services should not be any longer in the position 
of discouraging their sons from entering on an Indian career. 

To make clear the improvement- in emoluments which this scheme of 
remittances of Rs. 10 to the pound confers, I put down certain figures :— 
Ovc-rsease pay, Rs. 150 at Is. 4 d. = £120 a vear. 

„ 2 s. = £180 \, 

Benefit = £60 „ 

„ „ Rs. 250 at Is. id. = £200 „ 

„ 2s. = £300 „ 

Benefit = £100 „ 

„ „ Rs. 300 at Is. 4 d. = £240 „ 

„ 2s. = £360 „ 

Benefit == £120 „ 

,, „ Rs. 350 at Is. Ad. — £280 „ 

„ 2s. = £420 „ 

Benefit = £140 „ 


All married officers would enjoy these benefits over and above the rupee 
pay, at the following approximate average ages 

Ages below 30 . . .. . . £ 60 per annum. 

„ 30 to 33.. . .. £100 „ 

„ 34 to 39.. .. .. £120 „ 

40 and over . . . . £140 


These are equivalent to a further increase of rupee overseas pay if 
exchange were at Is. 4 d. of Rs. 75, Rs. 125, Rs.' 150 and Rs. 175 per mensem 
respectively. 


The additional benefits recommended for officers having a child or 
children in Europe would be half these amounts in addition, making a total 
benefit of £350, £180 and £210 when the overseas pay is Rs. 250, Rs. 300 
and Rs. 350 respectively (there are not likely to he officers below 30 having 
children being educated in England. If a stray case shouhl occur the total 
benefit will be £90). An officer on Rs. 1,300 at age 35, having two children 
being educated in England costing him £480 a year, would now he remitting 
Rs. 600 a month leavin'” himself only Rs. 700 to maintain himself and his 
wife in India. He would, under this scheme, he drawing overseas pay of 
Rs. 300 instead of Rs. 250 at present, and he would be entitled to remit 
Rs. 450 at 2«. to the rupee. He would thus only require to remit Rs. 4,800 
a year or Rs. 400 a month instead of Rs. 600, and-' he would be entitled to 
'.emit another Rs. 50 a month, worth £60 a year instead of £40. At the age 
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of 40 his pay would Es. 1,500, and he could remit Rs. 525 at 2s., pro¬ 
ducing £52 10s. ()d. a month or £630 a year, leaving himself over Rs. 900 
^ month to live on in India. 

11. Apart from the increase of Rs. 100 in the overseas pay which is 
common to all officers, the extra eost to Government would be equiva¬ 
lent to Rs. 175, plus Rs. 87J =Rs. 262J per mensem, but that is the 
maximum liability of the State for any officer, and only when the rupee is 
at Is. 4d. If the rupee rises above this, the State gains by the rise. This 
maximum liability is only incurred in the case of officers who are 40 years 
old, and then only if they have children being educated in Europe. All 
these remittance benefits would appear in the exchange accounts of the 
High Commissioner. They would fluctuate with the fluctuations of ex¬ 
change, and vary with the varying circumstances of the officer, so that they 
could not be shown in rupees on the Civil Lists. I now proceed to comment 
upon the various Services as affected by my scheme. 

Indian Medical Service. 

12. This Service has been treated and must continue to be treated by 
itself, because of its connection with the Army. If, as is recommended in 
the Report, the Indian Medical Service is replaced for future recruits by 
officers from a Royal Army Medical Corps (in India), the scale of salaries 
would naturally be those of the Indian Medical Service. It is necessary 
that this Service should be attractive, and although private practice con¬ 
tinues, it is much less than it used to be, while in the case of prize appoint¬ 
ments there is likely to be greater competition in the future. 

13. The pay of this Service is distributed by Army rank. A comparison 
of the pay sanctioned in 1920 with my new scale for purely Civil Depart¬ 
mental Services and with the overseas pay revised as in my scheme, show's 
that for the first nine years the Indian Medical Service scale is slightly 
better than the standard, and the same occurs from the twenty-first year 
onwards when the officer attains the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel. I 
think that on the whole it is fair to count the Captain wdth the junior scale 
and the Major with the senior scale. The w'eak point in the present scale 
seems to me the small addition to pay when an officer is first promoted to 
Major's rank. If Rs. 100 be added to the basic scale of the Major’s pay for 
the first two years, Rs. 150 in the third year, nothing in the fourth, and 
Rs. 50 for the next two, and if overseas pay is fixeid according to the standard 
I have proposed, this will, without altering much the general scheme of the 
basic scale, give required relief in the middle married years and prevent 
any grievance by comparison with ihe other Services. It merely means 
bringing in the rise to Rs. 1,100 on the present scale one year earlier. Once 
an officer has been a Lieutenant-Colonel for three years his pay compares 
with the selection grades of other Services. 

The comparison for these particular years is as follows :— 

Present. Proposed. 





Over- 


O ver- 


Compare 


Pan!:. 

Basic. 

seas 

Total. 

Basic. 

sea s 

Total. 

standard 




Pan. 



Pan. 


rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Major, 13th 

950 

250 

1,200 

1,050 

300 

1,350 

1,350 


14th 

950 

250 

1,200 

1,050 

300 

1,350 

1,350 


15th 

950 

250 

1,200 

1,100 

300 

1,400 

1.400 


16th 

1,100 

250 

1,350 

1,100 

300 

1,400 

1,400 


17th 

1,100 

250 

1,350 

1,150 

350 

1,500 

1,500 


18th 

1,100 

250 

1,350 

1,150 

350 

1,500 

1,500 


19th 

1,250 

250 

1,500 

1,250 

350 

1,600 

1,550 

V 

20th 

1,25a 

250 

1,500 

1,250 

350 

1,600 

1,600 


In effect the Major’s basic pay will rise every two years instead of every 
three. Except for this I propose no other change in the basic pay of the 
Indian Medical Service- 
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The subsequent stages will be :— 



Basic. 

Overseas Pay. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 24th 

1,600 

350 

1,950 

„ „ 25th 

1,600 

359 

1,950 

„ „ 26th 

1,700 

350 

2,050 

Lieutenant-Colonel on select list 

1,850 

350 

2,200 


Indian Civil Service. 

14. The Indian Civil Service has always been paid more highly than the 
uncovenanted Services so called, but 40 years ago the disparity was much 
greater than it is at present, and in the revisions, of 1919 to 1921 the Indian 
Civil Service were given much less than the other Services. Owing to the 
grade system which was then superseded by the time-scale, it is exceedingly 
difficult to estimate the exact percentage of increase which the time-scale 
gave, because on the graded system, when there was no marked block, an 
officer got windfalls by acting two grades higher than his permanent one 
for short periods. It was thought when the time-scale was introduced that 
it would raise general pay by about 15 per cent., but later calculations have 
shown that the increase was actually not more than 8 per cent. Probably 
10 per cent, would be an outside estimate. Even now, however, the 
bachelor in the Indian Civil Service is not at all badly off. His ordinary 
pay rises on a time-scale from Rs. 600 to Rs. 2,500, and he has many 
appointments open to him while he is still on the time-scale carrying 
allowances of Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 a month. Of appointments above the 
time-scale there are also more carrying higher pay than in other Services. 
Besides Commissioners of Division in all Provinces except Madras (where 
the time-scale is higher) there are such appointments as Financial Com- 
missionerships, Members of Boards of Revenue, Judicial appointments 
and numerous appointments under the Government of India and in the 
Government of India Secretariat. In all the circumstances I feel that, 
so far as the time-scale is concerned, basic pay does not require much 
change. But the Service should receive exactly the same benefits in regard 
to overseas pay and exchange advantages as are accorded to all the 
Services. The rupee value of these overseas benefits represents not more 
than 4 per cent, increase on the present time-scale, but the sterling benefits 
will be substantial in the case of all married officers, and will raise the 
advantage on the time-scale to about 14 per cent. 

15. There are, however, a few slight adjustments in the basic pay that 
I have to suggest. In the fourth year junior scale I make the total pay 
Rs. 800 a year only. The young officer is beginning to do very valuable 
work in charge of a sub-division, and under the old graded system he began 
to act in higher grades of Rs. 900 and sometimes even Rs. 1,000 at this 
stage in his service. I therefore propose the following small changes :— 


Present. Proposed. 


Tear. 

Basic. 

Overseas 

Pay. 

Total. 

Basic. 

Overseas Total. 
Pay. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

RP. 

4th 

600 

150 

750 

650 

150 

S00 

5th 

650 

150 

800 

650 

150 

800 

6th 

700 

150 

850 

750 

150 

900 


In the senior scale, again in the 6th year, I would increase the basic pay 
by Rs. 50, making it Rs. 1,100 instead of Rs. 1,050, or total pay Rs. 1,250 
instead of Rs. 1,200. This corresponds with the increase in the junior scale 
in the 6th year. In the 10th and 12th years I get rid of the Rs. 75 increase. 
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and these years will compare as follows, the overseas pay being revised as 
in my scheme. 

Present. Proposed. 


Year. 

Basic. 

Overseas 

Pay. 

Total. 

Basic. 

Overseas Total. 
Pay. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9th 

. 1,200 

200 

1,400 

1,200 

250 

1,450 

1,550 

10th 

. 1,275 

200 

1,475 

1,300 

250 

Ilth 

. 1,350 

200 

1,550 

1,350 

300 

1,650 

12th 

. 1,425 

250 

1,675 

1,450 

300 

1,750 


Lastly, in the 19th and 20th years, I propose to fix the basic pay at 
Rs. 2,150 which will, with the Rs. 350 overseas pay make pay for the 19th, 
20th and 21st years an even sum of Rs. 2,500. 

The comparison will be— 

Present. Proposed. 


Year. 

Basic. 

Overseas 

Pay. 

Total. 

Basic. 

Overseas Total, 
Pay. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

17th . 

. 1,9 00 

250 

2,150 

1,900 

350 

2,250 

18th . 

. 2,000 

250 

2,250 

2,000 

350 

2,350 

19tl: . 

. 2,050 

250 

2,300 

2,150 

350 

2,500 

20th 

. 2,100 

250 

2,350 

2,150 

350 

2,500 

21st 

. 2,150 

250 

2,400 

2,150 

350 

2,500 

A Collector used 

to jump 

from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,250 on the graded 


system and frequently officiated on the higher pay for quite long periods. 
In the revision of pay of 1919 to 1920 the addition of overseas pay of Rs, 
250 raised the Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,050 and the Rs. 2,250 to Rs. 2,500, but it 
takes an officer six years to rise from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. Hence I 
propose a quicker rise with a pause. All these adjustments though helpful 
to the officer concerned in these particular years only cause the basic pay 
for the whole period to be increased by 1 per cent. 

Result op Application op Proposals. 

16. The result of these proposals as affecting the Civil Services is as 
follows :— 


Increase per cent. 


Service. 

Basic Pay. 

Overseas Pay. 

Total. 



+ 

+ 

+ 

I. 

c. s.. 

1 per cent. 

20.7 per cent. 

4.4 per cent. 

I. 

M. S.. 

2.1 per cent. 

26.8 per cent. 

6.6 per cent. 

I. 

P. S. . 

11.5 per cent. 

19.1 per cent. 

13.1 per cent. 

I. 

S. E. . 

4.5 per cent. 

25.5 per cent. 

8.2 per cent. 

I. 

P. S. . 

7.9 per cent. 

23 per cent. 

10.9 per cent. 

I. 

E. S. . 

5.6 per cent. 

20.5 per cent. 

8.4 per cent. 

I. 

A. S. and y 





f 

{ 

12.3 per cent. 

20.6 per cent. 

14 per cent. 

I. 

Y. S. . ) 





The Indian Civil Service stands alone. The Indian Medical Service is not 
quite on the same scale because of the complication of military rank. 
The other Services are all adjusted to a single standard and receive exactly 
the same pay except (for the first three years) the Police. The Police 4ttr 
year counts with the 1st year of the other Services and the percentage 
in their ease is calculated on 26 years as against 23 years in respect of the 
other Services. All these Services are given in my scheme exactly the same 
overseas pay at the same approximate ages. In the case of the Indian 
Medical Service the total of monthly pay during the 23 years is only 
Rs. 459 above the standard, which is due to the small adjustments which 
1 have made in the rank of Major. The calculations take these up to the 
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•completion oi' three years as Lieutenant-Colonel. The higher pay that they 
receive after that date may be taken to correspond with the selection grades 
and lower administrative posts in other Services. The largest rises in basic 
pay occur in the case of the Police, who are most underpaid, and the Indian 
Agricultural Service and the Indian Veterinary Service. In the case of 
those two latter Sendees they aie at present kept a year or so behind the 
Indian Educational Service for no reason that I have been able to ascertain. 
One special reason for the increase in the basic pay of these Services as 
well as the Indian Educational Service, and to some extent the Indian 
forest Sendee, is that they have no separate junior and senior scales, and 
therefore do not receive the advantage of a rise from the junior to the 
senior scale which the other Services enjoy. I have provided for this in my 
scheme in the 9th year on the general assumption that an officer holds a 
superior post from about that period of his service. There is no special 
concession to these Services in giving them that jump then, because, as a 
mattes of fact, these officers are holding superior posts even before that 
date. In the case of the Indian Medical Service the jump occurs when the 
officer is promoted to the rank of Major. 

Improvements in the basic pay in the Indian Police Service, the 
Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, and the Indian 
Forest Service, are also required to make these Services relatively more 
attractive to Indians. In the Indian Educational Service this is not 
necessary, but the rise in the basis pay of that Service will be only 
5.ti per cent, and occurs, for the reasons that I have explained, between 
the 9th and I5ih years. The professions which are most popular with 
young Indians are those connected with law, education, accounts, 
engineering, and medicine. The first four do not necessarily involve 
an expensive education in England, but in medicine English training is 
most expedient. In the case of Forests, Agriculture and Veterinary, 
British degrees arc essential, but there is a great deal of toil and exposure 
involved in these Services and even if Pusa, Dehra Dun and Muktesar 
develop further, these Services will still not be so attractive as the others. 
The Police require no special education, but it is an unpopular Sendee 
involving risks and exposure, besides special liability to false charges 
and consistent abuse. 

In the revised scale I have made an endeavour to level up prospects 
and promotion in all the Services, so that any inherent unwillingness to 
enter any particular Service may no\ be accentuated by lower rates of 
pay, which, in the East, carry a concomitant stigma that one Sendee is 
inferior to another in status. 

17. In respect of the Sendees which are to be provincialised if our 
recommendations are accepted, the scale in the younger years may seem 

be theoretical only, but all local Governments may not adopt the same 
policy at the same time, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether they will 
obtain British recruits on lower terms than those on which existing,British 
members of these Services were recruited. Even if the difficulty is met 
hv the complete cessation of British recruitment in future, the Central 
Government may still require some, and in any case such tables must 
necessarily he complete in themselves. I attach to this minute scales for 
lhc Indian Civil Service, the Indian Medical Service and the standard scale 
for all the other All-India Services ; I have also, to save mistakes, compiled 
tables for each of these latter which will show at a glance how the pay of 
each officer will be affected each year if the standard should be at any time 
adopted. 

IS. The figures in paragraph 16 show the percentage improvement 
in rupee pay of all the Services for 23 years (Police 26 years) which bring 
■ hem from the bottom to the top of the time-sco'e. This will he enjoyed 
by everybody—married and bachelors alike. The further percentage 
improvement which remittances at favourable exchange adds to the 
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married officer cannot, be calculated with equal precision, but if it be 
assumed that the average officer is married at 30, when his overseas pay 
rises to Rs. 250, and that from the age of 40 his children are being educated 
in England, the benefits can be calculated with rough ’approximation. 
The case of those who married at an earlier period can be set off against 
those who are married later than the ages mentioned, and against those 
who have no family being educated in England. 

Calculated in this way, from age 30 to age 33 the ordinary exchange 
benefit will be the equivalent of Rs. 125 per mensem ; from age 34 to 39 
Rs. 150 per mensem, and from age 40 to end of the time scale (age 46) 
Rs. 262 8a. Op. per mensem. This adds to the monthly pay totals of these 
years of service 

4 years at Rs. 125 = Rs. 500 

6 years at Rs. 150 = Rs. 900 

7 years at Rs. 2621 = Rs. 1,8.371 

Total = Rs. 3,2371 

Now the monthly totals drawn by the various Services at the present 
time for 23 years (Police 26 years) are as follows :— 

Indian Civil Service .. .. .. .. (is. 36,350 

Indian Police Service .. .. .. .. Rs. 26,125 

Indian Service of Engineers .. .. .. Rs. 25,425 

Indian Forest Service . Rs. 25,450 


Indian Agricultural Service 7 
Indian Veterinary Service ) * 

Indian Medical Service 

The percentage increases which these exchange benefits 
Services will be - 


Rs. 24,200 

Rs. 26,250 
will give to these 


Per cent. 


Indiiii Civil Service .. .. .. .. -j- 8.9 

Indian Police Service .. .. .. .. 4-12.4 

Indian Service of Engineers .. .. .. -j-12.7 

Indian Forest Service .. .. .. .. —j—13 

Indian Educational Service .. .. .. +12.7 

Indian Agricultural Service .. ...7 i ^3 3 

Indian Veterinary Service j 

Indian Medical Service .. .. .. .. +12.3 

If these percentages are added to those shown in paragraph 16 above, then 
the total increases in emoluments during the time-scale period under my 
scheme would be :— 


Percentage. 




Pay. 

Exchange 

P,enent. 

I.C.S. 


4.4 

+ 

8.9 

= ' 13.3 

T.M.S. 


6.6 

+ 

12.3 

= 18.9 

T.P.S. 


13.1 

+ 

12.4 

= 25.5 

I.S.E 


8.2 

+ 

12.7 

= 20.9 

I.F.S. 


10.9 

+ 

13 

= 23.9 

I.E.S. 


8.4 

+ 

12.7 

= 21.1 

T.A.8. 

T.V.S. 

V 

1 

14 

+ 

12.3 

= 26.3 


19. Tn order to roa,ke it clear that the Police proposals are really 
favourable by comparison. I show what this increase would he if the first 
three year’s were eliminated altogether. Their monthly totals of emolu¬ 
ments from the 4th to the 26th year are Rs. 24,700. and their increase in 
pay during these years amounts to a monthly total of Rs. 3,350, or 13$ per 
cent., and the exchange benefits calculated on this sum are 13.1 per cent, 
or a total rise of 26.6 per cent. 

20. I ’t>pv add that, in calculating the emoluments of the various 
Services which have a innior and senior scale, I have followed the generally 
accepted method of adding together the first eight years of the junior scale 
end the 9th to the 23rd year of the senior scale. 
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Appointments above the Time-Scale. 

21. My British Colleagues, with whom I am in agreement, propose to 
give to the Commissioner as well as to all officers in all departments above 
the time-scale whose emoluments are not fixed by statute the same 
advantage as will accrue in respect of sterling exchange benefits to the 
senior officers on the time-scale. This is the equivalent of their being 
allowed to remit Rs. 400 out of their ordinary pay at 2s. to the rupee. It 
is equal to a rupee equivalent of Rs. 200 a month. (Rs. 4,800 a year 

= £480 as compared with £320, a benefit of £160 per annum = Rs. 2,400 = 
Rs. 200 a month at the rate of Is. 4 d.). This proposal, though consonant 
with the lower degree of relief to which I have assented as a part of the 
agreed scheme, is naturally not in accord with the enlarged scheme whieh 
I have, with their approval, put forward as a desirable one if later on 
financial conditions should improve sufficiently to warrant a more liberal 
measure of relief, and all the subsequent observations on the subject of 
appointments above the time-scale in all the services must be regarded as 
part of the latter scheme, and not as indicating an intention on my part to 
resile from my acceptance of the proposal of my British colleagues. 

Indian Civil Service. 

22. Commissioners receive Rs. 3,000 a month. It was a reasonable 
sum some years ago, but if it is treated as basic pay it is obviously in¬ 
adequate by comparison with the highest pay and exchange benefits of the 
senior Collector. That officer will receive, under my scheme, in rupees 
Rs. 2,600 a month, of which, if he is married, he will be able to convert 
Rs. 350 into sterling at 2s. to the rupee, a benefit equivalent to Ks. 175 a 
month when the current rate of exchange is Is. 4 d., and if he has children 
being educated in Europe another Rs. 874 a month—on further remittance 
equal to half his overseas pay. In other words, unless similar benefits are 
given to the Commissioner, he will draw Rs. 3,000 as against Rs. 2,862J a 
month, representing the total emoluments of the senior married Collector— 
a paltry addition of Rs. 1374 a month, while an Indian brother officer not 
in receipt of overseas pay would have his pay raised on his appointment 
to a Commissionership from Rs. 2,250 a month to Rs. 3,000, or by 
Rs. 750 a month. 

I propose to recognise the special position of the Commissioner by 
fixing his pay at Rs. 3,250, a rate which was, indeed, suggested by the 
Government of India. I prefer this to the device of a sumptuary allowance 
which has been recommended in some quarters. A scheme of sumptuary 
allowances would be very difficult to adjust in practice. Although it is 
possible to differentiate extremes, a place that is very expensive from a 
place that is by comparison cheap, there are so many intermediate 'degrees 
of expensiveness that if a few places be selected as carrying a sumptuary 
allowance there would be constant claims for such allowances to be extended 
from this division to that which might be difficult to resist. . It is far better, 
therefore, to make an addition to the pay, recognising that a Commissioner 
has social obligations which involve upon him rather higher expenditure 
than falls upon the Head of a Department. Disparity between the Indian 
promoted from Rs. 2,250 to Rs. 3,250, and his British colleague promoted 
from Rs. 2,600 to Rs. 3,250 will lie large, but it will be a long time before 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service not in receipt of overseas pay 
will reach the rank of Commissioner, and it is clear that the Commissioner 
should be given the same exchange benefits as the Collector, even though 
none of his pay is shown as overseas pay. 

23. As regards the other appointments above the time-scale, e.g., 
Chief Secretary, Member of Board of Revenue, Financial Commissioner and, 
on the judicial side, Judicial Commissioners, Additional Judicial Com¬ 
missioners and Senior Judges, I do not, with one exception, suggest any 
increase in the basic pay. But all these officers should receive exchange 
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remittance benefits at the maximum rate if they are qualified for that 
by marriage or by having children under education in Europe. The one 
exception to which I have referred above is that of the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. If he presides over a Court (including himself) of three ir more 
Judges, he should certainly be paid the pay of a Puisne Judge of a High 
Court. Now that Chief Courts have disappeared from India it. may no 
longer be worth while to revive them, but the Judicial Commissioners of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, of Oudh, and Sind should certainly be 
paid Rs. 4,000 a month, and receive the exchange remittance benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

As regards High Court Judges, my British colleagues have excluded 
them from remittance benefits on the ground that as their remuneration 
is fixed by Statute, no such benefits ean legally be given to them. In this 
belief I have concurred in this proposal ; but in the scheme which I have 
submitted I would not exclude them unless the law forbids. 

Indian Medical Service. 

24. The appointments above the time-scale, or distinct from it, are 
numerous and the pay was recently fixed ; but they should carry the 
remittance privilege that is common to all. The Lieutenant-Colonels on 
the selected list goes up to Rs. 2,200 under my proposals, and I do not 
propose to alter the basic pay of these appointments. All of them, if 
married, will receive the equivalent of Rs. 175 a month, and those with 
children being educated in Europe the equivalent of Rs. 262i with 
exchange at Is. 4 d. 

Other Departmental Services. 

25. These differ inter se according as they contain lower administrative 
posts, or selection grades, or both. The former appointments exist in the 
Police (Deputy Inspectors-General), in the Forests (Conservators) and in 
the Public Works (Superintending Engineers), while the Police have a 
selection grade besides ; the Indian Educational Service a junior and 
senior selection grade ; and the Indian Agricultural Service and Indian 
Veterinary Sendee a junior selection grade. The junior selection grades 
in the Indian Educational Service, and those of the Indian Agricultural 
Service and the Indian Veterinary Service will, under my scheme, be 
merged in the time-scale. 

26. For the Police I propose a selection grade of— 

Basic Pay. Overseas Pay. Total. 

Ms. Rs. Rs. 

1,600 350 1,950 

or Rs. 200 above the time-scale. In the case of the Indian Service of 
Engineers and the Indian Forest Service, where there are more Superin¬ 
tending Engineers and Conservators than there are Deputy Inspectors- 
General in the Police, there is no similar selection grade above the time- 
scale. For r, !l these lower administrative posts, which are now paid at 
Rs. 1,750—100—2,150,1 would substitute a fixed pay of Rs. 2,'200. It will 
be Rs. 250 above the selection pay of a senior Superintendent of Police 
and Rs. 450 above the top of the ordinary time-scale. It will also be the 
same as that of a Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Medical Service, on the 
selected list. These appointments must necessarily carry the same 
remittance benefits as are enjoyed by the officers at the top of the time- 
scale. 

27. As regards the higher selection grade of the Indian Educational 


Service the present scale is— 

Basic. Overseas Pay. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1,550 250 1,800 

1,650 250 1,900 

1,750 250 2,000 
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The rising of the overseas pay to Es. 350 will raise this scale to Rs. 2,100 
maximum. As the incumbents of the posts do not, as a matter of fact, 
hold more responsible charges, this increase should be sufficient. It will, 
of course, carry the remittance benefits when the officer is married or has 
children being educated in Europe. 

28. I do not know any reason why the Indian Agricultural Service 
and the Indian Veterinary Service should not have been given a similar 
senior time-scale though the appointments on it may be fewer in pro¬ 
portion to the smaller strength of these Services. I think f h*-y should 
now receive the same benefit. 

29. I note here that the absorption of the junior selection grade in the 
time-scale in the case of these three Services has the effect of a slight 
reduction in the basic pay. But 1 can see no reason why the Indian 
incumbent of these posts should be better paid than senior officers of the 
other Service®. 


Heads op .Departments. 

Police. 

30. The Commissioners of Police, Bombay and Calcutta, receive 
salaries of Es. 2,000—100—2,500. As the pay of Deputy Inspectors- 
General is raised in my scheme they should certainly receive initial pay 
at least as high. But these posts a re of great responsibility, and l con¬ 
sider them to he deserving of a fixed pay of Ks. 2,500, with full exchange 
remittance privileges. The Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, slioidd be 
paid as a Deputy Inspector-General and with the same exchange privi¬ 
leges. 

Inspectors-General are paid— 

Bs. J ?s. Bs. 

7 on 2,500—125—3,000 

1 on 2,250—125—2,750 

2 on 2,250—125—2,500 

I would give them their maximum as fixed pay, with full remittance 
privileges. I do not consider that their social obligations are as heavy as 
those of a Commissioner of a Division, otherwise I would have recom¬ 
mended them in the seven largest Provinces the same pay as I have 
recommended for a Commissioner. 

Indian Service op Engineers and Indian Forest Service. 

31. Chief Engineers are paid at present Rs. 2,750—125—3,000 and 
Chief Conservators Rs. 2,500—125—2,750. I would give both these 
Heads of Departments a fixed pay of Rs. 3,000, with full remittance privi¬ 
leges when qualified. They are very important services and the prizes 
should not differ inter se. 

Indian Educational Service. 

32. The pay of Directors of Public Instruction was liberally increased 
at the last revision. There are now— 

Bs. Bs. Bs. 

3 on 2,500—100—3,000 

4 on 2,250—100—2,750 
1 on 2,000—100—2,500 
1 on 1,750— 50—2,000 
1 on 1,500— 50—1,750 

In the case of the first eight I would give fixed pay at their present maxi¬ 
mum rates. In the case of the other two with reference to (he time-scale 
and the selection grade as it would be revised under my scheme, the 
lowest possible pay is Rs. 2,200 the same as that proposed for Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police, Superintending Engineers and Conserva¬ 
tors of Forests, with whom they may properly rank. 
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Indian Agricultural Service. 

33. The Director of Agriculture controls a smaller superior and inferior 
staff than the Heads of the other Departments mentioned, but his present 
pay of Rs. 2,000, rising by Rs. 50 to Rs. 2,250, is small. If he is paid the 
same as a Director of Public Instruction in the smaller Provinces, lie will 
not be overpaid. 1 recommend a fixed pay of Rs. 2,500, with ail usual 
remittance privileges, if qualified. 

Indian Veterinary Service. 


34. There is no similar Head of Department in the Indian Veterinary 
Service, but a senior officer called the Veterinary Adviser to the Local 
Government is given an allowance of Rs. 150 a month. There is really no 
prize appointment in this Seryice at all. It is impossible for a Veterinary 
Superintendent holding one of several circles to keep proper supervision 
over the other circles in addition to managing his own as a sort of “ primus 
inter pares. ” I would fix the pay of a Veterinary Adviser or Chief Veteri¬ 
nary Superintendent at Rs. 2,250 in the smaller Provinces as judged by 
veterinary work, and Rs. 2,500 in the larger ones. They will, of course, be 
entitled on the same grounds to the usual remittance privileges. 

35. There are a few special appointments with the Government of India 
which are held by officers of these Services, e.g., Inspeetors-General of 
Forests, pay Rs. 3,250, Agricultural Adviser, pay Rs. 2,750. These officers 
should receive remittance privileges as granted in all supertime-seale 
appointments. I should very much commend the advisability of the 
Government of India restoring the appointment of Veterinary Adviser to 
itself on the same pay and remittance privileges as the Agricultural Adviser. 

36. In respect of all the higher posts, the practice of incremental salaries 
is of comparatively recent introduction ; the incremental salary on a time- 
scale for the ordinary posts which are likely to be held by officers for a- 
large number of years is a necessary device for securing even and regular 
promotion, but in a high selection post there appears to be nothing to he 
said in favour of it. There are many cases in which promotion to the Head¬ 
ship of a Department only comes to an officer so late that he is time-expired 
before lie can receive the full pay. It is doubtless more economical for 
Government, but the practice is not followed in such appointments as 
those of Commissioners, Financial Commissioners, Secretaries, Members of 
Boards of Revenue, Judgeships of High Courts and other high judicial 
appointments, and I do not think that it should be applied in the ease of all 
these Headships of Departments. Even if in some cases the officer is 
appointed Head of a Department at an earlier age than is usual, it is clear 
that he must have been very specially selected for the post, and there is 
no reason why he should not receive the full pay. 

37. I have not been able to make any exact estimates of the cost of my 
scheme of salaries as so many factors enter into the calculation, namely, 
the relative number of officers at different periods of service, the number of 
bachelors and childless widowers, the number of Indians and Europeans, 
but taking the time-scale only the percentage increases in basic pay are 
inconsiderable (vide paragraph 16) and the larger Services receive the least 
increase. 
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The increase multiplied by 12 and divided by 23 (Police 26) gives the annual 
«ost of these increases in the various services. The results are :— 

Annual cost per officer 
of increase in basic pay. 


Indian 

Civil Service 



■ Rs. 
156 

Indian 

Medical Service .. 

, , 

. . 

234 

Indian 

Police Service 

. . 

. . 

1,134 

Indian 

Service of Engineers 



482 

Indian 

Forest Service 

. . 

. . 

821 

Indian 

Educational Service 

. , 

, , 

530 

Indian 

Agricultural Service 

its : 

ifcS L 

1,226 

Indian 

Veterinary Service 

• • 

.. $ 


The Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service together account 
for half the total of officers, the Indian Agricultural Service and the Indian 
Veterinary Service are few in number, and I do not think that the cost to 
Government of the increase in basic pay of all these Services taken together 
is likely to exceed Rs. 600 per annum. I should assume the total cost at 
20 lakhs 

38. The average addition to the overseas pay in all the Services for 
23 years will be the same, namely, about Rs. 1,150 multiplied by 12 = 

Rs. 13,800 in 23 years, an annual average of Rs. 600. It is estimated that 
the cost of the concessions that we liave recommended in regard to passages 
will be Rs. 50 a month, or for all entitled Europeans in all the Services, 
central as well as All-India, Rs. 25 lakhs a year. The rupee additions to 
overseas pay in my scheme will therefore cost the same, for they, too, 
average out at Rs. 50 per mensem. 

The exchange concessions in my scheme when at a maximum, namely, 
■when exchange is Is. 4 d. add 50 per cent, to the total overseas pay. The 
total overseas pay (monthly totals) for an officer is Rs. 6,150 which, mul¬ 
tiplied by 12, equals Rs. 73,800 over the 23 years of service included in the 
time-scale. The average is Rs. 3,208 per annum, equals Rs. 267 per men¬ 
sem, and 50 per cent, of this will be Rs. 134 per mensem, but 10 per cent, 
must be deducted for bachelors and childless widowers and a growing per¬ 
centage for Indian officers in the Service. I doubt whether the concession 
will cost Government more than Rs. 100 monthly for each officer or, say 
50 lakhs. 


39. The additional concession for officers having children educated in 
England would be equal to half the cost of the last concession if all officers 
fell within this category. But with bachelors, childless couples, Indian 
officers and officers who marry late to be allowed for, the cost of the 
concession to Government will be much reduced, and also in any case the 
concession will not be operative until an officer is about 40 years old. I 
should estimate that 20 lakhs a year would easily cover it. 


The rough approximate estimate of my scheme is therefore :— 


Increased basic pay of All-India Services only 
Increased overseas pay of all Services 
Exchange remittance benefit all Services 
Additions for officers having children being 
educated in Europe .. 


20 lakhs a year. 


25 

50 


JJ 

>7 


20 


9> 


40. These estimates are necessarily rough, and they do not take into 
consideration the increase in basic pay of the appointments above the 
time-scale though overseas pay and remittance concessions have been 
included. But time does not permit of my working out detailed est ima tes 
and the officers concerned are not numerous. 
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Pensions. 

41. I have very few words to say on the subject. I recognise with 
regret that it is not possible to give any relief in regard to the pensions of 
persons already on the retired list, of whom I am one myself. No govern¬ 
ment can reopen one class of pensions without reopening all, and if any 
existing pensioners were to be given an increase in his pension on the 
grounds of increased cost of living, every pensioner in England and 
India could claim a similar increase no matter when he retired. As 
regards the pensions of those who retire in future, our report suggests 
31st March, 1924, as the determining date. 

I am obliged to say that I consider the case of the All-India Services, 
other Ilian the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service, as of 
much greater urgency than the pensions of retired officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service. The Indian Medical Service 
pensions are on an army scale, and both these Services have Family 
Pension Funds which relieve them of serious anxiety for widows and 
children. The Indian Civil Service have a very special grievance about 
past contributions paid by them, hut, if further retrospective concessions 
were to lie made to them, other retrospective claims would have had to be 
conceded a.'co. I certainly could not, with a clear conscience, have 
endorsed the proposal that the Indian Civil Service pensions should be 
raised to £1,250 as was suggested by some Indian Civil Service Associations 
unless the concession were accompanied by much larger increases in the 
pensions of other Services than the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State are ever likely to consider. The recommendations in our Report 
appear to me to be very moderate, and the case of these Services for 
improved pensions is so urgent that I trust that this moderation will 
ensure their acceptance. 

In respect fo higher pensions in the Indian Civil Service for some of the 
highest appointments, I have been content .to leave the matter to my 
colleagues to discuss whether there should be any increase in such pensions, 
what it should be, and who should benefit by it. 

Other Services. 

42. I have omitted to refer to the Indian Educational Service, Women’s 
Branch, and to the Central Services. The former, of course, is a case by 
itself. In the Report we have left it to the Government of India to 
consider, but in connection with my scheme I should like to remark that 
while I do not consider that the basic pay is too low for Indian ladies in 
that Service, the overseas pay, Rs. 50 per mensem throughout the whole 
period of service, is a very small recognition of the difference between ladies 
working in their own country and climate and ladies who have come from 
England. The reason given for this low figure being fixed is that those 
ladies were allowed free passages home and back in their service, but if 
under our recommendations this concession is given to all, this reason will 
no longer hold good. I would recognise this by raising the overseas pay 
to Rs. 100 the figure which the Report proposes for young bachelor 
police officers for their first three years of service. If in any rare case 
a lady in the Indian Educational Service, drawing overseas pay, should be 
a widow with a child or children to educate in Europe, she should be given 
the exchange remittance concessions in proportion to her overseas pay, as 
is proposed in my scheme for men. 

43. In respect to the Central Services, I have not had the time nor 
sufficient material to enable me to examine closely the difficult questions 
of the differences between them and the All-India Services. The Political 
Department should be governed by the Indian Civil Service scale. The 
Departments of Audit and Accounts, the Post Office and Telegraphs (except 
Telegraph Engineers), are now entirely on an Indian basis, while the Survey 
of India is complicated by the fact that it contains Royal Engineer and 
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India Army Officers on special scales. Mines are also a very special 
Department. The Report propose that the overseas and exchange 
concession recommended for the All-India services should he extended 
mutatis mutandis to officers of European domicile in the Central Services, 
who had not stopped themselves from such a claim by a declaration that 
they were, statutory natives of India, and were admitted on the basis of 
Europeans domiciled. Similarly, if my scheme of emoluments in respect 
of overseas benefits should at any future time be adopted in the ease of the 
All-India Services, it is clear that these benefits could not be refused to 
the Central Services. 

There is, in my opinion, no good reason for differentiating the pay of 
Geologists, Meteorologists, Archa;ologists, Botanists and Zoologists from 
that of Educational Experts, Forest Officers or Engineers. The standard 
scale of my scheme would suit the Imperial Customs Service very well, 
Collectors being super-time scale. 

44. There arc two Services which are mi generis —the Sait: and the 
Opium. Tb latter is better paid than the former, of which the pay is 
rather on the scale of a Provincial Service than of an All-India one. 

The Salt appears to me to be very poorly paid, having regard to the 
isolation and bad climate to which its officers are subjected, and I think 
that the pay of that Service should lie levelled up to the highest rate of 
pay now given to the Provincial Civil Services in the major Provinces. 
As regards the Opium, the Service is gradually dying out, and the only 
suggestion that I can make is that the progress of its time-scale should be 
accelerated. The top pay is equal to the top pay (basic) of the proposed 
standard scale of my scheme, but it is attained in a much longer period 
of service—30 years instead of 23. 

45. The Ecclessiastical Department differs from all-others ; it is a purely 
British Service, and in most respects an Army Service. So far as Civil 
Chaplains are concerned, I understand that the Metropolitan is negotiating 
with the Government of India on the future organisation of their status 
and emoluments. All chaplains in Government service should be given 
the benefits of passages and exchange remittances which are given to other 
European servants of Government in respect of that amount of their pay 
which corresponds to the overseas pay drawn by other Services. 

46. The Bengal Pilot Service is also sui generis and the consideration 
of their grievances is clearly a matter for the Bengal Government, if indeed 
it is not a case which appertains to Port Commissioners who deal with 
this matter in Rangoon under an Act recently passed in Burma. 

47. Lastly, as regards State Railways, the Engineers should clearly 
be given the same terms as the Officers of the I.S.E. Whether officers 
of the Traffic and Locomotive Department should be on the same basis as 
Engineers, is not a question upon which I a.m prepared to make any recom¬ 
mendations. The practice in this respect on Companies’ Railways has 
no doubt been decided by tbe relative market value of the officers in 
question. 


Dated 30 tin April, 1924. 


( Signed ) 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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TABLE II.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 
Scale of Pay for the Indian Civil Service. (Senior Scale.) 
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TABLE IV.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 

_ Scale proposed for all the All-Indian Servicerexoept I. G. S. and I. M, S, and excluding first three y ears of the Police. 

Year of Service. ! _ Junior Scale. Senior Scale. 

_ 1 Approximate___ 
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TABLE V.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 

Showing the exchange remittance advantages to married officers in all Services 
alike in each year, when the current ate of exchange is at Is. Id. to the rupee. 


Years of 

Service. 

Approximate 
| Average Age. 

Average 

Pay. 

Sterling Rate per 
annum. 

Annual Benefit to 
Officers. 

Additional benefit it 
officer has children 
being educated in 
Europe. 

All Ser¬ 
vices. 

Police. 1 

Yrs. 

Rs. j 

At 

]<$. 4 d. 

At 

2s. 





£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1st 

4th 

24 

150 

120 

180 

60 

— 

2nd 

5th 

25 

150 

120 

180 

60 

— 

3rd 

6th 

26 

150 

120 

180 

60 

—• 

4th 

7th 

27 

150 

120 

180 

60 

— 

5th 

8th 

28 

150 

120 

180 

60 

30 

6th 

9th 

29 

150 

120 

180 

60 

30 

7 th 

10th 

30 

250 

200 

300 

100 

50 

8th 

11th 

31 

250 

200 

300 

100 

50 

9th 

12th 

32 

250 

200 

300 

100 

50 

10th 

13 th 

, 33 

250 

200 

300 

100 

50 

11th 

14 th 

! 34 

300 

240 

360 

120 

60 

12th 

15 th 

f 35 

300 

240 

360 

120 

60 

13th 

16th 

36 

300 

240 

360 

120 

60 

14th 

17th 

I 37 

300 

240 

360 

120 

60 

15th 

18 th 

j 38 

300 

! 240 

360 

120 

60 

16th 

19th 

1 39 

300 

240 

360 

120 

60 

17th 

20th 

1 40 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 

18th 

21st 

41 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 

19th 

22nd 

42 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 

20th 

23rd 

43 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 

21st 

24th 

44 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 

22nd 

25th 

45 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 

23rd 

26th 

46 

350 

280 

420 

140 

70 


Note .—The overseas pay in rupees is based on the assumption that the 
officer will marry at age 30, that his family will begin to cost him heavy 
extra expenditure at age 34, and that at age 40 his expenses in Europe 
for the education of his family will rise. If officers are married earlier, 
they will have to face lower overseas pay, and it is not proposed to pay 
hem larger exchange remittance advantages on this account. 


The rupee equivalents, at Is. 4 rl. of the remittance advantages are:— 
At £ 60 per annum .. Rs. 75 per annum A with 50 per cent more i{ 

” C children are being educated 

” \ in Europe. 


At £100 
At£120 
At £140 


Rs. 125 
Rs. 150 
Rs. 175 
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TABLE VII.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 

Showing the application of the Standard Scale to the I. P. S. (Senior Scale) from the 4th year onwards. 










TABLE VIII.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 
Showing the application of the Standard Scale to the I. S. E. Junior Scale. 
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TABLE X.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 

Showing the application of the proposed Standard Scale to the Indian Forest Service. 
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TABLE XI.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SC HEME . 

Showing the application of the proposed Standard Scale to the Indian Educational Service. 
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TABLE XII.—SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK’S SCHEME. 

Showing the application of the proposed Standard Scale to the Indian Agricultural and Indian Veterinary Services. 
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MINUTE BY MR. PETRIE. 

1. The preparation of the Report now published has been governed 
by two main considerations, each of peculiar weight and urgency. The 
first of these, in my opinion, was the pressing need of the early announce¬ 
ment of some measure of relief to the Public Services in India ; and the 
second, the insisent demand of even moderate Indian public opinion 
for an advance in the Indianisation of the Services more in keeping with 
the liberalised character of the reformed constitution. These special 
conditions under which it was compiled have left their impress on the form 
and character of the Report itself. For a public document of its class 
and importance it is comparatively brief, while it supports by only a limited 
amount of reasons and arguments the decisions that have been arrived 
at by the Commission. I fully shared with the other members of the 
Commission the view they took ol the great importance attaching to the 
two considerations I have mentioned, and I can think of no commensurate 
advantage that could have been gained by the later publication of a more 
voluminous and more lengthily reasoned document. 

2. Another special feature of our Report is that the evidence on which 
our conclusions are based will not be made available either to the public 
or to the members of the services themselves. The guarantee of confidence 
under which a considerable portion of our evidence was obtained has 
naturally precluded publication. This brevity of the Report, and the 
absence, of published evidence, combine to present a special opportunity 
—or, it may be, a special temptation—for individual commissioners to 
make clear in separate notes the chief reasons and considerations that 
have weighed with them in coming to the various decisions and recom¬ 
mendations to which they have given their assent. Speaking for myself, 
as being the only British member of the Commission who is still on the 
active list of any of the Indian Services, I feel that there is perhaps a 
peculiarly strong case for my attempting to describe how some of the 
problems dealt with presented themselves to the mind of one who is himself 
liable to be affected by the recommendations of the Commission, in so far 
as they may ultimately be adopted. Even if what I have to say should 
prove of little public value, it may not be entirely devoid' of interest for 
some of my fellow members of the various Public Services in India. 

3. Apart from improvements in the conditions of the Services, a 
subject whieh I shall come to later, the two principal questions facing 
the Commission were those of Indianisation and Provincialisation. These 
are each of t tic first rank in magnitude and importance, and, it may be 
added, in complexity. Their difficulty can perhaps best be gauged from the 
extraordinary diversity of opinion expressed in regard to them. It should 
be remembered, too, that such conflicting evidence was not that of laymen, 
amateurs, or irresponsibles, but came from witnesses—both official and 
non-official—who are prominent in Indian public life at the present time, 
who have been actively concerned in the working of the new system, and 
who have been anxiously devoting their minds to the solution of these very 
problems. 

4. In its terms of reference the Royal Commission was charged with 
.examining the above two questions “ in view of the experience now gained 
of the operation of the system of Government established in India by the 
Government of India Act/’ due regard being had to the necessity of main¬ 
taining a standard 1 of administration in conformity with the responsibilities 
of the Crown and to the declared policy of Parliament in respect of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the Public Service. 
As it so happened, the Royal Commission was in India at a time when the 
-working of the new system of Government, inasmuch as it was developing 
along lines widely lifferent from those originally foreseen, was beginning 
to cause grave anxiety to many both in England and ia India. The 
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elections of December, 1923, had brought into prominence and power the 
new Swarajist element, which was bent not on co-operation, but on obstruc¬ 
tion and wreck. Their strength varied from Province to Province, but 
their aims everywhere were the same. In one Province at least they had 
brought the working of the new Constitution to a standstill, in another 
they had seriously threatened it, while in the Central legislature they 
were able to obstruct completely the passage of the budget. These results 
had not, of course, been achieved during the earlier months the Commission 
spent in India, but they were not unforeseen, as the Swarajists had made no 
secret of their plans, and had secured such success at the polls as placed 
them in a position to go beyond mere threats. Such happenings, there¬ 
fore, actual or impending, could hardly have been absent from the minds 
of most of the witnesses who appeared before us, or have failed to colour 
their evidence. Added to this, even the old “moderate” Legislatures 
had been regarded in many quarters as not always too friendly or helpful 
in matters affecting the interests of the Services, so that under the new 
regime ehatisement by scorpions might be expected where only whips 
had been used before. I trust that in this brief presentment of the special 
circumstances of the time I have said nothing that is controversial. My 
only object is to give a bare outline of the situation which led men to arrive 
at the widely divergent views they expressed to us as to the working of 
the system of Government established by the Government of India Act. 

5. It did not lighten the task of the Commission that the witnesses 
who held these sharply conflicting opinions did not readily fall, or could not 
readily be sub-divided, into distinct classes or categories representing this 
or that shade of opinion. Official evidence showed as little agreement as 
non-official, so that it would be almost impossible to say that a particular 
view was held by the official element or by this or that section of the 
public. Extreme views on both sides, both the definitely retrograde and 
the frankly hostile, may safely be left out of account. But between these 
extremes there was offered an immense variety of opinion that was neither 
intemperately expressed nor unintelligibly supported. On the one side 
we had evidence that the Reforms had gone far enough and that there 
should be no further changes until the effect of those already introduced 
iiad become more fully apparent ; there was no case for further Indianisa- 
tion or of advance on the present percentages of recruitment except at 
the sacrilicc of efficiency and, possibly, of safety also. Other witnesses 
Were prepared to work up cautiously to a higher percentage within a speci¬ 
fied period, although some even of this persuasion regarded increased 
Indianisation as inevitable rather than desirable. As against all this, we 
were told that the pace must be considerably accelerated, that provincial 
autonomy should come at once, with a large devolution to the Government 
of India of the powers of control now exercised by the Secretary of State; 
it would then be left to the new autonomous governments to settle the 
question of Indianisation in their own way, by employing such British 
element as they considered their Public Services required. A concomitant 
of such an advance w'as to be an immediate large discontinuance, or a total 
cessation, of European recruitment. 

6. It may give further point to what I have said as to the extraordinary 
diversity of views that we found to exist, if I mention that sometimes the 
identically same course was urged upon us for reasons that were dia¬ 
metrically different. Thus, a further constitutional advance was occasionally 
justified on the grounds that the Reforms had worked well and that their 
chief obstacle to success lay in their own limitations, as witnessed by the 
chafing of Indian ministers and of Indian public opinion at the unreality 
in control which the existing system imposed ; on other occasions an 
advance was supported not on the score of justification, but because it was 
a logical and inevitable, though regrettable, consequence of the Reforms 
Act, and because it would be well to make a further concession forthwith 
instead of having it ultimately extorted by the painful and embittering 
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process of unceasing agitation. For equally dissimilar reasons was a 
total cessation of British recruitment recommended to us, some witnesses 
proposing tins course in the interests of more speedy Indianisation, while 
oliicrs represented that it was unfair, if not dishonest, to bring out further 
British recruits to India, where there was.no demand for them and no means 
of adequately safeguarding their future career or prospects. If 1 have made 
myself clear 1 need not further labour the fact that in the matter of 
Indianisation it would have been impossible for the Commission to select 
any single one of the solutions suggested and to say " this is the right 
course because it is supported by the most responsible and the most 
enlightened opinion, both English and Indian.” Seldom, I venture to say, 
can the old adage quot homines lot scntenliae have been more fully and more 
embarrassingly illustrated. 

7. To speak the truth, the great dissimilarity of the views we listened 
to was somewhat ballliug ami even bewildering. It seemed, therefore 
(at least so it seemed io mu), that the only way to approach the question 
was to steer boldly by the one or two pinnacle-points of certainty that 
appeal 1 'to break the surface of this flood of doubts. The Royal Commis¬ 
sion, as I read its terms of reference, was not required to overhaul the 
Indian constitution or even to examine the possibility of introducing 
scarcely less sweeping changes. The performance of this important task 
has been separately provided for in flic Government of India Act. This 
fact, then, automatically answers both those who recommended a virtual 
retrocession from the present position, as well as those who asked for 
changes which it would require fresh legislation to introduce. A second 
fact is that the best and most responsible evidence, both English and 
Indian, does not go to support the view that India is yet in a position 
to dispense with the assistance of English officials of the right type in work¬ 
ing out her political future. Yet another fact is that Indian public opinion 
—even moderate opinion—is unanimous that the Reforms, in their present 
state of development, have been too niggardly in the matter of the ludiaui- 
sation of the Public Services, that the administrative machine, for many 
years to come, will be preponderatingly British in character, and that 
Indians are prevented, within any reasonable time, from demonstrating 
their fitness for a larger share in the management of India’s affairs. The 
Commission’s recommendations, it seems to me, had to be guided by 
these- elementary but fundamental facts. The changes that have been 
proposed are far-reaching, although they do not break with the present 
system. The marked advance in Indian recruitment will be made evenly 
and scientifically and will not impair the structure of the Services. This 
result could scarcely have been avoided if we laid adopted the proposal 
for a total cessation of European recruitment, apart from the risk that 
if the stream of young Englishmen who now join the Indian Services were 
once diverted elsewhere, there is little likelihood that it could again be 
made at any given moment to flow in the direction of India just because 
Indian conditions happened to make this desirable. Assuming again that 
the future of India can best be worked out by the joint effort and the 
mutual co-operation of English and Indian, the changes proposed do 
incontestably open up a Held in which each can labour on terms of equality 
with the other and develop that sense of real comradeship which will be 
inspired by their being knit together by the bond of joint endeavour in 
tlie accomplishment of a great and honourable purpose. If this spirit 
of brotherhood in India’s service is attainable as between Englishmen 
and Indians, the new condition of tilings forecasted in the Report wjll 
give the fullest opportunity for its creation and development ; if it is not 
attained, it will mean that the problems of Indian administration will 
have to be approached from a radically different standpoint. The 
Commission’s recommendations, if adopted, should give its deathblow 
to the widely hold belief that Britain is determined to retain in perpetuity 
the “ steel-frame ” of the Services as an instrument for India’s perpetual 
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subjection. With the majority of the services provincialised and the 
few remaining All-India Services recruited on a basis of equality, no one 
can longer truthfully affirm that the Reforms have given India the sem¬ 
blance, but not the substance, of power or denied her sons a fair and 
reasonable opportunity of showing the stuff they are made of. The 
now recruitment proposals seem to me to leave no room for anyone, 
other than avowed enemies to the whole British connection, a further 
excuse for failure to co-operate ; they provide greatly enlarged scope for 
the present and promise further opportunity for the future. It may well 
be that some will consider that the present proposed advance in Indiani- 
sation goes too far. It is certain, however, that things eannot remain as 
they are at present, and as a high authority put it to us “nothing can be 
more prejudicial to the smooth and efficient working of any Service than 
the history of the last three years.” Petty, niggling concessions ran be 
of no avail : extorted frequently under pressure of agitation, they are 
usually overdue before they are granted and so tend to stimulate, rather 
than to allay, discontent. The only wise course seems to be to take 
such a courageous step forward as will convince all who are open to con¬ 
viction of the reality of the Reforms and of the honesty of purpose 
behind them. The Reforms are the law of the land and it is not un¬ 
reasonable for Indians to ask that they should he put to a fair test with¬ 
out further delay—a delay which can produce only further friction and 
estrangement. Of all the courses I can see open, the best and tiie fairest 
sterns to he to give the Reforms early and full opportunity to succeed 
or to fail. They are not divinely inspired, and, like other human 
institutions, they must stand or fall by the degree of success or failure 
attending their working. On every ground it seems better that the ex¬ 
periment should he brought to an issue within a reasonably short period 
of time, while the old and tried British element in the Services is still 
present in sufficient strength to provide a very real safeguard. Further 
delay and a further continuance of existing conditions will not only 
cause further depletion of their ranks, hut will make the surviving 
British remnant so unpopular as to rob it largely of its usefulness in 
averting any dangers and risks that may lie ahead. For these reasons, 
the increase in Injdianisntion we have recommended constitutes a just, an 
expedient, and, as far as one can sec in all the circumstances, a safe 
advance. 

8. After what I have said on Indianisation, I feel that I can dispose 
in a few words of the question of Provincialisation. The reasons for a 
further advance are, in their essence, the same. We had much evidence 
as to the dissatisfaction of Ministers at their lack of control over members 
of the All-India Services operating in the transferred field, although 
it is only fair to add that we heard little or no complaint from Ministers 
themselves. Yet the desire of the Provincial administrations to he com¬ 
pletely master in their own house flows so naturally from I he Reform 
Scheme itself, and is so legitimate and reasonable, that it cannot well be 
withstood. Once the transfer of certain subjects had taken place, any 
limitation in control was bound to lead to an unnatural and difficult 
position. It is with great regret that I have agreed to the disappear¬ 
ance of several of the All-India Services, with their high traditions and 
splendid records of devotion to duty, but the inexorable logic of the 
situation points relentlessly in that direction. It would he too much to 
suppose that, especially at the outset, mistakes will not be made, or that 
efficiency will not suffer, but on the transferred side it lias been entrusted 
to local administrators to make their own bed, and they will doubtless 
in time be taught to make one that they can comfortably lie on. 

9. The last point on which I desire to touch, is the present condition— 
especially the frame of mind and temper—of the public services in India. 
The question is a highly important one, and it is only right that more 
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information should be made public regarding it than appears in the body 
of the Report. It has been no secret that for some time past the condition 
of the Services has not been altogether satisfactory, for the appointment 
of the present Commission was virtually a public 'admission of this fact. 
From all the Services we had very full and frank statements as to their 
material grievances, their peculiar difficulties under the new system of 
Government, and their apprehensions for the future. On all these points 
the Service representatives were heard at great length and with the ut¬ 
most patience. The effect of this evidence left little room for doubt that 
there was everywhere great dissatisfaction and unrest, and that a con¬ 
sideration of Service grievances had not come a moment too soon if the 
Services themselves were not to be disintegrated by premature retire¬ 
ments and a steadily diminishing flow of suitable recruits. It is not 
incorrect, I am satisfied, to say that the main grievance set and kept in 
the forefront was the financial one, although it does not admit of doubt 
that there are others of a less material and more subtle character. The 
financial burden might have been borne more cheerfully if the other con¬ 
ditions of life and service had been pleasanter, and these latter disabi¬ 
lities might have bulked less largely if financial conditions had been 
easier ; but the coincident pressure of the two has combined to create 
feelings of deep discontent which are good neither for the Services them¬ 
selves nor for the public which they serve. 

10. Of the financial aspect of Service grievances, I need say but little, 
as the relief recommended in the Report is in itself an indication that the 
Services have made good their ease. The only question is the degree 
of relief to be granted. Even before my appointment to the Royal Com¬ 
mission, I bad special opportunities and facilities for acquainting myself 
at first hand with the conditions under which the average officer lived in 
most of the Provinces of India. I know that these conditions, especially 
in the ease of married officers with families, have been productive of 
such discomfort and hardship as are barely distinguishable from actual 
poverty, and that money worries and indebtedness have everywhere been 
sapping keenness and efficiency. The amount of relief proposed lias 
been arrived at with a careful eye on the present financial condition of 
India. If it is as much as the country can at present afford to pay, it is 
certainly no more than the needs of the Services demand ; if more prospe¬ 
rous times lie ahead, I would gladly see it increased. Of the measure of 
relief we recommend, one thing at least I can say with certainty—it 
should be given in full, and it should be given at once. 

11. The other grievances of the Services, inasmuch as they are largely 
psychological in character, are not quite so easy to deal with. The 
Services themselves ascribe them to the new system of Government, the 
introduction of which, they say, has created difficulty and unpleasantness 
in their present position and insecurity as to their future. Service feel¬ 
ing in these matters was analysed at some length in many of the repre¬ 
sentations made to us. The Services themselves have unanimously 
declared that they are not antagonistic to the Reforms in principle or 
to the Indianisation of the Services which is their natural concomitant. 
There is no reason whatever to distrust this evidence, supported as it 
has been by the fullest practical proof. But the average civil officer 
in India is not much concerned with politics, and all that he asks is that 
his conditions of service should be just and equitable, and that lie should 
be able to work in reasonable comfort and security with that enthusiasm 
which has always been the mainspring of his efficiency. At the present 
moment he undoubtedly feels that he has been made too much a pawn 
in the political game, that his grievances are not sympathetically con¬ 
sidered, that his rights are not adequately safeguarded, that his work 
is often unfairly attacked, and that his official superiors are too back¬ 
ward in championing him against his traducers. He sees grants of money 
that are necessary for the proper carrying on of his work refused by the 
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Legislature for reasons that are totally unconnected with thp public 
interest, and he feels that efficiency is no longer aimed at or cared 
for. He listens to an unceasing and unrestrained vilification of 
the British Government and, as one of its agents, he cannot but feel that 
some of these shafts are aimed at himself as well. The vocal section of 
the Indian public seems not only not to want him, but to impair his power 
to serve the dumb masses to whom he feels his duty lies, and to whom he 
is still acceptable. All these disheartening influences were more specially 
and powerfully operative during the dark days of non-co-operation from 
which the country has just emerged, and they have left a possibly indelible 
impression on the minds of many of the officials who were most fully 
exposed to their play. But, apart from this, the general impression one 
gets is that the Services have had the heart taken out of them, and that 
they have at any rate temporarily, lost some of their faith in their own 
and their country’s mission. A significant and an ominous sign is that 
few Indian officials are now permitting their sons to enter the Indian 
Services, severing in many cases a long and honourable family connection 
with the country of their adoption. It has been stated before us that 
this is to be ascribed to a deliberate propaganda of boycott launched by 
the Services to the end that their own grievances may be the more readily 
listened to and redressed. Nothing could be more fallacious. It is 
undoubted that widespread' dissatisfaction among the Indian Services will 
react, consciously or unconsciously, on the supply of recruits in England. 
But, as a matter of fact, the average Indian official is a poor man ; com¬ 
paratively few of his class have any private means, and those who are 
completely independent are a negligible quantity. To such men a future 
for their sons is a matter of very grave concern, and it is inconceivable 
that they would for any but the most cogent reasons dissuade their boys 
from following an Indian career. To me it is abundantly clear that 
something must be done to arrest the process of “ dry-rot ” that has 
already gone too far. If it is not, India will before long find herself with¬ 
out English officials at all, or employing a class of official whom she would 
be better without. All the evidence we received from Indian witnesses is 
very clear and definite that only the best type of Englishman is wanted, 
an inferior article will not do. 

12. In my attempt to diagnose the malaise, or distemper now so generally 
prevalent among the Indian Services, I feel that I have at the same time 
sufficiently indicated the directions in which a remedy is to be found. It 
is above all necessary that their undoubted financial difficulties should be 
speedily remedied, for the restoration of tone and spirit will be a longer 
and a more difficult process. But the Services will be in better heart to 
take the rough with the smooth if their lot is so improved as to lift from 
their shoulders the burden of incessant worry about their own private 
affairs. It is most desirable that a real effort should be made, and made 
quickly, to remedy their more immediate grievances. Eor several years 
past they have been constantly petitioning for some amelioration, which 
has been no less constantly refused. Such a state of affairs can only be 
demoralizing to the Services themselves, apart from the fact that repeated 
rebuffs must seriously undermine their confidence in the Government they 
serve. 

13. The views that I have expressed in this note are strictly personal. 
Their purpose is purely explanatory, and they are not meant to detract 
from, or to whittle down, the unqualified agreement I have expressed 
with the main recommendations in the Report. 

(Signed) 

D. PETRIE. 


Bated 30 th April, 
1924. 
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